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SOURCE OF THE BOURBONS. 


CHATEAU OF PAU, THE RESIDENCE OF QUEEN ISABELLA.. 


[The following illustrated description of a pop- 
ular European watering-place we have 
procured for the January readers of BALLOU’s 
MonNrTHLY, as an evidence of our determina- 
tion to make the Magazine in all réspects 
worthy of its extensive patronage, In com- 
mencing its twenty-ninth volume, with a list 
of subscribers exceeded by that of no other 
publication in the country, and circulating as 
many more through news agents, we dwell 
with pride on its prospect, and flatter our- 
selves with the assurance that its future 
prosperity, depending upon its merit, will 
surpass its past. The best talent, we assure 
1 


our readers, shall be secured for its pages, 

and our own exertions shall be unceasing in 

contributing to its interest.] 

The important town of Pau, in the north ef 
France, the capital of the Lower Pyrenees, is 
famous as the source of the Bourbon. family, 
that has supplied the thrones of Europe with 
kings from the middle of the fifteenth century 
to the present time, without interruption, till 
the other day, when Queen Isabella of Spain, 
the last Bourbon occupant of a throne, was 
compelled to leave her crown and take refuge 
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in the home of her ancestors. She came very 


harriedly, for revolutions do not admit of any 
‘very extensive preparations, and her royal 
court at Pau will consist of but the few faith- 
fal ones who choose to suffer with declining 
royalty for affection’s sake. How few they 


are who do this! The rising sun dazzles the 


eyes of courtiers and shuts out all remem- 
brance of past kindness and obligation, and 
their vows prove of tender growth when the 
first ill wind blows. 

Isabella deserves, as she receives, but little 
of the world’s sympathy. She has possessed 
all the obstinacy of the Bourbon race, and 
without heeding the example of the past, so 
full of reminders where her relatives were 
made and unmade by the popular breath, she 
set the popular will at defiance, and was com- 
pelled to leave for Pau, suddenly, the last, 
perhaps of her race—in this age when mon- 
archs are not regarded as of much consequence 
—who is to fill a throne. And yet there is 
an emotion of pity we cannot repress for one 
in misfortune, and a woman; but, according to 
all accounts, she has, with the Bourbon’s 
financial shrewdness, salted down a good 
round sum in English securities. 

Were she younger, and better-looking, the 
interest that attaches to such qualities might 
be excited, but she is coarse in her appearance 
and habits, her tastes are low, and her man- 
ners more resemble those of a fishwoman than 
a queen. Her face is round, her eyes small 
and blue, her hair chestnut, and her com- 
plexion highly colored. She inherits the 
Bourbon obesity, which is developing, and 
the Bourbon appetite and indolence. Her 
voice is harsh and discordant, and her skin 
unpleasant and scaly. Altogether she is not, 
apart from her regal claim, a person to attract, 
and the gallantry of the Spaniards in ridding 
themselves of her is not to be questioned, 
whatever may be said of their loyalty. She 
was literally born a queen, and crowned when 
barely old enough to notice the baubles upon 
her brow. Shallow, vain and tyrannical, she 
ruled with severity, and, escaping the dangers 
of other revolutions without profiting by their 
warning, she finds herself, at last, shelved at 
Pau, whither she has been thrown by the 
tidal war of popular commotion. 

And what of Pau, where the royal fugitive 
rests by the sufferance of France? It is de- 
lightfully situated on a precipitous height, and 
in the vicinity are picturesque valleys, beyond 
which, on the south, the eye rests on the 


snowy peaks of the distant Pyrenees. Its site 


is upon broken and undulating ground, with 


the Gave on one side and the Ousse on the 
other. A small, deep stream, called the Kedas, 
divides into two parts, which is crossed by 
two bridges, on the westerly side of which is 
the chateau. The climate is delightful, and 


invalids find their way there in search of 
health, finding it, too, in the healthful and 


equable airs that prevail there at all seasons 
of the year. The town was founded in the 
venth century. A viscount of Bearn built a 
strong castle on the top of a hill, and having 
marked the limits of the ground with stakes, 
or paus, the town, which was gathered around 
it, retained the appellation. It is regularly 
laid out and well built, having a broad main 
street, and squares and fine public works 
on its outskirts. Of the public squares, the 
Place Royale is the most prominent. It is a 
rectangular gravel plot, with parallel rows of 
trees, elevated one hundred and fifty feet 
above the valley, and commanding the finest 
view of the mountains. There are no winds, 
and in the elear, still air the prospect is grand. 

A wide valley separates the spectator from 
the mountains, through which runs the river 
Gave, a broad, shallow stream, with a pebbly 
bed, the femains of an old bridge interrupting 
its progress and sending its waters brawling 
into the valley below. The whole valley, with 
its extent of woodland and meadow, is made 
more beautiful by the pretty villages and 
tasteful chateaux standing out in pleasant 
conspicuousness from the surrounding foliage. 
Over and beyond the valley—bounding, bor- 
dering and crowning it with splendor—ex- 
tends, in one unbroken sweep for sixty miles, 
the magnificent range of the Pyrenees, with 
no mists to obscure them and their grandeur 
unimpaired. Directly in front the grand Pic 
du Midi-d’Ossau towers into the clouds, its 
top cleft as if by a thunderbolt, and its mag- 
nificent height—more than nine thousand feet 
—showing more grandly as it rises from the 
Vallee d’Ossaun—one of those lateral valleys 
which are among the striking characteristics 
of the Pyrenees. The Pic du Midi de Bigorre 
is the great culminating point towards the 
east, and among these ridges are the Bag- 
nerres de Bigorre—a famous resort—and 
the Lac de Gaube. Peak above peak these 
snow-capped summits stand up against 
the clear blue, like opal against turquoise, 
and their icy sides, as they slope grandly 
down to the valleys, reflect purple and rose 
in the morning sunlight. The Glaciers of the 
Vignemale, near the Pic du Midi de Bigorre, 
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send back the concentrated light with a 
diamond-like splendor. An_ enthusiastic 
writer likens this scene to Bunyan’s Delect- 
able Mountains. “ When the morning was up, 
they bid him look south, and he did, and be- 
held a most pleasant mountainous country, 


beautiful with woods, vineyards, fruit of all 
sorts, flowers also, with springs and fountains 


very delectable to behold. It was common, 
too, for all the pilgrims, and from them they 
could see the Celestial City.” The Parc is 
another fine terraced promenade, in many re- 
spects superior to the Place Royale. It oc- 
cupies the summit and base of a narrow 
ridge, and its nicely gravelled walks, over- 
looking the river, are shaded by fine beech 


girls fill their jars at the public springs, and 
as they gather there for gossip, or walk lightly 
away with the erect carriage which always 
results from carrying weights upon the head, 
there is an oriental association about them, a 


suggestion of Hebrew damsels and the old 


historic wells, which make the prettiest 


Bearnaise prettier. The peasants who flock 
into Pau from the neighboring towns on 
Monday, the market day, are not particularly 
attractive either in feature or costume. The 
men wear a blouse, a flat woollen cap, and 
mostly wooden shoes, or sabots, that make a 
noisy clatter. Year by year, however, the 
latter are disappearing, and the people are 
adopting leather shoes, They are sturdy, but 
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trees, and provided with comfortable seats. 
This is the resort on the milder winter days, 
of all the fashion, gayety and invalidism of 
Pau, and it is a novelty to an American to 
see the protections against sunstroke—the 
white umbrella and the white covering for 
the hat—without which pedestrians are inse 
cure even in December. There is another 
charming little walk along the bank of the 
Gave, called the Bois Louis, a great place for 
washwomen, who take possession of every 
running stream in the vicinity and hang out 
their banners on every bush. 

Pau is liberally supplied with good water, 
but, fortunately for lovers of the picturesque, 
it is not carried into the houses. Women and 
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not encumbered with flesh, and the uniformly 
healthy look of the people is quite noticeable. 
Perhaps this is due to the healthful air of 
Pau, or their occupation, which gives the 
face a bovine calmness. The mountaineers, 
who appear often at Pau on market-days, are 
a different class of people. They are tall and 
lithe, and with their loose jackets, short velvet 
trowsers, long stockings, and bright-colored 
sashes, have a very gay and jaunty look. They 
are quick at a jest, ride well, and. walk with a 
light, springing step. They are mostly hunters 
and shepherds, though their fathers were 
probably engaged in a business on the frontier 
more profitable, if not quite lawful. 

The girls are lovely, with rich brown com- 
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plexions, fine color, and that look of glowing 
health which makes even moderate beauty 
‘brilliant; but constant exposure to the sun 
and air leaves, at thirty, no traces of these 
early charms. Unlike the peasantry of many 
parts of Europe, they wear no hats, but a 
handkerchief bound about the head protects 
it from the sun, leaving the face entirely ex- 
posed. The old women—and it is a boast of 


PEASANT GIRL CARRYING WATER. 


the Bearnais that they are hale and hearty to 
a great age—sitting by the roadside and spin- 
ning, as they watch their sheep, can hardly 
be said to show the beauty of eld age. The 
habits of the people are very simple, and their 
implements of husbandry are of the most 
primitive sort; the oxen are still yoked by the 
horns and driven with a sharp goad, the latter 
made a disgrace to our own humanity in 


many places. There is a noticeable difference 
betwixt these simple people and the French 
peasantry in general. They use few gestures, 
and have a sort of dry wit, delivered in a most 
abominable patois entirely unintelligible to 
the uninitiated, at which they laugh heartily. 

The greatest object of interest in the town 
is the ancient chateau, the picture of which is 
at the commencement of this article. The 
original chateau having gone to decay, the 
present was built in the fourteenth century, 
by Gaston Phebus, Count of Foix, and this 
was enlarged and embellished during the six- 
teenth century. Here Henry Fourth was 
born, whose memory is held in the utmost re- 
spect by the Bearnais people. Gaston Phebus, 
to whom tbe creation of the square tower is 
imputed, was a great hunter, as well as a wild 
raider, in the early time. It is mentioned of 
him by old Froissart that he kept his sixteen 
hundred dogs in his court-yard, a fact that 
should awaken due thankfulness in the heart 
of every visitor to Pau, that Gaston Phebus 
no longer holds sway there. The old chateau 
saw its palmiest days, however, in the time of 
the beautiful Marguerite de Valois and her 
husband, Henri d’Albret, grandparents of 
Henry Fourth. Marguerite appreciated the 
charms of the place, and improved it by many 
suggestions of a cultivated taste. Art was 
enlisted in support of nature, and the result 
was admirable. Near the castle she had one 
of the most beautiful gardens in Europe. 
Large additions were made to the southern 
side of the chateau, and Italian artists were 
sent for to aid in its embellishment. The 
grand stairway is a monument to their genius. 
Evidence of their handiwork is to be also seen 
in the ciphers of Henri and Marguerite 
enlaced upon the wall, in relief. 

In this castle Marguerite assembled one of 
the most brilliant courts of Christendom, and 
here it was that Protestantism in France was 
first royally encouraged. She had become in- 
terested in the principles of the French Re- 
formers Le Fere, d’Etople and Calvin, and 
when the fires of persecution assailed them 
they were received at the castle and enter- 
tained there. A ruin at the base of the hill, 
whereon the chateau rests, is pointed out as 
the house of Calvin. She was suspected of an 
inclination to embrace the reformed faith, but 
family consideration conduced to her main- 
taining her connection with the Catholic 
church. 

The daughter of Henri and Marguerite— 
Jeanne d’Albret—the mother of Henry 
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Fourth—was a noble woman, and possessed 
enough spirit to pervade the blood of the 
Bourbons through all coming time, and all 
the spirit they have possessed was derived 
from her. She was married, when quite 
young, for state reasons; and when, a widow, 
she married again to Antoine de Bourbon, 
Duc de Vendome, for love; but though it 
was the means of establishing a dynasty, it 
was an ill-assorted match, for he possessed 
many of the vices that afterwards distinguish- 
ed the Bourbons. She accepted the reformed 
faith, abjured Catholicism, and became a 
defender of the Reformation against all 
menace and persuasion. She was baptized 
into the Protestant faith in the little church 
of St. Martin, still standing near the chateau, 
closed the convents, and boldly threw down 
the gauntlet to the Romanists. The Bishop of 
Armignac, a relative of the queen, wrote her 
a friendly letter, showing the impossibility of 
her sustaining herself against the odds against 
her, and urging her, by every motive of policy, 
to retract. But she obtained the support of 
Queen Elizabeth, and in fair field defeated her 
enemies. Her retaliation upon them was 
fearful. She gave back wong for wrong, blow 
for blow, and the quiet river Gave ran blood. 
In the chateau itself many of the principal 
nobles of Bearn were put to death. We can- 
not, on Christian premises, justify her 
violence and revenge, but we see things 
clearer now, and a good sweeping revenge in 
her day was a virtue. 

It is pleasant to turn from this dark and 
severer side of her character to the more 
pleasing and amiable traits that distinguished 
it. Some years after her marriage, when she 
had lost several children, it was rumored that 
the crown of Navarre again had prospect of 
an heir. The old king Henri, whose queen 
died a few years before, was anxious that the 
child should be a true Bearnais, born at Pau. 
Now Jeanne had long wished to see her 
father’s will, which she feared had been made 
under influences unfavorable to her. The 
king promised to give her the will and a chain 
of gold which could be wound twenty-five 
times around her neck, if, at the birth of the 
child, she would sing a Bearnais song, “that 
she might not have a squalling or a sulky 
babe.” She kept her promise, and as the king 
approached her room, he heard her chanting, 
in a feeble voice : 


“Notre Dame du bout du Pont, 
Aidez moi a cette heure, P 
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Priez le Dieu du ciel . 
Qu’il veuille bien me delivrer au plus vite, 
D’un fils qu’il me fasse le don; 
Tout jusq’au haunt des monts l’implore.”* 


Overcome with gratitude, Henri gave her 
the will and chain of gold, saying: “These 
are yours, but this is mine,” as he wrapped 
the child in his cloak and took him into his 
own apartments. Greatly to his grandfather’s 
joy, the little prince came into the world 


A ROADSIDE ACQUAINTANCE. 


without crying, and even when he rubbed the 
baby lips with a clove of garlic, and admin- 
istered, from his own golden cup, a drop of 
strong Jurangon wine, this imperturbable 


* Help me, Our Lady! in this fearful hour ! 
Pray to the God who is in heaven, 
That, quickly in the fullness of his power, 
A son unto my longing arms be given! 
This gracious boon I fervently implore, 
To the height of the mountain summits 
even! 
Our Lady “at the end of the bridge” alludes 
probably to the Madonna in the old chapel at 
Lescar. 
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infant, so says the story, never whimpered. 
The chamber is still shown where Henry 
was born, and over the chimney one sees the 
sculptured arms of Bearn and Navarre. Here, 
too, suspended under a canopy of flags, is 
shown the shell of a tortoise, which served as 
a cradle for the famous child. 

As we have previously said, the memory of 
Henry is very precious with the Bearnais. 
Statues of him abound in the chateau, and in 
the Place Royale a marble statue bears the 
inscription, “Lou nostre Henries”—OvuR 
Henry! The cheateau, however, contains at 
present very little that belongs to the time of 
Henry Fourth. Much of the furniture was 
taken away to adorn the Louvre, and till the 


CRADLE OF HENRY IV., OF FRANCE. 


time of Louis Philippe it was in a state of 
great neglect and decay. The Revolutionists 
of 98 had very little respect for royal relics, 
and the old chateau had to suffer spoliation. 
Considerable additions were made to the 
building by Louis Philippe, and the Duke of 
Orleans was greatly interested in its restora- 
tion. He sent to it furniture of the time of 
Louis Fourteenth, but the preparations were 
interrupted by his sudden and terrible death. 

The chateau has more recently been the 
prison of Abd el Kadir. A plain room is shown 
in which he passed seven weary years, looking 
out upon the Spanish hills; and the graves of 
his five little children in the cemetery com- 
plete the sad story of his imprisonment. In 
another room is a chimney-piece of Swedish 
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porphyry, and this, with two large porphyry 
vases, was the gift of Bernadotte—afterwards 
Charles John of Sweden—to the place of his 
birth. His birthplace is pointed out, and an 
inscription over the door records the fact of 
the glory of the Paunese and the edification 
of visitors. He was educated for a lawyer, 
but his military spirit drew him towards the 
army, in the Royal Marine corps of: which he 
enlisted, and had advanced to the grade of 
sergeant when the French revolution broke 
out. He rapidly rose to be Marshal of the 
Empire and Prince of Ponte Corvo, in con- 
stant difficulty with Napoleon, and at last was 
elected Crown Prince of Sweden, succeeding 
as king, and dying as such in 1844; the only 
one of Napoleon’s marshals, made kings, who 
ever retained his place. 

The Jurancon hillsides, accessible from Pau 
by an easy drive, produce the celebrated wine 
with which Henri d’Albret welcomed his 
famous grandson. It is a white wine, of fine 
flavor and considerable strength, far superior 
to any other in this part of France, and is 
made in so small quantities that it is never 
exported. The most cel brated vineyard 
produces but a tur of wine a year. A few 
miles beyond the village is the celebrated 
Jurancgon niosaic, a relic of the Romans, sup- 
posed to be about fifteen hundred years old. 
It appears to be the floor of a bathing estab- 
lishment, and is composed of cubical stones, 
colored in representation of fishes, scrolls, ete. 
When it was first opened, a figure of Neptune 
and one of a woman were very distinct and 
clear, but by the neglect of the government 
the pavement has been exposed to the action 
of the weather, ana the figures obliterated. 

In the old village of Lescar, about four 
miles from Pau, is the venerable parish church, 
where repose the remains of Henri d’Albret 
and Marguerite de Valois and their famed 
daughter Jeanne d’Albret. The latter died in 
Paris, as was supposed by poison, but was 
brought here for interment. Henry Fourth 
should have lain beside her, but his remains 
were deposited in the vaults of St. Denis, 
and the Revolutionists scattered them with 
those of the rest of the kings of France. This 
church is of great antiquity. It is built likea 
Roman basilica, and has a half-warlike half- 
religious look. The church is upon a hill, 
and in those violent times it would have been 
easily defended. The traditions of the locality 
give to the priests a semi-military character, 
and they probably held with arms of flesh 
what they could not hold with arms of the 
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spirit, “ fighting when they could, and cursing 
when they could not fight.” The interior of 
the church is curious rather than beautiful. 
It is quaintly decorated with devices gathered 
from Scripture, and serious designs are very 
ludicrously carried out. As we linger in the 
old church its shadowy aisles glow again with 
the pomp of royal funerals, and echo with 
solemn dirges for the royal dead! 

The Pyrenees, visible from Pau, are con- 
stant provocations to visitors, and parties, at- 
tracted by their loveliness, are continually 
forming, and never are disappointed by the 
contest. Eaux Bonnes is a near point of 
visitation. This is accessible by way of the 
beautiful Val d’Ossau, whose charming 
scenery is enchanting to the stranger who for 
the first time views it, and who for the first 
time feels the grateful temperature of its at- 
mosphere. It stands in the vestibule to the 
Pyrenees, and seems fain by its more quiet 
beauty to woo the ambitious visitor from the 
more sublime scenes beyond. Far up among 
the mountains, surrounded by deep ravines 
and wild glens, and shut into a narrow gorge, 
lies the little village of Eaux Bonnes. It is 
merely a collection of hotels, built around a 
park or promenade, and so crowded in, that 
the mountains form the back of the houses, 
as high as the third or fourth story. One is 
struck by this curious commingling of art, 
fashion and nature. Though brought in con- 
tact with nature in its roughest aspect, every 
convenience is afforded the pilgrim to Eaux 
Bonnes. Pleasant parks and walks are laid 
out, intellectual resources are provided, com- 
munication with the world by mail and tele- 
graph is uninterrupted, and the acecommoda- 
tions at the hotels are all that can reasonably 
be desired. The promenade |’Imperatrice is 
nearly level, which is frequented by invalids 
who cannot try the steeper paths. Seats are 
placed at stated intervals about the place, 
where the beauty of the landscape can be 
best enjoyed. Yet in these walks, where art 
has done so much, there is still the wild, rank 
smell of untamed vegetation. Beautiful 
mosses cover the rocks, and the beeches and 
firs give a delightful shade. In the summer, 
civilization and fashion have it all their own 
way; but in the winter, the wild spirit of the 
mountains comes down in his strength, tear- 
ing away roads, breaking down embankments, 
and making hideous gullies and chasms; and 
it is only by enormous expense and labor that 
the place is reclaimed again for civilization. 
Workmen are constantly employed in the 
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summer repairing the damages the winter has 
done, and in extending improvements, 

It is estimated that at least six thousand 
persons visit Eaux Bonnes a season, the, 
Thermal Establishment, or water-cure, being 
a great attraction to invalids. The waters, of 
which there are fine springs, contain consider- 
able sulphur, and have for centuries been used 
for healing purpuses. Here the brave Henri 
d’Albret came with his followers, after the 
disastrous battle of Parvia, and improved their 
health and courage. The arrangements for 
sickness are perfect; too much so, indeed, for 
well visitors, who are constantly reminded of 
human infirmity. Old Montaigne has a 


favorable word to say of the waters of the. 
Pyrenees. But besides the mineral waters 
the mountains abound with cascades that 
splash and dash and sparkle on all sides in 
every conceivable form of beauty. 


BIRTHPLACE OF BERNADOTTE, PAU. 


The enervation and lassitude imparted by 
Pau is soon overcome in the mountains, and 
further progress gives further strength. Eaux 
Chaudes is another interesting point for 
visitation. It is situated in a wild and rocky 
gorge of the Valley of Ossau, on the Gave. It 
consists of a few inns and lodging-houses, 
wedged in the trough of the valley and over- . 
hung by lofty precipices. It is like Eaux 
Bonnes, a resort for invalids, the springs being 
highly prized for their medical properties. 
These springs are of asulphurous nature, and 
burst forth at the junction of the granite and 
limestone. The gorge in which the place re- 
poses is so narrow that there is hardly room 
for a single row of buildings. The hotels ara 
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damp with the spray from falling waters, and 
one experiences a queer sensation as he sits 
at dinner and hears the stream dash on the 
rocks hundreds of feet below him. 

The road to Eaux Chaudes is far more wild 
and magnificent than that which leads to 
‘Eaux Bonnes. It runs through a lengthened 
gorge in the mountains, which apptoach so 
mear that there is hardly room for a path; 
new it is cut into the solid rock; now sup- 
ported on massive arches above the river, 
which rushes and tumbles five hundred feet 
below. It is certainly a great triumph of 
engineering, and highly creditable to the 
government which keeps it in such perfect 
repair. As we approach Eaux Chaudes, the 
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trunk to decay, and the gaping shell puts out 
its leaves fresh and green as ever. 

Eaux Chaudes has been a great resort for 
centuries; indeed, there seems to be nothing 
modern in Europe. Henry Fourth and his 
court frequented the place for hunting bears, 
and sportsmen to-day visit it for the same 
purpose; but the game is scarcer now than it 
was in the royal huntsman’s time. The chief 
attraction of the place is its springs; but it is 
not nearly so much visited as its neighbor 
Eaux Bonnes. The climate is not so equable 
as at the latter place. The heat in summer 
is very great, relieved, however, by the inces- 
sant drip from the rocks, which cools the 
fervid atmosphere. At the bottom of the 


CHAPEL OF EAUX BONNES. 


mountains are wooded to their very summits, 
and in this narrow defile, darkened by deep 
shadows and with only a narrow strip of sky 
far up overhead, one has an oppressive sense 
of their awful grandeur. Enormous beech 
trees hang from the sides of the mountains, of 
a stunted, horrible growth, in character with 
the scene. These trees are sometimes only 
eight feet high, and so large in circumference 
that three men could not clasp them. Their 
white branches are twisted, doubled and re- 
doubled upon each other, and the distorted 
tree, bending down towards the valley, hangs 
by its stout roots, which hold firmly to the 
soil. Sometimes moisture has caused the 


gorge the heat is tempered by regular winds, 
which rise as the day advances, and subside 
towards evening when the mountain shadows 
cool the air sufficiently. 

There are other places about Pau of great 
interest. The scenery is of the sublime char- 
acter, to which the magnificent pines con- 
tribute much. Elsewhere the old trees have 
been cut down to make masts for the French 
navy; but this is supposed to have caused 
disastrous freshets, and therefore these trees 
are permitted to remain. One stands almost 
awe-struck in the midst of this magnificent 
mountain scenery, to the wonder of the 
simple people of the vicinity, who cannot see 
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why we should be thus moved. This scenery 
is enjoyed best—without mingling with it— 
from the terraces and gardens of the chateau 
and the older portions of Pau. 

Pau is sought by those afflicted or threat- 
ened with pulmonary disease, and, if not too 
long delayed, much benefit can doubtless be 
obtained there. Its mild temperature is its 
principal commendation. Its quietness of 
atmosphere, also, tends to the comfort of the 
invalid, which Nice, Palermo, and watering- 
places on the Mediterranean, fail to present. 
The atmosphere is free from moisture, and 


THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT AT EAUX BONNES. 


its influence very sedative. The mean tem- 
perature of the place for the winter for five 
years was 42°, for the spring 54°, for the 
summer 70°, and for the autumn 58°. Its 
season properly extends from October to 
May. 
The stillness of the atmosphere, so accept- 
able to persons with weak lungs, is variously 
accounted for. On the north it is shut in by 
a range of hills, and on the south by the 
Pyrenees, so that the tramontana, so distress- 
ing at Nice, and the sirocco, the bane of 
invalids at Palermo, are unknown. On the 
west, however, it is unprotected, and it is 


difficult to understand why it has not the 
mistral or northwest wind, so painfully felt at 
Nice, Montpelier, and many other places on 
the Mediterranean shore. Visitors are some- 
times filled with an unconquerable disgust 
on account of the frequent rains, and a rainy 
day to an invalid or pleasure-seeker is cer- 
tainly not an agreeable experience. But we 
hardly associate with the idea of a fine 
climate entire absence of rain. Now Pau is 
by no means subject to perpetual drought. 
Rain, however, rarely falls on more than two 
successive days, and the soil is so porous that 


it is easily absorbed, and the ground is soon 
dry. There appears to be very little free 
moisture in the air. Ladies, who cannot 
usually appear in curls on rainy days, say 
that they find no difficulty in this respect at 
Pau. Rust and mould are rare even in 
houses which have been long closed and are 
without fires. For seven years the average 
number of rainy days was 119. Rain is of 
frequent occurrence in the spring, especially 
in March and April; but as it falls perpen- 
dicularly in mild showers, even an invalid 
need not confine himself to the house, or miss 
his accustomed walk. But of all the health- 
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giving properties of the Bearnais air, none is 
so favorable to an American invalid as its 
sedative quality. The climate of America, 
and the excitements of our hot-bed growth, 
tend to aggravate nervous disease, and to 
produce a high degree of nervous suscepti- 
bility. But at Pau the most excitable man 
becomes calm, the quick pulse is retarded, 
and the anxious countenance becomes more 
serene. One finds himself averse to activity, 
and yet fully as susceptible to emotions of 
grandeur and beauty as ever. To a man in 
full health, this mental lull is not altogether 
pleasing; but when sickness lays its interdict 
upon us and the power to execute is gone, a 
climate that gives sweet surcease to the will 
is indeed a blessing. 

Pau is especially attractive to an American, 
from the number of English families residing 
here. Many of the finest houses are occupied 
by English, and their hospitalities, so freely 
offered to strangers, make one of the chicf 
attractions of the place. A sick person, away 
from all the solaces and comforts of home, is 
painfully isolated in a place the language of 
which is only imperfectly understood. Soci- 
ety, of which he is in peculiar need, to obviate 
that introverted state of mind so mischievous 
to an invalid, is closed tohim. He is alone 
in acrowd. At Pau, an American can hardly 
feel isolated. English faces and English habits 
surround him. Two English churches are 
open to him on the Sabbath—though one of 
them is so near a water-course it is externally 
more suggestive of dampness than devotion. 
English ladies, with bright, intelligent faces, 
atrd dress a shade less tasteful and nette than 
the French, promenade in the Parc, and at 
the /ables Chote of any of the large hotels he 
wili find agreeable conversation. 

Without doubt some of the finest scenery 
in France is to be found among the Pyrenees, 
which, though inferior in height, and pos- 
sessing less of the grandeur of the Alps, with 
their snowy peaks and crystal glaciers, possess 
beauties peculiar to themselves, The ap- 
proaches to them are especially charming. 
Hill, dale, wood, enclosures, streams, lakes 
and scattered farms are mingled into a 
thousand delicious landscapes, that every- 
where meet the eye of the traveller, giving 
him a constant succession of delightful sur- 
prises. The sunny atmosphere, owing to the 
southern latitude of the mountains, gives a 
warmth or glow to the atmosphere, that has 
not the fierce and fiery heat which assails one 
in the Alps. There is a constant humidity 
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that prevents oppressiveness of feeling, and 
one feels in the luxurious surrounding of 
temperature and scene a disposition to yield 
to the seductive influence of the moment in 
a pleasing abandon. Heights, which in a 
more northern region would either be con- 
demned to nakedness or to a scanty growth 
of lichens, are here clothed with verdure to 
the very top; and precipitous rocks, elsewhere 
rejecting all vegetation, are tufted in every 
cranny and fissure with brushwood, especially 
with box, which thrives and spreads wonder- 
fully. In the Val d’Ossau, the fir, beech and 
oak grow very luxuriantly. 

The meadows, which carpet the lower 
slopes and bottom of the valleys, equal, if 
they do not surpass, those of Switzerland in 
intense verdure produced by irrigation and 
sunshine, and approximate to the surface of 
the English lawn, which for beauty surpasses 
any like growth in the world, The hues of 
spring are prolonged into summer and 
autumn, and the traveller is constantly re- 
freshed by vernal gales, 

The brawling rivers, like the Gave— 
“Gave” is the local name for such—are 
remarkable, beyond those of almost any other 
country, for their excessive purity, and for 
the colér of their waters, that take the hues 
of the beryl and chrysoprase, and their ripples 
gleam in the light like jewels. The waterfalls, 
though picturesque, are inferior to those of 
Switzerland. Lakes are. almost entirely 
wanting, and here the inferiority of the 
Pyrenees to the Switzerland mountains is 
most decided. 

« The chain of the Pyrenees has in a consid- 

erable degree the character of a vast wall 
drawn from sea to sea, inasmuch as it pre- 
serves an almost unvarying ridge, notched 
by frequent passes, rarely more than 1000 
fect lower than the summit of the crest which 
surrounds them. But two of these are used 
as highways of travel. There are, however, 
at least fifty passes known to and used by 
the shepherds and mountaineers, and most 
of them practicable on horseback. They are 
very appropriately called “ Ports,” as in many 
instances they are literally doors cut in the 
crest of the mountains leading from France 
to Spain. 

The most beautiful valleys enrich the 
scenery of the Pyrenees. Among these the 
Val d’Ossau, which forms a part of the vicin- 
ity of Pau, is the most delightful. Several of 
the Pyreneean valleys have a termination 
peculiar to themselves, in a Cirque, or pot, 
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formed by a semi-circle of precipitous cliffs of 
great height, seeming to have been excavated 
from the mass of the mountains. The valleys 
of the Pyrenees are separated from one 
another by lateral ridges, descending like 
ribs or buttresses from the great chain, over 
which the communication is maintained by 
numerous minor notches or ports. 


ROAD TO EAUX CHAUDES. | 


The proximity to the Spanish frontier is a 
constant temptation to make a journey across 
the mountains. This adds to the interest of 
a visit to the Pyrenees, The scenery from 
the Spanish side is far grander and wilder 
than on the French. Those who explore it 
go prepared to take it in the rough. They 
encounter a wild people, rude villages, bad 
accommodations, exorbitant charges, danger- 
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ous passes, and cookery outrageous except to 

those inured to garlic and oil. The zest of 

the excursion consists in the contrast of 

manners betwixt France and Spain, the sud- 

den transition bringing them within the 

scope of the most searching comparison. 

The language, manners, habitation, food, are 

all subjected to the severest scrutiny with a 

very depreciatory result. 

The passage of the 

Pyrenees by Hannibal, 

and afterwards by Ceesar, 

with large armies, are 

the earliest events con- 

nected with the moun- 

tains, though tradition 

imputes the erection of 

many of the fortresses in 

the country to the Black 

m Prince, and several were 

occupied by English gar- 

risons in the time of 

that prince, ceded to him 

as part ransom of the 

French King John, taken 

at Agincourt. Charle- 

magne also crossed the 

2) Pyrenees into Spain in 

1778, at which time the 

Spanish mountaineers 

q@metrhim and gave him 

74a check, that was hon- 

ored by his retreat with 

A the loss of many of his 

@ best and bravest peers 

1 and paladins. The castles 

and watchtowers alluded 

to are very numerous, relics of feudal time, 

when war and rapine formed the business of 

the people of all border countries, especially 

of all who claimed to be noble or gentle, who 

were rascals according to their rank. Frois- 

sart’s Chronicles are full of the history of 

these old ports, and he delights in telling the 

mode of life of those who occupied them in 

the fourteenth century, and of the marauding 

expeditions which went out from them on 

border forays, to harry the cattle or fair 

fields of some neighboring chief; of ambus- 

cades to rob the burgess of the neighboring 

towns of his merchandise, or capture some 

wealthy ecclesiastic or seigneur of eminence, 

and clap him into the deep dungeon until a 
ransom was paid. 

We have thus completed our sketch of the 

“Source of the Bourbons,” so termed from 

the recent exile to it of the unfortunate 
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Isabella. But she has been most unfortunate 
in the choice of advisers, and in the support 
of those unpopular with the people. She has 
been unfortunate, likewise, in having a very 
weak husband. A late writer thus describes 
Marfori, through hostility to whom her 
people rebelled: “ His face is the exact out- 
line of a pear, of which the stalk region is the 
forehead. He is all a cone, and extremely 
unprepossessing, as his eyes are very close 
together, and in order to make them appear 
larger he wears a perpetual pair of spring 
eye-glasses. His whiskers and mustache are 
bushy, streaked with gray; his neck is thick, 
his hands white to excess, his legs short, and 
feet small; but he is altogether very ugly. 


Still another forbidding part of this royal 
favorite is a set of long white teeth, and they 
looked carnivorous. He wore a brown suit 
speckled with white. His vest chain was 
heavy, and from it hung a medallion, with 
Isabella’s portrait inside most probably. In 
his hand he held a soft black taffeta hat. He 
is rather tolerable when seated, as his legs 
are shorter than the rest of his body, but in- 
tolerable when he is standing up talking; for 
his speaking organ is a high flute, which ~ 
seems to take rise in his head. The queen’s 
being a low bass, the effect as a duo-dialogue 
can be fancied, especially on state concerns. 
Well as education has made them, they are 
not badly off in a worldly point of view.” 


SKYE AND THE HEBRIDES. 


An American, who has recently returned 
home after an extensive tour through 
Europe, has furnished us with quite a num- 
ber of desigus of noted places, and we shall 
take great pleasure in placing some of them 
before the readers of BALLOU’s MONTHLY 
during the ensuing year. Last summer our 
friend spent several weeks qn a visit to Skye, 
the largest of the, Hebrides, or Western 
Islands of Scotland, and, while in his notes 
to us he does not profess to have been en- 
thusiastically delighted with his trip, still he 
does not regret it, as he was able to obtain 
much information of a land that is but little 
known in England, and still less in this 
country. 

Skye contains about five hundred and 
thirty-five square miles. It is forty-five miles 
long, and in some parts twenty-four miles 
broad. The coast is rocky and elevated, as 
our engraving shows. The cliffs are pictur- 
esque and romantic, presenting masses of 
basaltic pillars, which our friend writes are 
not surpassed by the Giant’s Causeway, one 
of nature’s curiosities which all visitors to 
Scotland should see. . 

On the north side of Loch Slapin are 
numerous limestone caverns; and one of 
them, named Spar Cave, is celebrated for 
its wonderful and beautiful stalactites, some- 
thing like our Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
although not near as large. Near the Spar 
Cave is the cave where Prince Charlie, the 
Pretender, as the English call him (although 
he had better claims to the crown than those 


who possessed it ,at the time, in the way of 
birth, we mean), sought refuge, and found 
shelter and safety after the disastrous battle 
of Culloden, the result of which extinguished 
Prince Charlie’s hopes and those of his fol- 
lowers; for the ferocious Duke of Cumber- 
land, who commanded the English forces, did 
not spare those who opposed him, and the 
Scotch were butchered like animals, even 
after they had thrown down their arms and 
surrendered. One Highlander, a giant of a 
fellow, with the courage of a lion, seeing his 
comrades fall all around him, slaughtered by 
the English horsemen, placed his back to a 
ledge of rocks, and defended himself until he 
had killed eight of his assailants, and only fell 
when overpowered by numbers and weak 
from the numerous wounds which he had 
received. 

Prince Charlie escaped to the Island of 
Skye disguised as a woman, and in company 
with a young lady named Flora McDonald, 
whose name will live as long as Scott's 
romances are read; for he has immortalized 
her in one of his peerless volumes. A reward 
of $150,000 was offered for the body of the 
prince, or his head, and every pass was 
guarded, ferries looked after, and boats de- 
stroyed ; yet by the aid of a pass which Flora 
obtained from her stepfather, who command- 
ed a militia company, she carried the prince 
through all the dangers to which he was 
exposed, and safely lodged him on the Island 
of Skye, where he remained for a short time, 
or until he could embark on board of a fish- 
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ing-boat for France. The shore at the foot 
of the cliffs shows the place where Prince 
Charlie took leave of his few friends the night 
that he sailed. This was over a hundred 
years ago, and was probably the last English 
soil that the prinee ever stood upon. 

Flora was arrested for the part she had 
performed, but was discharged after an im- 
prisonment of a few months. In 1750 she 
married a McDonald of the family, embarked 
for this country, and settled in Fayetteville, 
North Carolina; but during Revolutionary 
times the McDonalds sided with the 
royalists and returned to Scotland. She was 
the mother of several children, four of them 
boys, who entered the British service. When 
she died, she was wrapped up and buried in 
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But let us once more return to Skye, and 
see what it is like. The worst feature in the 
climate is its humidity and variableness. On 
several of the luftier heights the snow re- 
mains in masses till the season is advanced, 
and when the melting takes place, it is most 
frequently accompanied with deluges of rain. 
Mists, also, are so frequent, that extensive 
views from the most commanding heights are 
seldom to be obtained. The chief spots under 
culture are Bracadale, parts of Trotternish 
and Sleat, and patches of more or less extent 
at Broadford, Snizort, Portree, ete. The land 
is not skillfully managed, and the crops are_ 
very scanty. The far greater part of the sur- 
face, consisting of moorland, interspersed 
with tracts of green herbage, is devoted to 
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one of the sheets which Prince Charlie had 
used during his temporary sojourn at Skye. 
As long as she lived, Flora was almost 
worshipped by the Jacobites and all the 
adherents of fallen royalty. She was a noble- 
hearted woman, and did what she esteemed 
her duty. Without her aid the hopes of the 
Stuarts would have been crushed out by the 
death of the Pretender; for the English were 
fierce for blood, and would have executed the 
prince in short order had they been able to 
lay hands on him. Britons are not apt to 
show mercy to traitors to their own rulers. 
They put down rebellions with heavy hands, 
and take a delightful pleasure in blowing 
natives from guns, as a bright and shining 
example for others to beware of having a will 
of their own. 


the rearing of cattle and sheep. The breeds 
of both have been much improved; the latter 
are chiefly Cheviots. In addition to agricul- 
ture and pasture, the fisheries give employ- 
ment and furnish subsistence to a large 
number of the population. For the disposal 
of produce the only markets of any conse- 
quence are held at Portree, which has the 
advantage of an excellent harbor, and has 
regular steam-communication with Glasgow. 
The people are remarkably peaceable and 
moral, but not cleanly in their habits. 

Such is the picture which a recent visitor 
presents to our readers. It is for them to 
decide whether it is worth looking at and 
examining in case of a visit to Scotland. 
Money is scarce in Skye, and expenses of 
travelling quite cheap. 


The engraving on this page is a lifelike 
representation of the market-place of Stutt- 
gart, the German capital of what is now 
the kingdom of Wurtemberg, and is ninety- 
seven miles southeast of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. All Americans who have visited the 
city will recollect the scene at a glance; for 
towns in Germany are too old to change, and 
as a general thing the German is averse to 
innovations in the form of his houses, the 
arrangements of his markets, the food that 


. he eats, or the beds that smother him nights. 


Peculiar people the Germans. Patient, in- 
dustrious, honest, saving, and with such 
liberal views that some are called skeptics in 
their religious ideas. As emigrants they are 
welcomed to our shores; for they generally 


bring with them small sums of money, suffi- 
cient to purchase little farms, or to open 
grocery stores, and every dollar that is made 
is put at interest, until at last the poor Ger- 
man emigrant is the owner of a block of 
stores, and is talked of for the common 
council, or the board of aldermen, and some 
even aspire to Congress; but none, excepting 
the poorer class of Germans, seek the latter 
position; for they know that politics inter- 
feres with business, and business is to make 
money. 

But let us return to Stuttgart, which is 
closely surrounded by vineyards, where the 
most delicious grapes are found, and at such 
prices as would astonish the people of this 
country. Huge bunches of black and purple 
fruit can be seen in the market-place and in 
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THE MARKET-PLACE OF STUTTGART. 


all the streets, a few coppers purchasing 
enough for a hearty meal. If any one is 
disposed to try the “ grape cure,” Stuttgart is 
the place to practise it; for the people are 
clever and obliging, the wine is light and 
cheap, and living quite reasonable as com- 
pared with some parts of Germany. 

The houses of Stuttgart are generally plain, 
and almost rustic, and the whole place has 
been not inaccurately described “as a large 
village with a fine street and a palace.” It 
consists of three parts, an inner, an upper, 
and an outer town, and is entered by eight 
gates. The objects most deserving of notice 
are the new palace, begun in 1746, but not 
completed till 1806, a large freestone edifice, 
consisting of a body and two wings, of an 


exterior by no means prepossessing, but 
internally richly decorated and gorgeously 
furnished; the old palace, resembling a 
feudal fortress, and now occupied by official 
personages connected with the court or gov- 
ernment; hard by it is a monument to 
Schiller, with a statue in iron, modelled by 
Thorwaldsen; the Stiftskirche, an ancient 
gothic structure, with a good organ, and 
some interesting monuments; the Hospital- 
kirche, also gothic, of an ungainly exterior, 
compensated somewhat by internal decora- 
tions, and the possession of a fine statue of 
our Saviour, by Dannecker; St. Leonard’s, 
and four other churches, most of them 
modern, and of little architectural merit; the 
library of 200,000 volumes, including, it is 
said, the largest collection of bibles in the 
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world; the theatre, a modern, showy edifice, principal educational establishments are the 
but used only a few weeks in the course of gymnasium, the polytechnic school, the school 
the year; a cabinet that contains 17,000 of art, the veterinary school, and various other 
medals, a rare collection, and some valuable schools. It has a population of over 30,000, 
pictures. Here is the Marstatt or studhouse, and during the wars of Napoleon was occupied 
containing about 300 horses, many of them by numerous armies, escaping with but little 
Arabian, and the finest in Germany. The damage. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


*Tis New Year’s morning. Standing in the light 
Of the blest sun that from the Orient streams, 
Are reaffirmed the vows that lovers plight, 
And reenkindled are the roseate gleams 
That gild the atmosphere of youthful dreams, 
Giving more zest to love that breathes anew 
The tenderness that from conviction beams, 
When sweet assurance sanctifies as true 
The love declared, and prized, and—doubted too. 


Happy New Year! Thus wished, how sweet the prayer, 
Combining wish with promise; and content, 

With angel presence, settles on the pair, 
With glad assurances by bright hope lent, 
And every joy is with the moment blent, 

Giving a feeling more than can be told! 
The future path with ecstasy besprent, 

And vistas rich with glories manifold, 

Tinged with the hues of azure and of gold. 


Happy New Year! The aim of life to be, 
Is here laid tribute at the feet of each; 
No dark contingent can they haply see, 
So short the range that lovers’ eyes can reach; 
They pledge their happy vows in honeyed speech, 
The present guaranty for all of time, 
Deeming no change their fealty can impeach, 
And holding doubt and hesitancy crime, 
Their love established and their faith sublime! 


*Twas ever thus; and romance lends its charm 
To quicken pulses to their raptured glow; 
No room is left for caution or alarm, 
And reason shuts its eyes and will not know; 
Not all the failire that the past can show 
Weigheth a feather in the amorous scale: 
From their ownselves their happiness must flow, 
And “fogy” counsel is of no avail 
With lovers who “know no such word as fail.” 


’Tis universal law, and has for aye 
Held among lovers sovereign lot and part; 

They all its mandates willingly obey, 

And follow with implicitness of heart. 
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Out upon reason with its line and chart 
*Tis for the old to measure and to weigh; 
Love speaks the word with his persuasive art, 
And though the powers of heaven and earth say nay, 
They hand conjoin to hand and dare the way. 


Happy New Year! And may it happy prove; 
The sweet face hopeful looks in the clear light, 

The bright eyes flashing with the beams of love, 
That dark distrust must banish into night. 
And may returning love that love requite, 

Aiding, as hand in hand they onward stray, 
Dispelling gloom and putting care to flight, 

And growing stronger at the latter day, 

When mortal strength is nought but weakness and decay. 
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THE DEMON OF THE YORKES. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER L 


OWNS have a physiognomy and a char- 

acter, and the town of Yorkeville was 
no exception to the rule. Purse-proud, 
vulgar, pretentious, impertinent; those were 
the expressions one found there. The sharp- 
roofed, closely-crowded houses on the common 
streets had a look that made one want to give 
them a slap. They were pert, inquisitive and 
brazen. The larger mansions on the princi- 
pal streets of residences sat in the midst of 
their grounds and gardens with a bloated, 
after-dinner, pretentious look, disgusting to 
behold. “O, how big you do feel!” the little 
houses seemed to be saying to them; and “O, 
how big we are!” they seemed to be puffing 
out in return, They had fine shops and 
warehouses in Yorkeville, and the clerks 
were all pert, and talkative, and obsequious, 
and impudent, according to their customers. 
They had two hotels that tried very hard to 
be like the finest hotels in the great cities, 
and rather overdid the matter. They had an 
academy for boys and girls, billiard saloons, a 
big town hall, and five or six churches that 
kept up aconstant rivalry to see which should 
be the most fashionable. At the time our 
story commences, it would be safe to bet on 
the Baptist, that congregation having lately 
procured a sentimental young minister just 
out of the theological lathe, as fresh, and 
bright, and pretty as could be imagined. Not 
to make too many wo about the matter, 
Yorkeville had everything that a large city 
has, except size and high cultivation, and in 
the former respect it did its best to improve. 
I would not be understood to say that there 
was no exception to these conditions of the 
place; but I do say that the exceptions were 
few and far between. Judge Jepsow of the 
metropolis had a summer-house in Yorke- 
ville, and every year his family came down 
bringing a crowd of company with them, and 
followed by friends who boarded at the hotels 
or private houses about. But this party had 
very little to do with the town’s people, being 
quite sufficient to themselves. The Congre- 
gational minister, Mr. Aylier, was a gentle- 
man, and had a few people of passable mind 
and manners in his congregation. We need 
not search for = now, lest it might be vain. 


Yorkeville was built on a hill, that sloped 
gently to a pretty stream called Marsh River. 
The streets were laid out regularly, and the 
trades, business and residences located with 
as nice regard: to social consequence as the 
systems of caste in the East. About a dozen 
parallel streets ran from the river banks 
backward, and on these lived the poorer 
people. The machine and working shops 
also were here, and the ‘petty retail dealers. 
These insignificant streets were crossed, and, 
as it were, peremptorily put a stop to by 
Berkshire Avenue, a wide and really rather 
fine street, that ran straight as an arrow 
north and south. On this were the principal 
public. buildings, Margrave Hotel, the banks, 
post-office, town ‘hall, ete. At the northern 
end two churches faced each other from | 
opposite sides of the street, looking for all the 
world like two cats all ready for a leap at 
each other’s’ throats. At the southern ex- 
tremity of the avenue two other churches 
stood in similar attitudes, and apparently 
similarly disposed. ,Connected with this 
avenue by a short chainwork of streets of 
respectable dwelling-houses was Spencer 
Avenue, a street of genteel residences; and 
yet above that, and, like the other two, run- 
ning north and south, was the avenue par 
excellence of Yorkeville, Margrave Avenue, 
where dwelt the elite of the town, not cheek 
by jowl, and elbowing each other, but at 
comfortable distances, surrounded by gardens 
and lawns. Mr. Aylier’s church stood at the 
northern end of this serene locality, and was 
the church of the “ old families.” 

The river ran southward; and: southward 
the great city lay at a distance of forty miles, 
and looking southward over town and river, 
from an eminence at the northern part of 
the town, where the avenues’ began to grow 
rough and loose, like frayed-out ribbon-ends, 
stood the great Yorke estate, lying along the 
river in many a rich acre, and interposing a 
strip of forest between itself and the unfin- 
ished Berkshire Avenue. Many an ambitious 
capitalist coveted this fair, smooth slope; 
envious house-owners gazed with longing on 
that beautiful and commanding position, 
which made their own attempts at grandeur 
dwindle so pitifully. Even Mrs. Judge Jep- 
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son, though a lady, used to say playfully that 
she would be willing to tear out Edith 
Yorke’s haughty, pathetic eyes, for the sake 
of getting her house and lands. “Each and 
all made offers, and each and all were refused. 
Though the house was decaying, though the 
grounds were going to waste, though it took 
nearly all their income to pay the taxes which 
a spiteful assessor made as large as possible, 
the haughty remnant of the old Yorke family 
refused to sell the last acres of the great 
township that had belonged to their ances- 
tors and been named for them. Parvenus 
eursed their pride, and took pains to taunt 
them with their poverty; and those whose 
pride was equal to their own, but whose 
wealth was greater, were angry that they 
should be so unbending, and gradually left 
them to the seclusion which they seemed to 
desire. Scarcely any one in the town crossed 
their threshold save on business, except Mr. 
Aylier, the Congregational minister. He 
called there regularly once a week, never 
_ failing, though some of his people were little 
pleased with the intimacy, and hinted that 
their pastor had too much sympathy with 
aristocratic feelings to be a true Christian. 
But in spite of all the envy, and the gibes, 
and the bitter stories told of the Yorkes, their 
tall mansion stood proudly on its eminence, 
and overlooked the town with its puny 
attempts at elegance or stateliness. When 
the dwellers on Margrave Avenue looked 
down towards the river, they might lift their 
heads in abounding self-confidence; but 
when their eyes turned on Yorke Hill, their 
conceit was vividly lessened. To be sure, the 
place was anything but trim. The grass was 
running out; there was nothing under culti- 
vation but a kitchen-garden; the blinds were 
- faded, and some of them had come off the 
house; and the stone wall was crumbling, 
the great iron gateway beginning to lean 
awry. But inside those walls of tiny red 
brick, exquisitely put together, as any builder 
could see, were remnants of ancient grandeur 
such as no other house in town could boast. 
There were carpets from Persia, and Turkey, 
ahd France, shabby and threadbare, it is true, 
but precions for all that; there were old carv- 
ings, and china, and silver, and family 
portraits in stately rows, and a hall with 
marble floor and bronze stair-railing—many 
a relic of days when the Yorkes had dom- 
inated over that part of the country, and 
been people of note in the land. Outside 
were the remains of extensive green-houses 


and conservatories, now quite unused and 
gone to decay, and what had been a garden- 
er’s house, aud the large stables in which once 
stood fifteen horses for carriage and saddle; 
and below, at the river, was the boat-house 
still standing, and the granite steps to the 
water, from which the ladies and gentlemen 
had stepped into their boats. This noble old 
place was open to the river-side, and south- 
ward to the town which it faced; but a belt 
of woods, belonging to the estate, hemmed 
them in on the north and westward. 

It was a lovely morning in September, 1862. 
The day was like summer, the sky fair over- 
head, and a soft breeze coming up from the 
south. It brought from the town up to the 
Yorke mansion the sound of an unusual stir. 
Hearing it, a young girl came out presently 
through the open front door and stoud on the 
steps of the portico, leaning against a pillar 
and looking down over the hill. Let us 
observe Edith Yorke, for nearly all that we 
have to relate is of her. She is tall, as a 
woman should be, and a little too slight and 
frail looking, perhaps; but she may mend 
that, being as yet but twenty years of age. 
The face is peculiar, scarcely a Yorke face, 
you would say, after looking at the family 
portraits. Phey are all high-featured, with 
their mouths drawn down at the corners, and 
wide-awake, haughty faces, their heads very 
lofty; but look at a picture in the parlor, in 
one of the places of honor—a picture which a 
strangermight think to be a fancy sketch— 
and you will see that Miss Yorke’s face is not 
the first of its kind in the house. This picture 
represents a lady in a court costume of Louis 
XVL., and out of the canvas look a pair of 
dreamy, sea-blue eye8, very like those that 
are now gazing down towards the town from 
the portico outside. A frail, transparent- 
looking creature, stately, too, like some tall 
flower that has run up in a rich, tropical soil. 
Dark hair, heavy and glossy, in strong con- 
trast with the dazzling fairness of the skin, 
dark brows, drawn in wide and perfect arches 
over those beautiful eyes, an indescribable, 
exquisite French nose, delicate yet spirited, 
a small round chin, and full lips of a vivid 
red. This lady was, or had been, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Yorke, nee Mademoiselle Nathalie Saint 
Pierre, a daughter of one of the oldest families 
in France. Mademoiselle’s father had become 
impoverished, had come to America as an 
attache to the French embassy, bringing his 
wife and little daughter, had lost his wife, 
finally, had himself died and left his child te 
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Madame Yorke, as she was called, Edith’s 
great-grandmother, and an old friend of the 
Saint Pierres whom she had known in 
France. Madame took the child, brought her 
up as her own, took her to Paris to see her 
grand relations, and be presented at court, 
where she was graciously received by the 
king and the beautiful Marie Antoinette, then 
brought her home and married her to her 
only son, Frederick, to whom the girl had 
been engaged from childhood.. The bride 
died within a year after her marriage, leaving 
a son, Edith’s father, and at her death her 
husband shut himself up from the world, and 
lived alone with his child, and the portrait of 
the wife whom he had adored with an almost 
insane fondness. His fortunes were already 
on the wane, and it was in his time that the 
estate dwindled from its vast proportions, and 
became merely a residence. But still he kept 
up some state, and the young son of the house 
had all that money could get. It was in these 
days that the people began to remark on the 
Yorke family, and put them down as much 
as possible from the pedestal they had held 
in the public esteem; and it was now, too, 
that the family began to develop that bitter 
pride in place of their former stately conde- 
scension, which is likely to be engendered in 
the hearts of the unwillingly discrowned, 
The widower lived a life of misery, a strange, 
wild, gloomy life, of which the servants used 
to speak shudderingly, and of which the 
gossips whispered terrible things; and at last 
he died in torment, and his. son succeeded to 
the estate. It was true, he succeeded to his 
father’s strange life, also. Whatever influence 
had poisoned that, poisoned his, too, and 
gradually his fortunes narrowed, and they 
lived still more shut out from the town, hay- 
ing scarcely any intercourse with the people 
outside their gates. 

But Mr. Saint Pierre Yorke, as he had 
been named for his mother’s sake, had found 
a wife worthy of him in spite of his failing 
fortunes and strange character. He. had, 
while quite young, married Miss Margaret 
Colbert, a lady as proud as himself, and, like 
himself, of decayed fortunes, They had six 
children, of whom none lived. beyond the first 
few years save the eldest, Frederick, named 
for his grandfather, and the youngest, Edith, 
named for Mrs. Yorke’s English mother. 

Mr, Saint Pierre Yorke died miserably,even 
as his father had died, nong asking or being 
permitted to come near him except his own 
family and a physician from the city; and 
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early one morning, when little Edith was but 
ten years old, her father was consigned to the 
family tomb on the borders of the estate, no 
one attending the burial service except the 
minister, the family, and the city physician, 

This was sufficient to provoke the ive of the 
curious towns-people. It was bad enough to 
be kept out of the house on ordinary occa- 
sions; but to be forbidden the chance to go 
there to a funeral, or even to have a doctor 
whom they could question, was no less than 
an insult. 

Mrs. Yorke cared little for their cold looks 
and their sneers. She shut herself up in her 
house, educated her daughter, and worked 
their estate vigorously, saving every dollar to 
send her son to college. Servants used to tell 
tales of these three, also; how Mrs. Margaret 
was sometimes heard walking her room and 
crying out, “Ruined, ruined!” while she 
wept and wrung her hands, They told how 
she had been seen and heard pleading on her 
knees to her son, she the haughtiest woman 
in the commonwealth, and how he sat with 
his face in his hands and his hands on the 
table before him, and only groaned, making 
no other answer to her prayer. 

Whatever her trouble had been, it soon 
killed her. When Edith was sixteen, and her 
brother at twenty-eight had just graduated. 
from college, the mother was forced to take 
to her bed, from which she never rose. Again 
the listening servants heard her passionate 
pleadings, the despairing groans of her son, 
and the frantic grief of the young Edith, who 
cried out that it were better they were all 
dead. 

When Mrs. Yorke died, some of her friends, 
with whom she had kept up a constant corre- 
spondence, though she had but little personal 
intercourse with them, came to Yorkeville, 
and there was a solemn and stately funeral. 
They brought with them an Episcopal minie- 
ter from the city, and everything was done 
decently and in order. But again the town’s 
people were cheated; for when some of them 
had resolved to go boldly up to Yorke Hill 
in the afternoon when they had been told 
that the funeral was to be, they were met by 
the coach coming out the great gate and 
taking the company to the depot for the 
afternoon train to the city, and learned that 
the funeral had taken place in the morning, 
and, worse yet, that half a dozen persons from 
the town had been invited, and had actually 
attended this exclusive ceremony, had seen 
Mrs. Margaret Yorke laid out in the silver- 
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colored satin in which she had been married, 
and had followed the little mourning train 
across the green at the northern side of the 
house, to the tomb not far away, half hidden 
among pine trees, where slept so many 
generations of the Yorkes. 

On his mother’s death, Mr. Frederick, 
instead of studying a profession, as had been 
intended, came home and lived with his 
sister. Indeed, he had no other choice at 
first, for she could not be left alone in the 
great house; and, besides, all the way he had 
of living, till his profession should be won, 
would have been from the money saved by 
his mother. Mrs. Yorke had not disdained 
to put up fruits and preserves which an agent 
had sold for her; she had let the great lawn 
grow up to tall grass, and sold the hay; she 
had raised beds upon beds of herbs, which 
Martha Barton, her housekeeper and facto- 
tum, had taken into the city every fall and 
sold for quite a sum, nobody being the wiser. 
But the sums so obtained were small, after 
all, and nobody knew, but Mrs. Yorke and 
her children, that samme of the old family 
silver had been sold. To be sure, it had been 
sold to Miss Eleanor Purcell, a near relative 
of Mrs. Yorke, and sold under the condition 
that at any time that the purchase-money 
should be refunded the plate should be re- 
stored to its former owners. But this condi- 
tion was a mere form; for it was altogether 


improbable that the family would ever be in 


a situation to redeem their forfeited goods, so 
that it might be looked on as lost to them. 
Miss Purcell was glad to get it, and would 
keep it if she could. She would not do any- 
thing dishonest, but she had a spite at the 
Yorkes. It was whispered that Mr. Saint 
Pierre Yorke had hesitated some time 
between her and the lady whom finally he 
made his wife, and Miss Purcell was not a 
person likely to forgive such an indignity, 
even if her heart had received no wound. 
She was older than Margaret Colbert by 
several years, and that made the sting yet 
sharper. She had never married, and had 
had but little intereourse with her rival and 
relative till the time of these money trans- 
actions. She came to Mrs. Yorke’s funeral, 
and tried to be gracious and sympathizing; 
but she could not hide that she did not like 
Frederick, and Edith shrank from the woman 
who had been on such cool terms with her 
lost mother. No friendliness, therefore, came 
of this visit, except that the old lady met and 
liked her young relative, and Edith promised 


that if ever she should need assistance, she 
would call on Miss Purcell. At present they 
needed no help, the girl said, with an air of 
proud dignity even in the midst of her grief. 

“ Just like them all, as proud as Lucifer!” 
muttered the old lady, turning away. 

She paid no compliments to Mr. Frederick 
when he helped her into the coach, but gave 
him a scowling bow, and tartly hoped that he 
would take good care of his sister. 

Frederick flushed, lifted his head proudly, 
but said nothing; and so the funeral company 
drove away and left the two orphans to their 
desolation. 

Frederick Yorke was a handsome man in 
those days. He had the Yorke physiognomy ; 
the piercing gray eyes, the dark skin, the 
aquiline nose; but he had a softer mouth, 
and, altogether, a weaker face. There was a 
strange lovk in his face, too, a hollowness 
about the brilliant eyes, an occasional fixed- 
ness of gaze, and a slight pallor and thinness 
in the cheeks, that did not agree with his age. 

Miss Purcell had looked sharply at these 
signs, and seeing them had thought, “The 
demon of the Yorkes has got its claws on 
him, too! He is doomed!” 

As Edith stands on the portico this fair, 
sunny morning, her brother comes slowly out 
and takes his stand behind her. A terrible 
change has passed over him in these four 
years since his mother’s death. Those faint 
signs which the sharp eyes of Miss Purcell 
had detected, are now plainly to be seen by any 
child. Indeed, Mr. Frederick Yorke’s face is 
one that children shrink from, and strangers 
turn with a fascinated terror to look at. The 
alternately brilliant and dull eyes are sunken 
under overhanging brows; the face is sallow 
and swarthy, yet capable of showing a deathly 
paleness; the features are pinched, the mouth 
compressed, the brows drawn with a frown 
of pain or anxiety. His step is listless and 
heavy, his air dreamy and fitful, sometimes 
wild, his whole look that of a man haunted 
by an evil spirit. He was now thirty-two, 
and he looked fifty. 

But in spite of these personal disadvan- 
tages, Mr. Yorke was a man of cultivated and 
active intellect, a great reader, and at times, 
a fiery and passionate speaker. People who 
heard him used to say, “What a man he 
might have made!” 

But he seldom gave them the chance to 
comment on him He shut himself up with 
his sister, and vegy rarely appeared abroad 
except for a brief daily walk through the town. 
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While the two stood there, a third figure 
appeared in the doorway, a figure in striking 
contrast to those who stood without. Martha 
Barton was the ideal Yankee woman, large, 
strong, neat, “smart,” angular and iude- 
pendent. But, unlike what Yankee women 
ordinarily are, she was devoted heart and 
soul to her employers, and took as much 
pride in the family as they took in them- 
selves. She had none of that upstartly 
ambition which prompts some to aspire to 
positions which they are unfitted for and 
incapable of filling, and to hate all above 
them. In her own way she was proud; proud 
of her honesty and her faithfulness, proud 
that she knew how to perform her duties, 
and proud in the confidence of those whom 
she served. She was too proud to try to be, 
or appear to be, other than she was, a valued 
servant to people who were accustomed to 
service, and who knew how to receiye it. 

When we say that this woman worked 
without wages, insisting that she was a 
member of ‘the household, and their fortunes 
were bets, her devotion will be more evident. 
On the other hand, her faithfulness was fully 
appreciated, and both Mr. Yorke and Miss 
Edith would as little have thought of refusing 
to share the last dollar with her as with each 
other. 

These three formed the household, and 
were all that was left of the once stately 
establishment of the house of Yorke. 


CHAPTER II. 


YORKEVILLE was like a full hive that morn- 
ing, and for many a day after. The war 
which had long been waxed with tongues, 
had broken out in bloodshed, and this town 
was frantically loyal. The fewcolored people 
who lived in Yorkeville found themselves all 
at once famous, speeches were the order of 
the day, and every white man, woman and 
child south of Mason & Dixon’s line was 
every day and hour verbally cast into the fire 
that is not quenched. Some few, truly patri- 
otic, and sincere in their principles,’ saw 
sorrowfully the struggle that was coming, and 
firmly, but with few words, prepared them- 
selves to stand by the right, even unto death. 
But, as might be expected, the blatant 
majority were precisely those who, had they 
been born at the South, and born slave-owners, 
would have held on to their human chattels 
with as tenacious a grip as any Georgian or 
Texan of them all, and fought for them with 
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as much determination and fierceness as any 
guerrilla of the war. It is delightful to the 
human biped to find somebody in contrast 
with whom he appears righteous, and it is the 
nature of the American human biped to make 
speeches on every possible occasion. Here 


‘was the chance for both these proclivities to 


be fully gratified, and the people of Yorke- 
ville, like those of many another town, im- 
proved their opportunities heartily, They 
had even volunteered in huge numbers, pro- 
testing all the time that the cowards of rebels 
would not fight. 

The occasion of the particular stir which 
had called the Yorkes out onto their portico 
to see, was twofold. Firstly, a company of 
infantry was going away the next day, and 
was now having its final parade; secondly, 
Mr. Archibald Freeman, the lieutenant- 
governor elect of the State, was in town, and 
the new company proposed killing a whole 
flight of birds with that one stone of their 
parade. Firstly, they would show their new 
uniforms, themselves, their proficiency in 
marching in line, and wheeling without 
crumbling into individuals, and they would 
give the 'eutenant-governor a reception and 
a serenade. They were in process of exe- 
cuting all these commissions on that sunny 
September morning. As the company march- 
ed gallantly through the principal streets, 
what eyes looked at them! eyes of mothers. 
wives and children, eyes of lovers, and all 
suffused and seeing each but dimly that dear 
form singled out by love as the chief hero 
around whom all the others clustered. The 
future was mercifully hidden from them, and 
they knew not that that little band would 
march through blood and courage knee deep, 
would be burnt by Southern suns; frozen in 
snows, starved in prisons, till only a shattered 
wreck should come back to them with the 
tale of horror. These men, lifting up their 
right hands, had offered themselves to God 
and the cause, and God had taken them at 
their word. Of the imagined sufferings which 
in the moment of enthusiasm they promised 
to accept, he would give them their fill in 
bitter reality, the glow and the gloss of fancy 
worn off. Woe to them if their heroism 
was on their lips rather than in their hearts! 

The avenue and square in front of the 
Margrave House was a dense crowd of human 
beings in the highest possible state of enthu- 
siastic excitement. They could scarcely make 
room for the company to go to their place in 
front of the balcony from which it was ex- 
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pected that the Honorable Mr. Freeman would 
address them, and the heroes were forced to 
derange their ranks in order to gain their 
position. But when there, not a woman, per- 
haps not a man in the crowd, but would gladly 
have been able, for the nonce, to look two 
ways at once, at whatever detriment to beauty 
of appearance. The soldiers on the one hand, 
with their martial appearance, and their bay- 
onets wreathed in flowers, like conquerors, 
and on the other, one of the first orators and 
politicians of the State, a handsome man, 
moreover, and unmarried. Who would not 
wish to look two ways at once? 

‘Dear reader, do you expect me to get en- 
thusiastic over the shouts, and the waving of 
handkerchiefs, and the glistening of bright 
eyes? I would be happy to if it would please, 
and if it were possible; but, really, I can’t. I 
ean only say that the occasion was sufficiently 
well-managed, and pretty much like hundreds 
of other demonstrations which we have all 
seen till they fail to wake an echo. Soda- 
water is delightful just out of. the fountain, 
but it isn’t good the next day. Let us pass 
over this glorification, only mentioning that 
the Honorable Mr. Freeman did not make the 
speech that was expected of him. While the 
band played their best, not quite equal to 
Gilmore’s or Dodsworth’s, the gentleman 
came out onto the baleony, and while the 
brass and vocal acclamations tried to out-blare 
each other, he bowed profoundly twice, and 
quietly retired before the people had got their 
mouths shut to listen. There was a pause of 
surprise, expectation, disappointment and in- 
quiry; then “ one of the principal citizens” 
of the town stood forth in the balcony, and in 
a stentorian voice (to which he was indebted 
for his being chosen on this occasion) ex- 


plained. The honorable gentleman whom 
they were all so anxious to hear, etc., had 
been talking so much of late, etc., that he 
begged to be excused this morning, the state 
of his throat and lungs rendering speaking in 
the open air painful and injurious. They 


must imagine what he would gladly say, were 


he able. But, the honorable gentleman’s 
pologizer added, he was happy to announce 
that the honorable gentleman would speak 
that evening in Margrave Hall, on which 
occasion the company of Yorkeville volunteers 
would be present, and the Yorkeville brass 
band would discourse some of their sweetest 
and most patriotic music. 


Of course it was en regle to have this ad- 
dress followed first by a confused shouting, 


then a mustering of forces, finally by three 
cheers for everybody, beginning with the hon- 
orable gentleman who had disappointed them 
on this oceasion only to make their cups over- 
flow in the evening. This at an end, the 
crowd gradually dispersed to their homes. 

With the early evening lights began to 
glimmer in the hall, and the whole town was 
at the doors, pushing and elbowing to get in. 

Margrave Hall was a very fine hall indeed, 
very large and well proportioned, with six 
great windows on each side, the walls between 
them adorned with Ionic, engaged columns. 
There was a gallery over the entrance, whete 
the band was posted surrounded by all the 
small boys in town, with a few shabby elders 
to keep them in order, and a wide platform 
extended quite across the upper end of the 
hall. As early as six o’clock the seats in the 
body of the hall were filled, half an hour later 
the notgble men of the town took the places 
prepared for them on the platform, sitting in 
grim and stately silence. There is nothing in 
life so solenm as the dignified looks, on great 
occasions, of persons to whom great occasions 
rarely occur. These provincial dignitaries 
marched to their benches as if the fate of the 
nations sat perched on the summits of their 
vertebra making flection a crime. 

At seven o’clock precisely, the door into the 
dressing, or ante-room, at the end of the plat- 
form opened, the band struck up Hail Colum- 
bia, and a few of the most ultra important of 
the Yorkeville gentlemen entered with the 


speaker of the evening. He was quite another 
man. You saw it in the quiet, easy way in 
which he stepped across the platform, bowed 
courteously, and took the arm-chair placed for 
him. The affair which was to them an epoch, 


was to him a inatter of everyday occurrence, 


and he was neither excited, elated, nor 
flattered. 

Nearly all those who had not seen him be- 
fore exclaimed at the same thought. How 
young he was! They had expected from his 
dignified position to see a middle-aged man ; 


but Mr. Freeman, though really thirty-five, 
did not look thirty. There was something 
almost boyish in his quick motions, his slight 
figure, the careless dark hair tossed back from 
his forehead, and the pale, beautiful mouth 
from which the dark mustache curled back. 


A nearer glance might show you signs of ex- 
perience in the face, but as the audience saw 
him, he appeared’ a very young man indeed. 
He seated himself, and spoke pleasantly with 
the gentlemen at either side of him, glancing 
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over his audience at the same time. In 
that pause, as he chanced to look towards 
the entrance of the hall, he saw a slight stir 
there, then appeared a gentleman with a lady 
on his arm, slowly making his way up the 
crowded aisle. The eyes of the stranger were 
riveted on this couple, not less for the rare and 
dainty beauty of the girl, than for the strange, 
tragical face of the tall man to whom she 
clung. He marked, too, an unusual feeling 
in them towards the crowd, and in the crowd 
towards them. On all sides people made way 
for them unwillingly, and followed them with 
sneering looks, and more than one took pains 
insolently to obstruct their passage. They 
both seemed perfectly aware of this feeling, 
for while the girl clang to the arm of her com- 
panion with hands that were almost clenched, 
he walked recklessly forward with his head 
up, and a fire leaping out of his angry dark 
eyes. 

“Who are they?” asked Mr. Freeman, of 
the gentleman on his right. 

“ Mr. and Miss Yorke,” was the answer. 

“Why are people so rude to them?” de- 
manded the stranger, then, in a somewhat 
peremptory manner. 

“Are they rude?” replied the gentleman, 
suavely. “I did not notice. They are not 
popular. They are avery proud family, and 
hold themselves very much aloof from people. 
Besides, you perceive that there are no seats 
in front.” 

“My father and Mr. Yorke’s father were 
classmates at college,’ Mr. Freeman said, 
hastily. “I know all about the family. Can 
you oblige me by making room on the platform 
for him ?” 

The gentleman reddened, but began to 
move a little. 


“Tt is not sure that Mr. Yorke is loyal,” he 
remarked. 

“T guess he’s all right,” said Mr. Freeman, 
decidedly. 

By this time the couple had reached the 
front and stood in sight of the whole audience, 


looking for seats, No one stirred. Geutle- 
men affected not to see, and ladies stared. 
Why hadn’t they taken back seats? Others 
called out, “Down in front!’ and whispers 
and titters came from various directions. 


Edith Yorke, who had come ap the hall un- 


willingly, forced by her angry brother, who 
had been offended by some rudeness at their 
entrance, turned her pale face at the platform, 
and knowing that no help would come from 
acquaintances, looked with involuntary ap- 
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peal in the face of the stranger whom they 
had come to hear. It was all he waited for. 
Rising immediately, he lifted the velvet arm- 
chair which had been brought there for his 
special use, and stepping from his place, 
offered it to Frederick Yorke. Edith’s brother 
took it without hesitation, and placed it for 
her, acknowledging the courtesy with an air 
that seemed to say, that it was only their 
due. 

The lieutenant-governor might, under 
different circumstances, have thought that 
his politeness deserved a less haughty ac- 
knowledgment, but he had seen enough to 
account for, and in some degree excuse the 
other’s irritation. Besides, he was amply re- 
warded by seeing the blush come in that 
lovely face, the look of relief with which 
Edith sank into the chair, and the smiling 
eyes and lips that thanked him. 

“Will you take a seat on the stand, Mr. 
Yorke?” the speaker then asked. 

“Thank you,’ was the grave answer. 
“ They are making room for me here.” 

In fact, the people on the front bench were 
impressed as well as angered by this distin- 
guished attention paid to those whom they 
delighted to slight, and overawed by so shin- 
ing an example, had managed to make room 
for Mr. Yorke beside his sister. 

It would be safe to say that not half the 
audience heard the first half of Mr. Freeman’s 
address, fine as it was. This incident com- 
pletely upset them, That the name of Yorke 
could carry weight, and win attention from 
people who knew nothing of the self-estab- 
lished magnates of the town, had not occurred 
to them. What could it mean? Had some 
rich relation left the Yorkes a fortune to set 


them up again, and did the man know it? 


Was he, perhaps, himself a relative of the 
family? Was he, O, was he in love with 
Edith? This last question was asked by 
many a heart-stricken lady and swain. For, 
unpopular as the family were, let it not be 
supposed that there were no young men in 


Yorkeville to bow in homage to Miss Edith’s 
beauty. In fact, more than one was suffering 
the bitterness of despair on heraccount; and, 
perhaps, there was not one who would not 
have felt himself blest if she had smiled upon 
him. 

But Edith, leaning back against the velvet 
cushions, fair, and self-possessed as a young 
princess, looked and listened attentively, losing 
no word, no turn of expression, no slightest 
gesture. Her eyes were critical, and sho 
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knew that they beheld a thorough gentleman, 
not one finical in little technical niceties, but 
one familiar with the amenities of life, one in 
whom a superior intellect, well cultivated, 
was joined to a good heart and refined taste. 
Good families keep the run of each other; and 
she knew that Mr. Freeman was a gentleman 
by birth. His mother, moreover, was a 
second cousin to Miss Purcell, so that by 
marriage he was related to them. 

Mr. Freeman wa‘ uot what could be called 
an enthusiastic speaker, but there was a 
strong and ardent fire in his speech which 
was the cause of enthusiasm in others. His 
talk was plain and clear, no claptrap, no 
seeking for applause, and he was full of his 
subject. He spoke with indignation of the 
revolt of the Southern States, but he did not 
pronounce every Southerner to be a villain 
and a knave. He owned that some were 
sincere, and only mistook their rights; but 
not therefore would he give them their way. 
It must be war. They had chosen, and we 
also must choose to stand by what we firmly 
believe to be right. 

In short, he spoke like a reasonable man, 
whose principles were so firmly rooted that 
they did not go tumbling about and upsetting 
common sense and decency. 

When the speaker seated himself again, his 
first glance was directed to Edith Yorke. He 
had felt the magnetism of hersteady, upraised 
eyes and fixed attention while he spoke; now 
his heart gave a bound as he met the bright, 
fleet smile that glanced across her face. A 
blush followed the smile, and she turned to 
hide her embarrassment by speaking to her 
brother. It was a good while before the 
crowd cleared from the back part of the hall 
sufficiently to allow those in front to make a 
motion. When they did, Mr. Yorke returned 
the arm-chair to the platform, and thanked 
the speaker for his politeness to Miss Edith, 
and for the pleasure which his address had 
given them. His civilities were most cordially 
received. 

“We have a right to be acquainted, since 
our fathers were,” Mr. Freeman said, in that 
frank way which was found so winning by 
men as well as by women. “And we may 
claim some connection, tuo.” 

Frederick Yorke was scarcely as cordial. 
His smileless face was heavy and haggard, 
and his speech was slow. It was more like 
the speech of an automaton, such an utter 
lack of all appearance of feeling was there. 
The anger that had glowed in his face when 


he first appeared was gone; he seemed only 
desirous to make his acknowledgment, and 
relapse into silence. But in spite of these 
disadvantages, Frederick Yorke possessed the 
remains of great beauty, and there was ele- 
gance in his very listlessness. 

Edith turned as she took her brother’s arm, 
and cast one more glance back at the gentle- 
man who was looking after her. That glance 
went to his heart, though he could scarcely 
have interpreted it. It was not smiling, 
though there was in it gratitude tempered by 
pride. It was rather appealing. Knowing 
the girl and her circumstances, was to under- 
stand the feeling. He was the first person 
who had openly stood out between them and 
insult, and, as such, had aclaim on her. Then, 
in her desolate, lonely life she felt so often the 
need of help that her heart clung to one who 
seemed helpful. It was hard to turn away 
and perhaps never see him again. Besides, 
in her solitude this girl had dreamed of lovers, 
not everyday lovers, perhaps, but such as she 
had read of in volumes of old romance, and 
this handsome and eloquent man, on whose 
thrilling speech the listening crowds hung, 
seemed dike the brightest in that glittering 
procession. 

Again at the door they were compelled to 
pause, and again on the upper landing, and 
when they reached the lower landing where 
the stairway from the hall ante-room met the 
great stairway, they came face to face with 
Mr. Freeman, who, it must be owned, had 
been carefully manceuvering to that very end. 
He removed his hat and bowed, and Edith’s 
face lit up with a glad light that told more 
than she knew. 

“Let me keep the crowd away from you,” 
he said, placing himself at the opposite side 
from her brother. 

Involuntarily she laid a trembling hand in 
his arm, and went down the stairs supported 
by him, pressed close to his side by the 
throng. 

What did it mean, that delicious trouble 
that filled her heart? Why was it that she 
wished the crowd a thousand times greater, 
and that they might never be able to stir from 
that spot, but stand there forever? Poor 
Edith did not know it, but for the first and 
the last time in her life, she was in love. 

You have noticed your morning-glory 
vines, at evening some twisted bud that seems 
far from flowering shows its frail coil, but at 
dawning, see! there is the wide-open flower, 
opened even to its glowing heart by the first 
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yellow sunbeam. So with this girl. Yester- him to call, but he merely thanked him again 

day she scarce knew that she had aheart,and and moved on. Edith was too timid and con- 

to-day the morning-glory of her existence had scious to repair the omission, and they parted 

burst into full and perfect flower. so. But hearts do not part so easily as 
Mr. Freeman lingered when they reached hands do. 

the pavement. Mr. Yorke should have asked 


TWO DAYS. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


For two great days I praise God, even in heaven, 
Amid the voices of the cherubim, 
And the rapt angels singing praise to him, 
Before the throne, before the flaming seven 
Which are his spirits, I praise God in his heaven! 


The first day. To the shelter of a palm 
I dragged me, useless, while my brethren ran 
To do the altar service, man by man, 
Bearing the offerings on each reverent arm, 
Kindling sweet incense in the holy calm. 


I was a Levite born, yet lame and blind. 
Whoso hath bodily blemish shall not go 
Before the vail or altar, and also ; 

Not offer God’s bread. Thus the law defined 

There was no need of me born lame and blind. 


And yet my very soul seemed rapt with him, 
And him to serve alone could make life sweet. 
I heard the flocks pass by, with plaintive bleat, 

Going to be offered ere the fires grew dim, 

More blest than I, since they could die for him. 


I knew how the sweet spices filled the air; 
The tabernacle built of precious wood, 
The mercy-seat whereon a cherub stood 

At either end, the vail beyond compare, 

And curtains, scarlet, blue and purple rare. 


I heard afar the priests, my brothers, call 

Upon the ‘Lord with sacrifice and prayer, 

And I, alone, of Aaron’s line not there; 
But prone beneath the palm trees, smooth and tall, 
I lay beseeching God, who loveth all. 


“God of my fathers! bless me with quick death, 
Since life is useless. Wherefore was I born 
Unclean, and set apart a mark for scorn? 

My heart is thine, and thine my every breath, 
Yet thee I may not serve, the stern law saith. 
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' Behold! they offer sacrifice by fire, 
The priests with ephods round thy altar wait, 
For the sweet, holy service, calm, elate, 
While I, who love thee, Lord, with high desire, 
Lie here contemned, as singled by thine ire, 


“Have pity, Lord!” A sudden stillness smote 
Upon my soul, as if ’twere holy ground; 
Something came near me, though I heard no sound. 
Before my sightless eyes there seemed to float 
A white, bright vision I may not denote. 


And a Voice spake: “O troubled soul, be still! 
Thy Lord doth hold thee hidden in his hand; 
Wilt thou not learn, wilt thou not understand, 

Tis but the spirit’s worship that he will 

Delight in, though a thousand flocks ye kill? 


“Though beautiful the tabernacle built 
Here for his glory, yet, except ye be 
Each man his temple, offering spiritually, 
Vain is the blood of kids and bullocks spilt, 
Vain the burnt sacrifice to cleanse your guilt. 


“And blest art thou, so sweetly set apart; 
Perchance these earthly shows had warped thy will; , 
But now, held fast by God’s kind hand, be still! 
Muse on him softly, offer a pure heart; 
For meekly thus to serve him is thy part.” 


And then the vision faded, tenderly 

Seeming to leave a touch upon my brow. 

O, for that day, dear Lord, I praise thee now! 
I rose up full of peace, content to see 
Only thy will from thenceforth done in me. 


The second day. There was a sound of psalms, 
And holy offerings were made, before 
The people, at the tabernacle door. 

I did not seek to hide by distant palms; 

My soul was still as one that God’s love calms. 


What though they passed me by, those Levite youth 
Whom on that day the priest did consecrate, 
Upon the service of the Lord to wait, 

And I left out, since lame and blind, in sooth? 

Yet was I, too, the child of God in truth. 


As they rejoiced that time their day had brought 
To serve, to sacrifice with praise and prayer, 
So I rejoiced, whose time began not there 

To be my Lord's, since every hour and thought 

Were his whose love my soul had fondly sought. 


And I stood, thankful, musing on that love, 

When, on a sudden, stillness came again, 

And that bright vision that erst soothed my pain, 
When the Voice spake to me in the palm grove, 
Once more descending now from heaven above; 
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And then these words: “Child, thou hast learned to wait, 
Hast learned to serve thy Lord, with quiet heart, 
And follow him in hidden ways apart. 

Forget it not,—for lo! he calls, though late; 

Go join thy brethren, be not separate. 


“Thou hast thy wish of old. Go forth,—be clean!” 
Whereat my eyes were opened clear to see, 
My limbs grew strong, I walked forth firm and free. 
No longer did the stern law come between 
Me and the altar where the priests were seen. 


Thenceforth I served our Lord with outward show, 
Thenceforth I served him in my hidden heart; 
And both were sweet, but sweetest when apart 

From all, I praised him for his visions two, 

For which I'll praise him endless ages through. 


These two great days I sing of even in heaven, 
Amid the voices of the cherubim, 
And the rapt angels chanting praise to him; 
Before the throne, before the flaming seven 
Which are his spirits, I praise God in his heaven! 


FATE’S WAY. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


“Wett, Jack,” said Grandma Vanderberg, 
with a little anxious flush on her cheek, 
meeting her grandson at the door. 

“Well, grandma,” echoed Jack, stamping 
the snow from his great boots. 

“T trust that you were pleased with your 
future wife,” began grandma, nervously, not 
knowing exactly what to say, as Jack threw 
himself lazily into an arm-chair before the 
glowing fire. 

“I don’t know anything about my future 
wife,” growled Jack, giving the fire an angry 
poke; “but if you mean Miss Earlston, I am 
pleased with her. She has good sense; she 
ran away and wouldn’t see me at all, in spite 
of all they could do. Left a nice little note 
for me, wherein she says nothing ,would 
induce her to marry me, though she is sorry 
I am to lose my fortune on her account.” 

Grandma Vanderberg opened her eyes very 
wide, both in anger and amazement. 

“ Indeed! And what reasons does she give, 
pray? Isn’t a Vanderberg good enough for 
one of those poor Earlstons, I should like to 
know? What does her father say about it?” 

“O, he only raves a little, coaxes one 


minute and threatens the next; but what 
does it all amount to? She always ruled the 
household, they say; one of these haughty, 
headstrong, domineering women. I thank 
the fates that have ridded me of her, gold 
and all! I'd rather die than be bound for 
life to such a person!” 

“How do you know so much about her if 
you’ve never seen her?” asked grandma, 
curtly. 

“O, I know it by hearsay,” said Jack. 
“And now, grandma, please never let mo 
hear anything more of Miss Earlston or 
Uncle John’s will. Let the orphans and the 
heathen enjoy his money, and leave me in 
peace.” 

“Well,” said grandma, drawing a long 
breath, “ you can do without it much better 
than she can, I should judge; for she is so 
poor that she is obliged to be her own seam- 
stress, even, and you have enough to support 
yourself decently, even without your profes- 
sion. We shall see what she'll come to by- 
and-by. I never liked the idea of your 
marrying into that family. The Vanderbergs 
always did look higher than the Earlstons; 
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but I thought as long as your Uncle John 
was so set upon it, and left all his fortune 
between you and that girl, provided you 
should marry, you had better see to it at 
once. “And grandma rocked herself violent- 
ly, never heeding that one of her rockers was 
entangled with a table leg. 

“Well, grandma,” said he, laughing, “ we're 
perfectly satisfied to have it as it is, then. I 
always abhorred marriages gotten up in that 
way. The Vanderbergs all have a little spice 
of romance in them, and fall delightfully in 
love when their time comes, and have merry 
weddings, and bonnie, simple-hearted little 
brides. Just think how stupid it would be if 
I were obliged to bring that lofty, strong- 
minded, precise young woman, for such they 
say she is, to cloud our gay, bright, free-and- 
easy Dutch household!” 

“But money is money,” said grandma, 
smoothing her little lace-flounced apron 
thoughtfully, “and it’s a good deal that you 
are throwing away—you and that foolish girl 
together.” 

“But how can I help it?” said Jack, hotly. 
“There, grandma, I forgot to wish you a 
merry Christmas, and you've forgotten to 
give me some dinner. I’m half famished.” 
And Jack strode away to the great dining- 
room, that was full of savory Christmas 
odors, though the table was bare. 

Grandma followed him, intent upon turkey 
and plum-pudding, though she still prated of 
Miss Earlston, unmindful of her favorite’s 
request. 

“Ah,” said Jack, feasting his appreciative 
nostrils, “Christmas fare!” And presently the 
savory viands were smoking before him, and 
grandma pouring coffee for him with her 
own little, plump, wax-like hands. 

“My poor boy!” said she, caressing his 
light curls. But Jack did not appear like one 
who needed pity, eating his dinner with all 
the zest of a boy. 

“Grandma thought, “There are people 
who think heaps of you if Miss Eariston does 
reject you.” And Jack, reading it in her 
face, dropped his knife and fork to kiss her, 
searcely stopping to wipe all the gravy from 
his blonde mustache. 

There was a light clinking of glasses from 
the other side of the room, and there was a 
little, dark, somewhat amused face just o’er- 
topping the sideboard. Jack reddened to his 
temples, and Grandma Vanderberg looked 
up with questioning displeasure. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the little crea- 


ture, sweeping towards the door, glass in 
hand. “I was mixing Tilly’s drops.” 

“Where in the world did you pick up that 
little brownie, grandma? + Who is she?” said 
Jack, as the door closed behind her. 

“O, the new governess, Miss Lamont,” sald 
grandma. “I wish that she didn’t move 
about quite so softly. She annoys me, always 
appearing right before one’s face when one 
least expects her.” 

“But do you like her, grandma?” 

“T can hardly tell so soon. She seems 
amiable, and is accomplished. She sings 
charmingly.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Jack, swallowing 
the last of his plum-pudding. “She may be 
able to make something out of that shrill, 
high voice of Tilly’s. There’s enough of it, 
I’m sure, if it were only a little more musical. 
By the way, where are the children? I 
expected a raid on my pockets long before 
this time.” 

“Did Mr. Earlston make any apologies?” 
began grandma, again, never heeding Jack’s 
question. 

Jack shrugged his shoulders impatiently; 
but to his relief the door opened just then, 
and a troop of little noisy feet came rushing 
into the room—Bess, and Mab, and Tilly. 

“What did you bring us, Jack?” they 
shouted in chorus, thrusting their little 
chubby hands into his pockets. 

“Hands off!” said Jack, laughingly. “I 
don’t carry valuables about in my pockets; 
but perhaps I have had an interview with 
Santa Claus. We shall see.” 

And with Bess throned on his shoulder, 
they went to inspect the contents of a mys- 
terious looking box in the hall, which inspec- 
tion proved highly satisfactory. 

“Tt isn’t Christmas until to morrow; but 
these are only Jack’s gifts, not Santa Claus’s, 
at all,” explained Bess to Miss Lamont, who 
was called as a mark of special favor to see 
the pretty things. 

“But, Jack,” said Tilly, with her mouth 
full of sugar-plums, “Jenny said that you 
were gone away to marry Miss Early, or some 
such name as that. Where is she? Aren’t 
you going to live here?” 

Jack was engaged in putting a puzzle to- 
gether for Mab, and made no reply. 

“She said you were going to marry her 
because Uncle John wanted you to, and left 
you some money if you would,” persisted 
Tilly. 

Jack looked up, red and angry, meeting the 
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deep brown eyes of Miss Lamont fixed curi- 
ously upon him, and for some indefinable 
reason she blushed scarlet, and seemed much 
confused, also. Jack thought it must have 
been through sympathy. 

“ What a queer little thing she is!” thought 
Jack, as she proceeded with much tact to 
distract Tilly’s attention from the unfortu- 
nate subject. “Pretty, too, with all that color 
in her face, though I thought her fearfully 
plain at first. I wonder where grandma 
found her.” 

It was Christmas evening, and Christmas 
evenings were always merry indeed at the 
Vanderberg mansion. The great rooms were 
all aglow with ruddy light, great fires glit- 
tering on the broad, hospitable-looking 
hearths, and everywhere a cheery bustle, 
laughter and gay voices. Miss Lamont part- 
ed the curtains to let the light shine out onto 
the snow, and stood there, listening to the 
wind that came in gleeful blasts up the long 
garden avenue and died in the branches of the 
snow-laden evergreens by the door. Tilly 
and Mab came dancing up behind her to 
twist holly berries into her hair. 

“What splendid hair you have, Miss 
Lamont!” said Tilly, parting the thick, wavy 
folds behind her ear. “Why don’t you dress 
it differently, and wear flowers and ribbons 
as Cousin Lily does? You'd be quite pretty 
if you didn’t dress yourself after such a prim 
fashion. Grandma says so. Jack thinks 
you're pretty, any way. I heard him tell Lily 
so this morning.” 

“Do you repeat everything you hear?” 
scokled Jack, with a laugh, however, to 
contradict his tone. 

Miss Lamont’s blush was so deep that it 
did not leave her cheeks for the whole 
evening. 

“Don’t you like to look pretty and wear 
pretty things?” questioned Mab. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Lamont, laughing. “Td 
like to wear pearls, and satin, and laces. I'd 
like to be as dainty as a queen, if I could.” 

“So would I,” said Tilly, “and live in a 
palace where the floors were all paved with 
diamonds, as the fairy princess did in the 
story-book. If you had alot of money you 
wouldn’t have to be a governess, would you, 
Miss Lamont? If I had 4 good deal, I'd give 
you some. Grandma’s rich, but Jack isn’t, 
Grandma says he doesn’t care anything about 
money,” 

Miss Lamont’s eyes danced with amuse- 
ment, and she expressed herself as being very 
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grateful to Tilly for her sympathy; but Jack 
looked angry and embarrassed. He seated 
himself at the great old-fashioned organ, and 
a grand Christmas anthem arose from under 
the touch of his restless fingers. Even Tilly 
was silenced by its spell—the wonderful 
music now sobbing itself almost into silence, 
now bursting forth into the full joy of a world 
redeemed. A new light kindled in Miss 
Lamont’s grave, brown eyes, and moved by 
some sudden impulse, she suffered her voice 
to mingle with the music— 


“Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


A divine joy seemed to ring in the clear 
soprano as it soared away in its perfect 
melody, and then died softly away inte 
slow, sweet chant, tender, and p, andy 
solemn. There was a perfect silence in the 
room when she finished. Jack turned to look 
at her with a strange glow in his deep gray 
eyes, and behold the little brown thing whom 
he had condescended to call pretty had passed 
through some magical change into a beauty! 
Her dusky brown eyes were all aglow with 
light, the color on her cheeks was as splendid 
as that of the red camelias which flushed the 
alabaster rose by her side, and the grave and 
usually somewhat drooping mouth just parted 
over the little milk-white teeth, was all fresh 
and dewy, and full of little.tremulous curves. 
Meeting his steadfast, admiring gaze, she hid 
her eyes under a veil of curling lashes, but 
seemed in no wise displeased. Grandma 
Vanderberg moved uneasily in her chair, and 
sent Miss Lamont in search of Tilly, whose 
long stillness suggested mischief. Jack in- 
wardly rendered earnest thanks to the fates 
who had averted his marriage with Miss 
Eariston. 

“ What a splendid voice that girl has!” said 
Cousin Lily, as the governess flitted away. 

“Yes,” said grandma; “ but I’m afraid she’s 
too forward. I don’t know anything about 
her, either. She didn’t bring any recom- 
mendations; says she never served in the 
capacity of governess before.” 

Jack indulged in a comical little grimace 
from behind grandma’s chair; but he prayed 
for wisdom, and wisdom bade him be silent 
now. 


“She seems ladylike, I’m sure,” said Lily; 
“but she has rather peculiar manners, and is 


such a quick, restless little thing! 
fascinates me strangely.” 

“T don’t like fascinating governesses,” said 
grandma, curtly, shrugging her little round 
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shoulders. “I dare say she will be well 
enough if we don’t spoil her.” 

Miss Lamont was engaged nearly all day 
with the children; the evenings were her 
own. Jack had taken a sudden interest in 
the schoolroom, and made his appearance 
there not unfrequently by means of the back 
stairs. 

“Jack likes to hear us recite our French 
verbs; he says we blunder so comically,” 
said Tilly, one morning, at the breakfast- 
table. “He comes up to the schoolroom 
every day, and stays along time; but he 
never used to when Miss Sharpe was here.” 

Miss Lamont bent her head very low over 
her coffee, and Jack, with an unusual redness 
in his face, looked daggers at the unconscious 
mischief-maker. Grandma Vanderberg’s face 
was a study for a painter. She concluded 
that it was time she should be interested in 
the French verbs, also, and accordingly estab- 
lished herself in the schoolroom with her 
work-basket, forgetting the cosy sitting-room 
fire, and the velvet cushions, and bearing the 
torturing headache which the continual buzz 
gave her like a martyr. 

Jack consoled himself, meanwhile, by rais- 
ing a commotion among the servants, which, 
fur a little time, had the desired effect of 
distracting the old lady’s attention from the 
French verbs, and bringing her out of the 
schoolroom to superintend the discordant 
affairs of the household. Miss Lamont was 
always provokingly the same in her bearing 
towards him; carelessly friendly, never really 
indifferent. Like the maiden in the song, 
she neither bade him go nor stay. 

She had fallen into the habit of keeping her 
room the whole evening, of late. Jack racked 
his brain for pretexts to bring her down stairs. 
He played the grandest music on the old 
organ to lure her, coaxed his violin into the 
most inviting strains; then he would suggest 
a dance to the children that she might be 
called to play for them, or invent games that 
made them so wild with glee that they would 
invariably run for her to share their pleasure. 
The music was generally a failure, but she 
could not well refuse to make her appearance 
when the children requested it. Grandma 
Vanderberg began to look upon her more ap- 
provingly, though she talked of sending her 
away. 

“If he were only safely married to Miss 
Earlston!” she said to herself over and over 
again, 

« The covers of the law books in Jack’s study 
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grew very dusty, and he went wandering 
about the house with a restless light in his 
bright eyes. The white winter days were 
short and dreary. Grandma Vanderberg 
dozed in her chair by the fireside, the children 
were cross over their lessons in the cold 
schoolroom, and even Miss Lamont was 
growing a little pale and dispirited. The 
evenings were merry enough, for there were 
almost always visitors there, though Miss La- 
mont was rarely one of the group in the 
parlor, because Grandma Vanderberg was 
not particular in inviting her to be, perhaps. 
But one day Jack, returning from a twilight 
walk, found her sitting with the children in 
the firelight, to whom she was relating mar- 
vellous stories of the little fairy people. He 
did not hesitate to make himself one of the 
circle, though his comments on and additions 
to the tales elicited much displeasure from 
the children. 

“T’'ll call grandma to take you away if you 
can’t behave yourself, and keep quiet!” said 
Tilly, with stern meaning in look and tone. 

Whereupon Jack concluded to behave him- 
self, and Miss Lamont was induced to relate 
another story, which, by request, was “The 
fair one with the golden locks.” When it 
was finished, her small hearers drew a long 
breath of delight. 

“ How long did you say her hair was?” said 
Tilly. “So long that it reached to the hem of 
her robe? Pooh! that wasn’t so very long, 
either. Yours is almost as long as that; let's 
see if it isn’t!” 

And before Miss Lamont had time to re- 
monstrate, the rude little thing had pulled 
one of the glossy coils of her hair out of its 
fastening, and the silver comb which confined 
the whole silken mass fell out on to the floor. 

Jack stooped to pick it up and restore it to 
its owner, when a name marked on the inside 
attracted his attention; a familiar name, very 
plainly engraved in large, distinct letters, but 
it was not that of Miss Lamont. 

Miss Lamont seemed strangely agitated, and 
reached her hand out eagerly for the comb. 
He surrendered it silently, too bewildered to 
speak. Then a sudden light dawned upon 
him, and he wondered that he had never 
noticed before the strange resemblance be- 
tween Miss Lamont’s face with its clear brown 
skin and ever-changing eyes, and that of the 
little girl he used to play with during his 
visits at Uncle John’s; and that little girl 
was Agatha Earlston! 

Miss Lamont gathered up her hair with 
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tremulous fingers, and even the tips of her 
tiny ears were scarlet. 

“Are you so angry?” faltered Tilly, regard- 
ing her wonderingly. 

She laughed, and Tilly was relieved, though 
it was a little vexed, embarrassed laugh, and 
she would not lift her eyes to accompany it as 
she usually did. 

“Ts your name Agatha?” queried Jack, 
pretending not to notice her confusion, but 
searching her face with very steady, bright 
eyes. 

The sharp, shrill summons of the tea-bell 
saved her from replying, and tea restored her 
to her wonted composure. She lifted hereyes 
to Jack’s like the most dauntless of mortals, 
but she ate her bread and butter in silence, 
while Jack was recklessly merry that Grand- 
ma Vanderberg looked at him with surprise, 
over the rims of her spectacles. 

“I wonder what has come over Jack, now!” 
she thought, half-anxiously, for she was always 
trying to account for his moods, now-a-days, 
to see if she could possibly lay them to the 
influence of that shy little Lamont. 

After tea Miss Lamont was flitting away up 
stairs, but the children caught her on the 
landing. 

“© Miss Lamont, you promised to stay in 
the drawing-room and tell us some riddles to- 
night!” they exclaimed, all in a breath. 

“No, no riddles now,” said Jack, appearing 
suddenly. “I want Miss Lamont to answer 
a riddle forme. Scamper away, and you'll find 
a paper of bonbons on the hall table. May I 
not speak to you, one moment ?” he asked, as 
the children disappeared. 

She turned her face towards him, but was 
silent, and Jack fancied that she looked stern 
and cold. For a moment his heart sank 
within him. 

“O Agatha,” he began, passionately, aftera 
little silence. “I cannot love you less, now 
that I know you as Miss Earlston. Must I 
give you up because of that hateful scheme of 
Unele John’s ?” 

“No, Jack,” she faltered, not if you really 
love me. But what must you think of me?” 

“Think ?” exclaimed Jack, forgetting every- 
thing in his joy. “I think you're an angel!” 

“But you must think it so strange that I 
should be here under these circumstances. 
Believe me, Jack, my coming here to live 
under the same roof with you was purely ac- 
cidental. I engaged myself to your grand- 
mother as governess to your little half-sisters 
before I knew her name. I only knew that 
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she was a friend of my cousin, Mrs. Herbert. 
I left home, as you know, because my father 
was determined that I should marry you, and 
1 was determined to do no such thing. I 
always had a great aversion to marriages 
brought about in that fashion—marriages 
where people are bargained away for money 
by their relations. I had never seen you 
since we were children, but I was determined 
not to like you. I hated the very sound of 
your name, I was so foolish and wicked; and 
when I discovered who my employers were my 
first thought was to find some excuse for 
leaving immediately. Then I saw you, and 
gave up that idea at once, though I feared to 
remain, expecting every day that you would 
discover Miss Earlston in the governess. I 
gave my name as Agatha Lamont, you know, 
and I fancied that you knew that my middle 
name was Lamont, and neither that nor 
Agatha is a common name. Have you not 
suspected me a Jong time? or why were you 
so sure that I was Miss Earlston, because I 
wore a comb with Miss Earlston’s name on 
it? She might have presented it to me, or I 
might have stolen it, for aught you knew!” 

“T never once thought of you in connection 
with Miss Earlston,” said Jack, “ else I should 
not have fallen in love with you at first, as I 
did. I was prejudiced against her, even as 
you were against me. I went to see her 
against my will, L assure you, and was not a 
little relieved when I found that she had 
flown; though I must confess that I was a 
little chagrined, also. But when I saw that 
name on the comb—Agatha L. Earlston—I 
was fairly dazed for an instant, then the truth 
flashed over me. I looked back to see how 
Agatha Earlston looked when she was a little 
girl, and found that she was strangely like 
you. I always imagined that I had met you 
somewhere before, and have noticed when I 
have mentioned the fact to you that you 
seemed somewhat confused.” 

“You have not conquered your prejudice 
against Miss Earlston yet, have you, Jack?” 
said Agatha, laughing; “but mine against 

Jack Vanderberg bas vanished entirely.” 

“No,” said Jack, “but then you wont be 
Miss Earlston any more, but Mrs. Jack 
Vanderberg.” 

She laughed and uttered a few mocking 
words, but Jack was in no wise disconcerted. 

The next day Miss Lamont begged Grand- 
ma Vanderberg to allow her a week’s vacation, 
unexpected business called her totown. The 
old lady hesitated, but finally gave her con-— 
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sent to it, as the children had kept up their 
lessons through half the holidays. And in 
the meantime Jack’s doings were amazing. He 
forsook law altogether, and set about beautify- 
ing the house, filling up the long deserted 
south room for himself, fit for a queen’s 
boudoir, with delicate draperies and sunny 
pictures, and dainty little statuettes, and that 
in the dead of winter, too! Grandma Van- 
derberg concluded that he had parted with 
his senses. 

Miss Lamont came back at the end of the 
week as radiant as a rose. She had grown 
pretty since she first appeared at the Vander- 
berg mansion. Grandma Vanderberg was 
glad to see her, for she felt quite attracted to. 
her, and decided in her own mind to keep her 
as long as she could, now Jack had ceased to 
make such a fool of her. 

“Grandma,” said Jack, on the day after 
Miss Lamont’s arrival, “there’s going to be 
a wedding in the church this evening.” 

“Indeed,” said grandma, snapping her 

_ little bright eyes, for she was always on the 
alert for weddings. “Who’s going to be 
married, Jack? Dana and Miss Fuller?” 

“QO, it’s a secret,” said Jack, “they wish it 
to be a surprise.” 

“Nonsense,” said grandma. “I shouldn't 
wonder if it was yourself, only I don’t know 
who you'd find to marry you!” 

Grandma Vanderberg didn’t know what 
prompted her, but she dressed in her very 
best to go to that wedding, though it didn’t 
matter, as she wasn’t invited to the reception 
which was to come after the ceremony at 
chureh. She imagined that the couple must 
be strangers. But for all that she was won- 
derful in lace and lavender ribbon. 

“TI wonder where Jack is,” she thought, for 
the carriage was waiting at the door, and the 
children, who, through Jack’s influence were 
allowed to go to the wedding, for a wonder, 
were waiting impatiently on the steps. 

“Mr. Jack’s gone,” said the driver, in an- 
swer to her inquiry whether he had seen 
him. “I just drove him down.” 

“Strange!” exclaimed she. “I wonder if 
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Miss Lamont wouldn’t like togo? There’s 
room in the carriage; run up stairs and ask 
her, Tilly, and tell her to hurry. We've no 
time to spare.” 

But no Miss Lamont was to be found, and 
grandma was in a greatly disturbed state of 
mind all the way to church, for fear that 
Jack had taken her to the wedding. But she 
did not lack for escorts when the carriage at 
last reached the church. Grandma wondered 
why they favored her so, especially when one 
of the ushers with a white rose in his button- 
hole rushed down the steps to assist her out 
of the carriage, still more so, when hé placed 
her in the foremost seat among the invited 
guests. But where was Jack? she couldn't 
see him anywhere. But she hadn’t time to 
wonder long, for the organ began to throb and 
thrill with the jubilant music of the Wedding 
March, and far down the long aisle, like a 
white cloud, appeared the bridal party. There 
was a fragrance of orange blossoms, a silken 
stir; every eye was turned towards them as 
they advanced towards the altar. 

“Good heavens! if it isn’t Jack!” said 
grandma, half aloud, and when she saw who 
was by his side she came near fainting. “O, 
that artful little Lamont!” She recovered her- 
self sufficiently to see, and to give Jack such 
a look as never happy bridegroom met before, 
as he stood ready to breathe his vows by the 
altar. He had always been her pride, and for 
him to throw himself away thus! It was more 
than she could bear. Then like one in a 
dream she heard the clergyman pronounce this 
name, Agatha Lamont Earlston, and ge, 
into tears behind her fan. 

She neither saw how strangely beautiful 
Agatha looked as she made her responses in’ 
such clear, distinct tones, nor how handsome, 
and proud, and happy Jack looked as he listen- 
ed to them, nor heard the sweet, impressive 
service at ail. The lights wavered and daneed 
before her eyes, and she seemed to be envel- 
oped in rainbows. The scene was. too joyful, 
she thought, to be a reality. And altogether 
the winter bells never pealed for a happier 
bridal. 
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AN OLD FLAME. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


You thought I loved you? OnceI thought the 


same; 
Such sad mistakes will happen now and then, 
See how yon moth hangs hovering round the 
flame. 
Poor, silly fool, he will but scorch, and when 
His wings are off, he’ll rail against the light 
As if it were to blame for his sad plight! 


You're bitter now; sometlring has gone awry. 
Surely you would not quarrel—let’s be 
friends, 
Perhaps within your future there may lie 
A realm of brightness that shall make 
amends 
For all the squandered hopes of the lost youth 
You mourn, perchance, with only too much 
truth. 


How strange you are! I cannot see the use 
Of harping ever in that solemn way. 

It surely can’t be pleasant. Please, don’t loose 
Those sprigs of heliotrope from my bouquet. 


I prize them for the memories they bring, 
The fiery-sweet and subtile perfumed thing. 


Heartless and cold? It may be as you say; 
were better thus than suffer. Don’t you see 
The crowd is thinning? How the viols play; 
One moves and breathes the air somewhat 
. more free. 
You hate acrowd? It is a tiresome place, 
One always tears one’s temper—and one’s late, 


Life is a cheat? I must say, sir, ’'ve heard 
The same opinion once or twice before. 

If it be so—but then the thought’s absurd! 
Its falsity is nicely covered o’er; 

And why beneath the surface need you look, 

As one should hunt for pebbles in a brook? 


Don’t stand there sighing like a lovesick girl! - 
You’ll spoil my flowers, if you use them so. 
How long, I wonder, could those dancers whirl? 

There, mamma signals it is time to go. 
Forget the past—don’t think too much. Adieu! - 
I live within the present—so must you. 


A STRANGE DUEL. 


BY WILLIAM HUNTER. 


SEVENTEEN years ago I was a student at 
the University of Paris. We were a gay set 
who frequented the restaurant of my esteem- 
ed friend Adolphe Bauleau, who has now been 
dead some five years. 

Poor Adolphe! The politest of Frenchmen 
and most obliging of landlords; his wines 
were always good and his pates unexception- 
able. Peace to his ashes! I well remember 
the last dinner I took in his house, not so 
much from the delicacy of the viands and the 
perfection of the cookery, which latter ex- 
ceeded anything in the Quartier Latin, as 
from an occurrence of which I was an un- 
willing spectator, and to a certain extent a 
participant in. 

It was the last day of my university life, 
and in commemoration of three years of com- 
panionship with some of the noblest hearts I 
had ever met, I gave an entertainment to my 
intimates, and Bauleau’s was the place 
selected for the meeting. Our party consisted 
of but twelve, myself included, and six o’clock 
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was the hour named for sitting down to the 
table. 

At half past five we were mostly all assem- 
bled, as I had specially insisted on punctuality 
and no one wished to disappoint me. The 
intervening moments passed quickly away in 
pleasant chat concerning the manifold inci- 
dents of our student life—forever past on my 
part—until the hours of the clock proclaimed 
the hour appointed, at which instant the 
head gargon entered the apartment and an- 
nounced dinner. Upon counting noses we 
found there was but one absentee, Victor 
Lemoyne, and as he was generally behind- 
hand in everything I was not much surprised 
although a little vexed. 

“ Well,” said Jules Laroque, “are we to wait 
for Lemoyne until the soup gets cold ?” 

“ By no means,” replied Maurice Delavigne. 
“ Victor merely stays away to be consistent. 
Were he to arrive in time his reputation for 
tardiness would be lost.” ~ 

There was a general laugh at this sally, 
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which, however, had hardly died away when 
the door opened and in stalked Lemoyne, and 
with him a stranger, a young man of about 
his own age, whom he introduced as the 


Count de Vautrin. There was no necessity 


for further delay, aud we immediately 


adjourned to the dinner-table which I had 
ordered to be set in the second story back- 
room overlooking the garden, where our fes- 
tivity would not be interrupted by the noise 
and bustle of the street. We reached the 


room and had all taken our seats with the 
exception of Delavigne, who remained stand- 
ing, and with good reason, too, every place 
was occupied. 

“How now, garcon?” exclaimed he, with 
mock gravity, “am I to eat on my feet?” 

“A mistake of mine, monsieur,” responded 
that worthy functionary; “I thought I had 
laid covers for twelve.” 

“So you did, mon ami,” answered Maurice, 
“but there are thirteen of us.” 

The fresh cover was brought. Delavigne 
ensconced himself snugly upon my left, and 
the dinner proceeded. 

Frenchmen are the most companionable 
fellows in the world, and by the time the 
second basket of champagne had been opened 
no happier party could have been found with- 
in the walls of Paris. As the liquor began to 
take effect the fun became fast and furious. 

At first we contented ourselves with singing 
and shouting, but gradually becoming more 
and more reckless, we threw the fruit, of 
which Adolphe had provided a plentiful sup- 
ply, at the pictures which adorned the walls. 
Finally, Delavigne leaped upon the table with 
a champagne bottle in each hand and com- 
menced a wild, extravagant dance, in which 
he was joined by several others, while the 
rest indulged in the same fantastical gyrations 
upon the floor, yelling all the time at the top 
of their voices. 

It was at this moment that Bauleau enter- 
ed. He said nothing about the destruction of 
his china ware and pictures, for which he 
knew he wou:d be paid, but he besought us 
in the most heart-rending tones to-moderate 
our glee. The gensd’armes, he said, would be 
in the house in five minutes and after ar- 
resting us would revoke *.s uwcense. The poor 
fellow was actuay pale with fright, and 
heated as I was, I deemed it my duty to 
second his exhortation, and had already be- 
gun, when Mauzice, with an air of drunken 
gravity perfectly itresistible, advanced to the 
side of the trembling Boniface, and seizing 


him by the ear with a firm hand, led him to | 
the door and having placed him outside lock- 
ed it and put the key in his pocket, Poor 
Adolphe piteously murmured something 


about his wife and children, as he was being 


ejected, but it availed him nothing, 


The little episode which I have just de- 
scribed had the effect of momentarily arresting 
our frenzy, and when Delavigne returned to 
the table and demanded our attention, there 
was a profound silence. 


“Gentlemen,” said he,“are you aware of 
the superstition which attaches itself to a 
dinner party of thirteen ?” 

No one spoke, and he continued: 

“Tt is this; that before the year is out one 
of the number will die a violent death.” 

The silence seemed to grow more intense, 
and after a short pause he spoke again: 

“I propose that we adjourn from this 
apartinent to the nearest billiard saloon, and 
there pair off in couples for the purpose of 
playing. As there are thirteen of us, we will 
make six couples and an odd man. At the 
end of the first series of games there will be 
six losers. Let them pair off and play again, 
and so continue in the same manner until 
only one is left who shall play the final game 
with the odd man, and the loser, whoever he 
may chance to be, shall challenge some 
stranger to fight him a duel this very night. 
By so doing we give Destiny a chance to 
settle the affair at once, and if she fails to do 
so, why it’s her fault, not ours. What say 
you, gentlemen, to the proposition ?” 

There was no longer any silence. “Agreed! 
Agreed!” resounded on every side, and we 
sprang at once for otr hats. 

“Open the door, Maurice,” shouted a dozen 
voices, “ you have the key.” 

“Gentlemen,” responded he, “ have you no 
regard for the feelings of our host? What! 
would you rush down stairs helter-skelter, at 
the imminent risk of disturbing the virtuous 
slumbers of Madame. Bauleau and her charm- 
ing infants? For shame! Observe me and 
profit by my example!” 

' Even as he spoke he rushed to one of the 
windows, tore down the curtains, threw up 
the sash, and leaped out fearlessly into the 
gloom. We all followed him, and in the 
twinkling of an eye found ourselves in the 
garden. It wasa clear fall of fourteen feet, 
but the soil being moist and soft, luckily no 
one was hurt. We struggled on, still follow- 
ing the leadership of Maurice, over a wilder- 
ness of vines and flower-beds, until we reached 
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‘the low wall upon our right, and upon 


scrambling over it we found ourselves ina ~ 


narrow alley which led out into the thorough- 
fare upon which Bauleau’s restaurant fronted. 


“Select your partners!” exclaimed Maurice, 


in his clear, ringing tones; and each one 
locked arms with whoever chanced to be 
nearest to him. Delavigne himself being my 
most immediate neighbor, I took his, and so 
reached the open street. 


Once there I bethought me of his great 


skill as a billiard player, which I had once or 
twice been a witness of, and regretted I had 
not selected some one else; but it was too 
late to repent, and so I said nothing. On 
consulting our watches we found that it was 
half past eleven, being an hour later than any 
of us had supposed. 

A walk of ten minutes brought us to the 
Toison d’or, at that time one of the most 
elegant billiard saloons in Paris. It was in 
the second story of the building, the floor 
above being occupied as a fencing gallery. 
Once inside no time was lost in idle prepara- 
tion, but selecting six contiguous tables, we 
began our play at once. Delavigne, who 
knew that I was no match for him, insisted 
upon giving me odds, but as I resolutely re- 
fused to accept of any, he was perforce obliged 
to play me even. I was in that state of ner- 
vous excitement, which, so far from diminish- 
ing my skill, actually assisted it, and I exceed- 
ed myself; while Maurice, although to all 
appearances playing with great care, counted 
very slowly. The consequence was that, much 
to my surprise, I won the game. 

For his second trial he paired off with La- 
roque, who was even a worse player than my- 
self, and yet, strange to say, Delavigne was 
again beaten. He experienced a similar fate 
at the hands of each of his antagonists, and 
finally was left alone to play the final game of 
the series with the “odd man,” which un- 
enviable position had been selected from 
choice by the young stranger whom Lemoyne 
had introduced as the Count de Vautrin. 


The chances had narrowed down to two 
men. It was to be either the stranger or my 
friend, and a strong foreboding as to the re- 
sult took possession of me, when the count, 
having taken off his coat and selected a cue, 
advanced to the head of the table and spoke 
thus: 

“Monsieur Delavigne, I have narrowly ob- 
served your play, and feel convinced that to 
equalize the contest between us you should 
have the odds of at least one half the game, 
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which I beg you will allow me to give you” 
He ceased, and there was a murmur of ap- 
probation among the students at his generos- 


ity—the more commendable when the awful 
stake which depended upon the issue of the 


game was taken into consideration. 

Maurice bowed and replied: 

‘Sir, I thank you for your courtesy, but I 
cannot accept of any odds; and notwithstand- 


ing your estimate of my play, I think you will 
find that { need none.” 


Not a word more was spoken, but the balls 
were placed in position and the game began. 
It did not require half a dozen shots for me 
to perceive that the stranger was one of the 
finest amateurs I had ever seen. His concep- 
tion and execution were both excellent, and 
would have reflected no discredit upon the 
first professional in France. But what pos- 
itively astounded me was, that in every re- 
spect Delavigne seemed to be his equal.’ His 
play was magnificent, and in a few moments 
the table was completely surrounded by spec- 
tators, attracted by the extraordinary skill 
displayed on both sides. As the contest pro- 
gressed, it was impossible to decide which 
had the advantage; first one was ahead and 
then the other, and finally, as the termination 
drew near, so evenly were they matched, that 
when the count needed but one to complete 
his score Maurice only wanted three. It was 
the crisis of the game, and the excitement of 
the students was terrible. That of the other 
spectators seemed hardly less intense, al- 
though we alone knew of the terrible duty 
devolving upon the final loser. It was plain 
to me that Delavigne—the generous fellow— 
had purposely allowed us to beat him, in order 
to take the whole burthen upon his own 
shoulders. 

I blamed myself deeply for not having dis- 
covered it in time for remonstrance, which 
was now too late, and so I held my peace. It 
was de Vautrin’s play, and as the balls were 
rather awkwardly placed he did not attempt 
to add to his score, but played for what is 
technically known as “safety,” and left them 
in a position from which it was almost’ im- 
possible to effect a count. Maurice looked 
anxious, but after a long and careful survey 
of the table, seized his cue firmly and by one 
of the most brilliant masse shots I had ever 
seen made a carom on the two reds and so 
ended the game. The count laid his cue upon 
the table and said, smilingly: 

“ Monsieur, I must congratulate you. I 
considered myself the first amateur of Paris, 
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but I find that I have at least one superior.” 
His opponent bowed, and attributed his suc- 
cess more to good fortune than any superiority 
‘of skill. 

It was getting late and the frequenters had 
mostly departed, so that a number scareely 
greater than that of our own party was all 
‘that remained in the entire saloon. 

De Vautrin replaced his coat, and having 
‘lit a cigar, strayed leisurely around the room, 
and eventually halted in front of a huge 
cavalry major who sat dozing in an arm-chair 
with an expression of somniferous bliss upon 
his bronzed features positively touching. 

“Sir!” said the count, “sir! And he 
shook him violently by the shoulder. 

The warrior opened his bloodshot eyes and 
glared fiercely upon his interrogator. 

“TI trust you will pardon me, sir,” resumed 
de Vautrin, “for this unseemly interruption, 
but the fact of the matter is I am under the 
necessity of fighting somebody, and attracted 
by the singular beauty of your features (the 
major was frightfully ugly), I have made bold 
to disturb you in order that you may become 
ty opponent.” 

* Sir,” responded the incensed cavalryman, 
“you are a fool.” 


“O, I understand; you wish a reason,” re- 
torted the count, in the most courteous of 


tones, “you shall have it.’ And without 
more ado he reached forth his hand and seiz- 
‘dng the son of Mars by his nose, which was 
very prominent, gave it so vigorous a tweak 
that for a moment I verily believed he must 
‘have pulled a portion of it from his face. He 
immediately leaped to the further side of a 
‘billiard table; and it was well he did so, for 
the now thoroughly aroused soldier sprang to 
. his feet, and had not some half dozen of us in- 
terfered he would have certainly throttled his 
insulter on the spot. I never saw a man so 
enraged. He literally foamed at the mouth, 
and our united efforts were hardly sufficient 
to prevent his breaking away. Finally seeing 
that his attempts to release himself were in- 
effectual, he gave his word to commit no im- 
mediate violence and we loosened our hold. 
De Vautrin who had been regarding the 
whole scene with the utmost nonchalance, 
now advanced and said, extending his card: 
“There, sir, you will find my name and 
address. You shall have satisfaction.” 
“Here, sir. Here on this spot,” hissed the 
major, trembling all over with passion. 
The proprietor of the establishment, at- 
tracted by the commotion, came up at this 


moment and interfered. He besought us to 
take our differences somewhere else, and in- 
formed us, moreover, that if we persisted in 
making his saloon the scene of a duel he 
would be under the necessity of sending for 
the police. 

During this harangue I noticed that La- 
roque spoke in an undertone to several of the 
students, who immediately went and posted 
themselves in front of the large double doors 
which constituted the only entrance to the 
place. At its conclusion he gently detained 
the landlord by the skirt of his coat and thus 
addressed the spectators of this singular scene, 
who did not number more than twenty-five, 
our own party included. 

“ Messieurs,” said he, “if a gentleman be 
insulted is it not eminently just and proper 
that he should demand satisfaction upon the 
very spot of the affront ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” shouted several voices. , 

“You see the sentiment of the company, 
Monsieur le Landlord,” continued Jules. 
“After which I trust your good taste will pre- 
vent your calling for the police. Should you 
persist in so doing we will be under the un- 
pleasant necessity of gagging you. So make 
your choice.” 

The proprietor seeing no other alternative, 
gracefully acquiesced and took a chair to 
witness the proceedings. 

“ Now, lads,” exclaimed Laroque, “no time 
is to be lost. Delavigne, in the fencing gal- 
lery above, you will find plenty of foils. Take 
the two which are crossed on the eastern 
wall. They have no buttons and will suit our 
purpose better.” 

Maurice sped away on his mission, while 
the rest of the students busied themselves in 
closing the window curtains to prevent obser- 
vation from the neighboring houses, and ex- 
tinguishing all the gas jets except two very 
brilliant ones in the centre of the room, dis- 
tant from each other about twelve feet. Then, 
still acting under the direction of Jules, they 
gathered round one of the billiard tables and 
lifting it bodily from the floor placed it mid- 
way between the two jets. It was not until 
that moment I comprehended his intention. 
They were to fight on the billiard table. 

Maurice by this time had returned with 
the foils, which he delivered into the hands of 
Laroque, who, after examining them, offered 
one to the count. But he declined, saying in 
a low, clear voice, which every one heard: 

“No. Let the major choose first. I always 
give beauty the preference.” 
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A Strange Duel. 


The cavalryman ground his teeth but said 
nothing, and having selected one of the weap- 
ons, the other was handed tede Vautrin, who, 
after looking at it narrowly and bending it in 
various ways, threw off his coat and whispering 
some few words to Lemoyne—instructions, 
probably, in case of the affair terminating 
fatally for him—sprang lightly upon the table. 
The major was in position equally as quick, 
and as the two opponents stood confronting 
each other I could not help being struck at 
the immense disparity of size between them. 
The soldier was a tall, powerfully-built fellow, 
certainly over six feet, with the arm and chest 
of a Hercules; while his antagonist was a 
slight, elegantly-shaped man, of not more than 
five feet eight, with a face that would: have 
been actually effeminate had not its softness 
of expression been redeemed by the firm set 
of the upper lip, and the bold, fearless ex- 
pression of the eyes. 

“Gentlemen, are you ready?” exclaimed 
Laroque. 

A sharp, quick “ yes” came from their lips 
simultaneously. 

“Then,” said he, “Hn garde.” And even 
as he spoke the two blades crossed with the 
rapidity of thought and the contest began. 

There was none of that graceful preliminary 
play, so common among swordsmen, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the strong and weak 
points of an adversary, but it was a duel to 
the death from the first thrust. 

To my mind the major seemed the better 
fencer, handling his weapon as if it had been 
a feather, and thrusting hither and thither at 
all parts of his opponent’s body with a fierce- 
ness and rapidity which I had never seen sur- 
passed. I marvelled, in fact, how they could 
be avoided, and yet they were—parried 
every one with a neatness and address that 
challenged the admiration of all. 

The combat had been progressing some four 
or five minutes, when the major, carried away 
by the ardor of his attempts to break through 


his antagonist’s guard, for a moment threw 
himself out of position. 

De Vautrin, who up to this moment had 
been acting principally on the defensive, now 
totally changed his tactics, and assaulted his 
huge antagonist with a vigor and ferocity 
more than the equal of hisown. His thrusts, 
which were principally for the face, were di- 
rected by a hand so strong and true that 
twice he broke the skin on the major’s cheek 
and once pricked his neck. 

The moment was one of horrible interest to 
all. Suddenly, on returning from a lunge 
in tierce, he threw open his guard; whether 
designedly or not I never knew, but his op- 
ponent saw it, and quick as thought thrust for 
the undefended spot. De Vautrin did not at-~ 
tempt to parry, but by a dexterous half-wheel 
of his body received in his arm the point in- 
tended for his heart, and at the same moment 
struck his own foil hilt-deep through the 
cavalryman’s broad breast. A convulsive 
shudder passed through the soldier’s frame, 
and straightening himself to his full height 
he fell backward from the table into the gloom 
which opened to receive him like a grave. 

I’shall never forget the dull, heavy thud of 
his body as it smote the floor. Lemoyne as- 
sisted the count from the table and bandaged 
his arm with his handkerchief. 

Having flung his coat over his shoulders, de 
Vautrin advanced to the proprietor, and put- 
ting his purse in his hand desired him not to 
call the police for ten minutes. Having done 
which he politely bade us all good-morning, 
and quitted the saloon in .company with 
Lemoyne. We examined the ill-fated major, 
but he was stone dead. The weapon had 
passed directly through his heart. 

Two days afterwards I left France, nor have 
I ever revisited it since; but were I to live a 
thousand years I should never forget the 
awful solemnity of the scene associated with 
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THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


I rrest saw her in the back parlor at Mrs. 
Adolphus Tremaine’s. The little back parlor, 
in ordinary times, was the snuggest, cosiest, 
pleasantest room in the whole house; but 
this was not an ordinary time. It was extra- 
ordinary to the last degree. It was as if the 
Tremaines had all their lives long been living 
in anticipation of this wonderful time, and 
now that it had come, they did not in the 
least know how to comport themselves. You 
might go there at any hour of the morning— 
that is, if you were a discreet, beloved bach- 
elor cousin, as I was—and, instead of Mrs. 
Adolphus Tremaine cosily sewing in the 
back parlor, with a serene, complacent smile 
on her well-kept, middle-aged face, instead of 
finding the girls, a pretty, noisy, graceful 
swarm, chatting, and laughing, and petting 
you, or begging you to take them en masse to 
the opera, instead of old Tremaine—who is 
only just my age, by the way, and isn’t old at 
all—iustead of Tremaine, genial, jolly, ready 
for arubber and a good-natured gossip, you 
find the house in a state of sublime confusion. 
Hardly a servant to answer your ring, or, if 
one came, she tossed her head and smiled 
scornfully- at you, as one who wasn’t in the 
secret; you encountered Mrs. Tremaine in 
the hall, striding along with a Lady Macbeth’s 
step, with the face, too, of that weird dame, 
bating the wickedness, anxious, worried, try- 
ing to be superhumanly reticent, and failing 
ignominiously; you explored the house, 
obedient to the careless directions of the 
scornful servant, and after climbing innu- 
merable stairs, and groping along passages of 
subterranean gloom, you came upon Tre- 
maine, sombre, gloomy of aspect, sitting all 
alone in a room under the roof. 

“For heaven’s sake, Tremaine, what have 
you done that you are shut up here?” I cry. 

He shakes his head with a melancholy 
stile. 

“ Nothing—only—” He hesitates, tries to 
smile, and only succeeds in looking miserable. 

“For goodness’ sake, speak out! Have 
you forged paper, or embezzled the funds of 
the Millonam’s Bank, or—” and this seemed 
fearfully probable—“ have you, in a moment 
of passion, committed a bloody murder? 
Speak! I'll stand by you to the last!” 


“It’s nothing, Charlie, only there isn’t 
room for me down stairs,” he said, meekly. - 

Was my friend Tremaine a maniac? 

* Nonsense, Tremaine! Who’s in the back 
parlor? I expected to have my usual Wed- 
nesday night coffee and rubber. O, I see how 
it is! You are moping. Stocks are down, 
Never mind; they'll come up. Or, if they 
don’t what’s the difference to you? You've 
enough for self and madam, and the girls are 
sure to get married—” 

“ Heaven forbid!” groaned Tremaine, roll- 
ing up his eyes. 

“Not at all. They’re splendid girls, and © 
you’ve no right to wish to keep them always. 
Come, let’s go down into the back parlor.” 

Tremaine shook his head ruefully. 

“T dare not. But, tell you what, Charlie! 
You go down; you aint afraid to face madam. 
She can’t give you curtain lectures, you 
know,” he said, pathetically. 

What nonsense! Was not Mrs. Adolphus 
a cousin of my own, and by reason of that 
naturally the owner of the sweetest temper 
in the world except one? But I resolved to 
penetrate the mystery. Accordingly I left 
Tremaine to his reflections. I descended the 
stairs boldly, I traversed the hall with a 
martial stride; ignoring the pretty, scornful 
housemaid, who was dusting the pictures, I 
walked straight up to the back parlor door, 
and laid my hand on the knob. 

“O sir,O Mr. Charlie, you mustn’t go in 
there!” shrieked the maid, in high falsetto. 
And she dropped her duster and ran along 
the passage. “You mustn’t go in there, 
indeed, sir!’ 

I looked down at her. She was four feet 
six, and I was six feet four. My soul dis- 
dained the unequal encounter. I pushed 
open the door. 

“O! O! saluted me. It was a chorus 
of feminine screams. 

“O Uncle Charlie, go away!” cried Myra. 

“Mercy, he'll spoil everything! Ma, do send 
him away! cried Constantia, my pet. 

“The idea of a man in here!” said the 
other five, in indignant chorus. 

“T am very glad to see you, Charlie; but 
wont you please step up stairs?” said Mra. 
Adolphus, coming towards me. 
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The Little Dressmaker. 


The wrinkles across her forehead were 
considerably deeper than when I saw her 
last; her left forefinger was perforated by 
minute apertures, and bore a singular resem- 
blance to a nutmeg grater; there was a stoop 
in her shoulders which I had never before 
observed, and when she spoke, she put her 
hand to her side as if in pain. 

“My dear Emily, what on earth is the 
matter?” I said, withdrawing a step or two 
to get a better look at her. 

A shrill cry pierced my tympanum. 

“O Cousin Charlie, you are ruining my 
tulle!” sobbed Constantia, in tragic tones. 

“Your tool!” I echoed, in amazement; and 
looked around. 

Constantia was just drawing from under 
my feet a long web of misty, shiny stuff, that 
looked like the ghost of lace. 

“Yes, my tulle. You’ve put your great 
fout right through it. O dear, I declare it’s 
too bad!” And she burst into tears. 

The other girls plainly thought I was a 
wretch; but I stood my ground with that 
courage which is a part of my character. 

“ What ridiculous nonsense! Such a row 
about a mess of flimsy stuff like that! Ill 
give you quantities of it, if that will do. What 
is it good for, any way?” 

“O Uncle Charlie!” cried Myra. 

“Men are so stupid!” said Rose, in severe 
disdain. 

“As if it was nothing to have one’s wedding 
dress ruined!” quavered Constantia. 

“Your wedding dress!” 

“Yes, her wedding dress!” in a chorus, 

I stood convicted and dismayed. 

“Never mind, Miss Tremaine. I dare say 
that breadth wont be wanted,” chirped a soft 

* little voice. 

I started. It was as ifa bird had piped out 
in a storm. I glanced about me, and there 
she was sitting at the window; a little crea- 
ture, in a plain, dust-colored dress, fair, and 
pale, and tender looking, a little thing to be 
petted and made much of, and to nestle 
snugly in some home corner under the wing 
of love. She felt my look of wonder and 
admiration, I think, for in a minute she said, 
gently: 

“Tt isn’t so much matter.” 

For an instant the shy, lovely gray eyes 
met mine, and then fell; a faint, auroral 
blush rose in her face. I stood awkward and 
silent. It occurred to Mrs. Tremaine that it 
was a good time to get me out of the room. 

“Come, Charlie,” she said, with a laugh, 
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“vou see it is no place for gentlemen. Come 
up into the library, and let me tell you all 
about Constantia’s engagement.” 

She drew me out into the hall, and began, 
confidentially, her hand on my arm: 

“ You see the dear girl—” 

“Dear! She’s a darling—an angel!” 

“Ah, I always knew you appreciated her,” 
said Mrs. Tremaine, affectionately. “But, as 
1 was saying, the dear girl met him at Long 
Branch two months ago. It was a great con- 
quest, I assure you; everybody was green 
with envy. But, for my part, [ always ex- 
pected her to do well; for she is very 
pretty—” 

“ Divine—beautiful I interrupted. 

“Do you think so? That is what Fitzroy 
says; but then he is partial, of course, dear 
fellow! I want you to see him, and you shall, 
now that you have found it out. We did 
mean to keep the affair a little quiet till just 
before the wedding. It was Fitzroy’s wish. 
You see he is the only son of the Hon. Fitz- 
roy Somerset, and is the nephew of an English 
peer, and his family naturally would expect 
him to do better than marry an untitled girl. 
But he says no one shall hinder him from 
marrying her—” 

“Marrying her! She is going to be mar- 
ried then?” I exclaimed. 

Mrs. Tremaine stopped and looked at me. 

“Have you lost your senses, Charlie? 
Didn’t you understand that I said she was 
engaged? Didn’t she as good as tell you 
so?” 

“No. She tell meso? Who?” 

“ Why, Constantia, of course.” 

“O, Constantia! Why, yes. I somehow 
got the impression that she was engaged. O 
yes, to this Fitz—Fitz—” 

“Fitzroy Somerset,” said Mrs. Tremaine 
with dignity. 

“QO, ah, yes! I congratulate her, I’m sure. 
I shall make her a handsome present. And 
the little girl at the window was—” 

“Ol! that was Miss Morley, the dressmaker 
—a little English girl, came over with the 
Stanleys. We were lucky enough to secure 
her. She is a capital fit; yes, to be sure, 
And Constantia’s present—” 

“Tl not forget it.” 

“O, I'm sure you wont; only don’t, pray 
don’t let it be an ice-pitcher, or a cake-basket, 
pray don’t! Ella Stanley had seventeen ice- 
pitchers and twenty-two cake-baskets. Con- 
stantia would be wretched if it should be an 
ice-pitcher.” 
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“Tell her not to be wretched then.” And 
I retreated, having first promised to come up 
that day to dinner and make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Fitzroy Somerset. 

I am a man of my word, particularly when 
a good dinner is involved, and I was accord- 
ingly punctual to the hour. Not so Mr. 
Fitzroy Somerset. He was fashionably late. 
I was sure that the soup would be spoiled 
and the roast overdone. Tremaine fidgeted, 
and Mrs. Tremaine cast imploring looks 
down the street, as if they could fetch him. 
Whether they had any influence or not I am 
not able to say, but at last, forty-five minutes 
after the hour’, he made his appearance. 

Mr. Fitzroy Somerset looked every inch a 
nobleman. You would never have doubted 
that he was first cousin to a king, if he had 
chosen to say so. The girls all fluttered 
about him, looking, in their white dinner- 
dresses, like a troop of pretty white birds. It 
was easy to see that every innocent, girlish 
heart adored him, and longed for him in 
secret; and as for my pet Constantia, her 
pride in him was something quite touching. 
I determined that on her wedding day she 
should have the prettiest set of jewels money 
could buy, to say nothing of the house up 
town which I had always meant to give her. 
But what if this scion of the English nobility, 
Mr. Fitzroy Somerset, chose to carry my pet 
off to England ? 

I sounded Mr. Somerset on the subject as 
soon as practicable and was delighted. It 
was gratifying to find in a foreigner such 
an intelligent appreciation of republican 
institutions. 

And so, on the whole, it was a charming 
family party. Tremaine and I had our rubber 
after tea, having coaxed Myra and young 
Charlie, my namesake, to join us. Mr. Som- 
erset and Constantia had a tete-a-tete in the 
corner, and Mrs. Tremaine and the girls held 
important consultations about the trousseau. 

Pleasant as it was the evening went at last, 
and I began to think I must go, too. When 
I kissed them all round—except, of course, 
Tremaine—Constantia held me a minttte by 
the button-hole, her rose of a face growing 
the loveliest pink. 

“What do you think of him, Uncle 
Charlie ?” 

“O, I think he is quite a pretty fellow!” 

“Pretty, you barbarian! He is superb!” 

“Makes himself quite agreeable, too. Well, 
little lady, I dare say you'll be happy.” 

“ Of course I shall,” she said, proudly. 


Why of course? As I stood there looking 
at her, the pretty, petted child of fortune, 
who had known nothing but ease all her 
life, and so naturally looked the future in the 
face with joyous confidence, I thought of 
another little woman who had known prob- 
ably no such past, and had no such hope. 
This one was a soft-voiced, tender-eyed girl, 
who sat and stitched and stitched from 
morning till night. 

“By the way, Constantia, why don’t you 
have that poor little dressmaker of yours up 
here ?” 

I quite pride myself upon the art with 
which I propounded this question, quite, you 
know, as if it had just entered my mind; 
whereas, I had been planning it all the 
evening. 

“Up here? Miss Morley? What an idea!” 

“Why not?” I said, stoutly. “She’s a girl, 
and she’s like other girls, I suppose, enjoys 
her bit of pleasure when she can get it; a 
ladylike little woman, too, I should say.” 

“What a funny notion! She is a lady 
though, I’m sure,” said Constantia. “ But I 
never thought of asking my dressmaker into 
the drawing-room; and, indeed, I’m afraid 
Fitzroy wouldn’t like it.” 

“Nonsense! That will be a good test for 
his republican principles. Have her up to- 
morrow,-I beg.” 

Constantia looked at mamma. 

“Tsee no harm in it, my dear,” said that 
lady. “Miss Morley is so very quiet and 
ladylike. There is no need to tell Fitzroy she 
is not a family friend.” 

So at this I went away, being strictly 
charged not to come the next day till an 
hour before dinner—because the whole femi- 
nine force would be employed upon the’ 
trousseau—and to be sure that I did come 
then. 

I had not the least intention of doing 
otherwise. I was particularly busy that day, 
but that sweet face was never out of my 
thoughts. My bachelor rooms were never 
before haunted by so fair a vision. Of course 
it was a fancy, but I did imagine that I saw 
those pathetic eyes looking imploringly into 
mine, begging some grace that I could bestow. 

When the day was done and its labors laid, 
I walked briskly round to Madison Square, 
was admitted by the scornful housemaid, and 
went at once into the drawing-room. My 
first glance around was a disappointment. 
There was no pretty chestnut-brown head in 
the group. Tremaine’s girls were all radiaut 
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The Little Dressmaker. 


blondes except Constantia, who was as dark 
as a gipsey. 

“She declined to come up,” said Mrs. 
Tremaine, answering my chagrined look. 
“She said she was much obliged, but pre- 
ferred dining alone.” 

“It is very strange,” I said, diseontentedly. 

“On the contrary,” said Mrs. Tremaine, 
“it seems to me quite natural. The persons 
of that class whom we are inclined to patron- 
ize are, of course, precisely the ones to be 
too proud to accept patronage. Indeed, I 
respect her feeling.” 

“T don’t then; at least, I think it a wrong 
one. There are no broad lines between 
classes in our country, and there is no ques- 
tion of patronage in the case.” 

Mrs. Tremaine shrugged her shoulders, 
and Myra made great eyes. Constantia 
laughed. 

“Frightful, levelling doctrines, aren’t they ?” 
she said, turning to Mr. Somerset, who had 
listened to our conversation with an expres- 
sion of perfectly well-bred indifference. 

“T don’t quite understand,” he said, lifting 
his elegant eyebrows and making a polite 
effort to look interested. 

* Why, Uncle Charlie has queer, democratic 
notions, and he has taken a fancy to have my 
dressmaker invited up into the drawing- 
room. Mamma asked her to please Charlie, 
but Alice had the good sense to decline.” 

“Alice!” 

Mr. Fitzroy Somerset started, and an un- 
mistakable pallor changed his face. “Alice!” 
he echoed, again. 

- Constantia looked at him surprised. 
“Alice Morley is her name,” she said, 


“O, I beg your pardon! Alice! The 
name belonged to a dear sister of mine who 
died young. I can never hear it without 
emotion.” 

Constantia’s beautiful eyes softened. The 
color came back to Mr. Somerset’s coun- 
tenance. 

“The girl declined Mrs. Tremaine’s kind- 
ness?” he said. “Very sensible. Those 
people so rarely know their place, or, at least, 
are so ready to step out of it.” 

“Yes. Though Alice is really no common 
girl. I sometimes think she has seen better 
days, as all these poor, reduced people say,” 
said Constantia. 

“Ah!” 

Mr. Somerset’s face was not languid or in- 
different now. A fiery impatience, repressed 


but intense, burned in his eyes. His look 
invited her to go on. 

“The Stanleys brought her over from 
England. They are quite fond of her, but 
she is reticent with them as to her history. 
As for me, I never inquired about it. She is 
a capital workwoman, I know.” 

“ What does the poor girl do in the even- 
ings while we are here?” I asked. 

“ She sews, of course,” said Mrs. Tremaine, 
haughtily. “It is her business.” 

“And she is diligent in her business,” said 
Constantia, gayly. “We have accomplished 
wonders, and you and papa, Uncle Charlie, 
can soon go back to your beloved parlor. The 
trousseau will soon be done,” she said, with a 
glance at Mr. Somerset. 

That gentleman, who had looked disturbed, 
smiled now with genuine pleasure, and said 
something to Constantia, at which she looked 
prettily conscious. Instantly the other girls 
began chattering, and presently finding their 
conversation full of terms as unintelligible as 
Greek to me, I got up and strolled into the 
library. 

Tremaine was not come home. As a soli- 
tary masculine, not personally interested in 
the wedding, I felt myself de trop. They 
were doing very well without me in the 
drawing-room, to judge by the gay laughter 
I heard. I was sufficiently at home in the 
house to go where I chose. Why not go to 
the back parlor? The audacity of the idea 
tempted me. The temptation grew stronger 
by indulgence. I could affect to be looking 
for a book or newspaper, and then, having 
had a glance at Miss Morley, come away. 
After all, she might not be what my fancy 
painted her. Accordingly, led by my demon, 
I went softly down stairs, gave a premonitory 
rap at the door, and then went in. 

She was sitting by the window sewing, but 
she turned her head and half rose as I 
entered. 

“I beg your pardon,” I stammered, feeling 
the position very awkward now that I was 
fairly in for it. “I—I was looking for a book 
in which I was a good deal interested.” 

She glanced around; her eyes fell on a 
huge volume on the window sill. 

“Is that it?” she asked, drawing it for- 
ward. Her little hands could hardly lift it. I 
hastened to relieve her. 

“O yes, this is it, thank you.” 

“You're very welcome. I should not have 
thought, though, that a patent office report 
could be very interesting reading,” she said. 
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There was a world of demure roguery in 
the shy eyes; smiles lurked about her pretty 
mouth, She was made for freedom and in- 
nocent happiness. A tender, graceful little 
creature, shut wp from seven in the morning 
till ten at night, stitching into her work, God 
knows, how many sweet hopes. I spoke out 
what was in my heart: 

“You must find it very lonely and dull 
here.” 

Her face shadowed instantly. The small 
mouth quivered. 

“Very lonely and dull,” she said, slowly. 

“Is there nothing else youcan do? You 
are not made for such work, I am sure.” 

She looked up, her soft eyes shining through 
tears. If I had been the blackest villain in 
the world, I must have been touched by that 
look of gratitude. 

“T thank you, sir. It is quite hard some- 
times; but some one must do hard work, and 

She stopped short. I had left the door 
ajar on my entrance, and the sound of voices 
on the stairs came to us clearly. Mr. Somer- 
set was taking leave. His voice and tone, 
peculiar but not unpleasant, was heard. 


“You must make my adieux to your 
uncle.” 

“J will, though he should be here. He is 
without doubt smoking in the dining-room. 
Uncle Charlie!” called Constantia. Of course 


no Uncle Charlie answered. “You must 
kindly excuse him, Fitzroy. He doesn’t 
mean to be rude, but he is an old bachelor, 
and a little bit of a bear sometimes,” said 
Constantia. 

Mr. Somerset rejoins that he can forgive 
anything to a friend of hers, and then there 
is a half-whispered sentence or two, a linger- 
ing caress, and then “ good-night, darling,” in 
full, clear and tender tones. 

I had been looking at Miss Morley through 
all this scene, afraid to speak, afraid to stir; 
for at the first sound of Mr. Somerset’s voice, 
her face had whitened like snow, her eyes 
grown strange with surprise and I know not 
what other emotion, and now, as that lover’s 
good-night fell on our ears, her head drooped, 
she murmured some inarticulate words, and 
sank half fainting into her chair. 

I heard Constantia go singing up stairs as 
I ran down into the dining-room. I brought 
a glass of wine, made the pale girl taste it, 
and then stood by her, pitying and wonder- 
ing as her self-control came slowly back to 
her, Some tale of villany was here, I thought, 
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and I vowed my service to panish the offend- 
er. I begged her to tell me what had moved 
her so. 

“T entreat you to confide in me. Is that 
man known to you? Pray tell me what has 
moved you so!” 

“T have had a great shock,” she said. And 
then sobs rose, and she bent her head and 
wept like one broken-hearted, It was long 
before she could check the tears enough to 
speak. “Pray go now,” she said, brokenly. 
“TI cannot think now—I don’t know what to 
do; but if I need help, I will ask yours. O, 
leave me, leave me!” 

I could not resist that anguished entreaty. 
I went away instantly, though I so lunged to 
help her. 

Once up stairs I might have thought it a 
dream. Myra was playing at the piano, Mrs. 
Tremaine dozing in the glow of the fire, and 
Constantia, with a happy look on her face, 
was sewing upon some dainty bit of her 
trousseau. It made my heart ache to look at 
her, having, as I had, a premonition of the 
disaster about to befall us. But all the time 
that pale, drooping girl, with her heart- 
breaking sobs, was before my mind’s eye. 

I got away as soon asI could, being in no 
spirits for social intercourse, and went home 
to my lodgings; but before I slept I sent a 
note to Alice Morley, assuring her of my 
sympathy in her unknown trouble, and beg- 
ging her to make use of me if necessary. I 
gave her also my office address, 

The whole affair was so much in my mind 
that I was hardly surprised when, the next 
morning, one of the clerks came into my 
room and said that a lady wished to see me. 

“ Show her in here,” I said. And the next 
moment she came. 

It was a rainy morning, and a water-proof 
cloak wrapped her from head to foot, her face 
looking out from the hood pale and sorrow- 
fully lovely. There were dark blue lines 
about her eyes, and their brightness, too, was 
quenched. I knew she had cried half the 
night. I drew up an arm-chair to the fire, 
and made her throw off her cloak and sit in 
it. The glow of the fire lay on her face; she 
brightened under its genial influence. When 
I saw this, I said: 

“There is no trouble so great, Miss Morley, 
that it will uot pass. Iam much older than 
you, and trust me even this cloud will be 
lifted.” 

She half smiled. 

“It is not so much my own trouble now,” 
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she said. “I have felt it deeply, but the pain 
of it is over—or almost over. It is the 
thought of the grief my story will cause to 
others that makes it seem so hard now.” . 

I began to guess dimly at the truth. She 
saw that I had done so, and seemed much 
distressed. 

“Do not be so much disturbed,” I said. 
“Tf your story must be told, and I am sure it 
must, or you would not think of it, pray go 
on. Some way will be found to bear the 
consequences.” 

Her eyes seemed to read the fire. 

“O yes, it must, it must!” she said, dream- 
ily. “I would spare him if I could, but I 
must not.” 

“You mean Mr. Fitzroy Somerset ?” I said. 

Her cheeks flushed. 

“His name is Somerset Morley,” she said. 
“ He is my second cousin by my father’s side. 
My father was a tradesman in comfortable 
circumstances, and when he died my Uncle 
Morley was made my guardian. Somerset 
and I grew up together. He was an only 
son, was handsome and ambitious, and was 
sent to Cambridge. His friends there were 
rich and titled, and he acquired all kinds of 
fashionable and expensive habits. My uncle 
broke down suddenly in health, and Somerset 
was sent for to attend to the business. It 
was after he came home that a marriage was 
talked of between us. I thought then that 
he loved me—I know now that he only 
sought the small fortune my father had left 
me.” 

She grew more and more flushed, and it 
was evident it gave her the utmost pain to 
tell her story. I gently encouraged her, and 
she went on hurriedly: 

“ We were engaged, and I readily consented 
that Somerset should withdraw my money 
from the investments where it lay and use it 
in his business. My uncle was paralytic and 


weak—there was no one to look out for me, © 


and I trusted my cousin implicitly. 

“In a few months the crash came. Somer- 
set fled from the country, and the creditors 
took possession of everything. I have never 
heard of or seen him since until last night, 
when I heard his voice in Mr. Tremaine’s 
hall. O sir, he is dishonest and untrue! He 
will make Miss Tremaine wretched. She 
must not marry him.” 

“She shall not,” I said, firmly. “But you, 
poor girl, what did you do when you were 
thus left penniless ?” 

“TI went out as governess first, but that did 
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not suit me. I had always a knack at my 
needle, and I went into a shop. Mrs. Stanley. 
found me there and induced me to come ‘to 
America. But what will yowdo? How can 
you ever tell Mrs. Tremaine? I pity her so!” 

“T must think,” I replied. “In the mean- 
time go back to Mr. Tremaine’s. Try to act 
as if nothing had happened. I shall see you 
again.” 

She rose to go. 

“I hope you believe,” she said, the color 
flickering in and out of her cheeks in the 
loveliest way, “that I revealed this solely for 
the sake of Miss Tremaine, and not because— 
because—’ She hesitated and crimsoned 
painfully. 

“I do believe it,” I said, fervently. 
may trust me that I do.” 

away. Then I reflected how I should act. 
And first I went around to the St. George 
where Mr. Somerset boarded. He was not 
in, and, upon further inquiry, I found that 
his luggage was packed, and that orders had 
been left for it to be sent to the steamer 
about sailing for Bremen. 

I saw now that there was no time to be 
lost. I had dined before coming to the St. 
George, so that it was now five in the after- 
noon. With what haste I could, I got a on 
and was driven to Madison Square. 

Directly I entered the house I knew that 
something was on the tapis. Myra was in 
tears, and the younger ones looked over~: 
burdened with a secret. 

“ Where is Constantia?” 

“Up stairs,” replied Dot, mysteriously. 

I started to go up. 

“QO, you cannot see her! She is very, very 
busy. ” ; 

“ Myra, what is all this about ?” 

She began to cry. 

“Tt is a secret, Uncle Charlie.” 

“ But it doesn’t exclude me.” 

Myra hesitated. I threw out one or two 
dark hints that terrified the poor child half 
out of her senses, and then it all came out. 
Mr. Somerset had been suddenly called 
abroad by important business involving a 
whole fortune. He could not go without 
Constantia, and she could not bear to be 
separated from him; and so the Rev. Dr. 
Layton had been sent for, and they were to 
be married and leave that very night. 

“Ts Mr. Somerset here?” I asked. 

He was not, but was expected with the 


clergyman every minute. 
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“Stay here, Myra; but if I call you, come,” 
I said to her. 

I ran up stairs, and there, stricken mute by 
the suddenness of the affair, were Tremaine 
and his wife. I lost no time and wasted no 
words in telling my story. Tremaine rubbed 
his head and stared like a man in a dream. 
Mrs. Tremaine did not faint. She stoutly 
refused to believe what she called a horrible 
calumny. 

“But, my dear friend, confront him with 
that girl down stairs. At least, wait until 
time has been given to show her story false. 
For Constantia’s sake stop this wedding.” 

A slight rustle behind me, and Mrs. Tre- 
maine began to sob. It was Constantia in 
her bridal robes, white as a lily, and beautiful 
as an angel. 

“What is it, Uncle Charlie? Stop my 
wedding! What do you mean?” Her flash- 
ing eyes met mine, and she checked the 
words on my lips. “ You need tell me no lies 
about my lover!” she said, with scorn. 

Nevertheless, I told her as gently as I 
could. But I was quite prepared for her 
answer. 

“It is all false—a wicked lie!” 

“ Dear child, it is sadly true.” 

She turned upon me; a kind of divine fury 

her. 

“If it is, do not care! I will not give 
him up—my love, my bridegroom !” 

The bell rang. Constantia gathered up her 
shining train of white silk. 

“Iam going down to be married. Papa, 
will you give me yourarm? No?” as he sat 
dumb. “Then I will goalone. He will take 
me so,” her lip quivering piteously. 

“Constantia,” I said, looking imploringly 
into her proud, beautiful, determined face, 
“ wait, I pray you, for five minutes only!” 


“Five minutes?” with a smile that brought 


the tears to my eyes. “Well, I can wait five 


minutes.” 

Iran down instantly, and met Mr. Somerset 
and Dr. Layton in the hall. Somerset grew 
pale at sight of me, but he collected himself 
instantly. I knew he made up his mind on 
the instant to make a fight for it. 

“ Dr. Layton, we shall be obliged to make 


you wait a few minutes. Will you walk into 
the drawing-room ?” 


Accordingly the doctor, all affable dignity, 
and presence, and gold spectacles, and white 


cravat, was put into the room and the door 
closed upon him. 
“ Well, sir?” 


The Little Dressmaker. 


It was the gage of defiance. I took it up 
quietly. 
“Go up stairs to the sitting-room, if you 


He did so, and I followed, turning back for 
an instant to whisper to Myra, who was hov- 
ering about the hall in fright. When I 
reached the sitting-room he was there, and 
Constantia beside him; not clinging to him, 
but standing proudly with her hand upon his 
arm, ready to face the world. 

“Well, sir, let me hear what this means. 
Let me know by what right you meddle in 
the affairs of a gentleman.” 

He looked wonderfully handsome, with his 
pallor and his glittering, steel gray eyes; but 
I have, in the course of a long practice at the 
bar, seen enough of rascals of every grade to 
“know their tricks and their ways,” and I 
knew that the bold confidence was bravado, 
and that Alice Morley’s story was true. 

I told him what I thought necessary in a 
few words. He did not grow pale—he was 
white as marble when I began to speak—but 
his mouth worked. ~ 

“A likely story,” he said, at last; “a likely 
story.” 

A door swung softly open, and Alice Morley 
stood there. He cauglit sight of her before 
any of us and instantly stepped back. An 
indescribable confusion came over him. I 
seized the advantage. 

“Dare you deny that this girl is your 
cousin, and that all which she says of you is 
true ?” 


A dead silence fell. Somerset broke it 
suddenly : 

“It is all true!” he cried, addressing Con- 
stantia. “I am a villain, but I love you!” 

He panted out the words; his eyes seemed 
to devour her. Constantia met his look. A 


thousand contending emotions wrote them- 
selves in her face. 

“ Constantia, I love you!” he repeated. 

With a little inarticulate cry she sprang 
forward; and then she lay in his arms, and 
he looked round upon us flushed and 
triumphant. 

“Constantia!” I said. 

She paid no heed to me, but looked up into 
the handsome face above her. 

“ My love, I will never give you up!” she 
said. 


1 appealed to Tremaine, 


“What can I do?” he eried, wringing his 
hands. “It will break the child’s heart.” 
“ Better break her heart than let her marry 
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this man, who, by his own confession, is not 
worthy of her.” 

“No, I am not worthy; but, Mr. Tremaine, 
I swear I will be good to her and never dis- 
grace you nor her!’ he said, suddenly. 

Well, we fought a hard battle, and my side 
was conquered, At the end of half an hour 
we all went down into the drawing-room, 
and Dr. Layton said the solemn words that 
gave these two to each other forever. 
~ They went down to the steamer that night, 
and we did not see them again for two years. 
Tremaine kept them supplied with money 
during that time, and at the end of it sent 
for them home and set up Somerset in 
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business. And he makes Constantia a fair 
husband, after all, and perhaps it’s all for the 
best. 


“T don’t know about it though,” says a little 
woman, looking over my shoulder. “I should 
always be afraid of his want of honor and 
principle. I could not trust the love that was 
not founded upon those, as—” 

“As ours is, Alice ?” 

“ Exactly,” says my wife. 

However, Constantia is happy, and to this 
day Dr. Layton does not know why he was 
kept three quarters of an hour waiting to 
perform the ceremony. 


A FAMILY council was being held around 
the breakfast-table. That is, a council of the 
ehief members of the family, Mrs. Morris and 
her daughters, the nominal head of the family 
and his son having taken their down-town- 
ward way a few moments before. 

It was a bombshell thrown into the camp 
by the former as he took his departure, 
which occasioned the excited discussion now 


going on. 
Mrs. Morris sat very erect and stately be- 
hind the silver breakfast service, with a flush 


of indignation on her cheeks as vivid as last 
night's rouge had been, but her expression 
was more astonished than defiant. 

For the first time in his life Mr. Morris had 
declared himself to be master in his own 
house, had insisted that his will should be 
obeyed, and his wife and daughters were for 


a moment utterly aghast at his temerity. So 
he was allowed to depart in silence, but as 
soon as he had gone they all recovered them- 
selves at once. 

“I never heard of anything so unreasonable 
and so provoking!” declared Miss Isabel, the 


eldest daughter, a tall, blonde beauty, who 
was very seldom known to display much emo- 
tion of any kind. “I always felt so much 
pity for people who were bored with poor 
relations, and now to think we should have 


one thrown upon our hands! And a country 
cousin at that, with such a name! Bathsheba 


Longley. Mamma, you never will consent to 
have her here?” 
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“It is certainly very ridiculous that your 
father should feel himself called upon to offer 
her a home, and she only the daughter of his 
cousin. But he thought a great deal of Angie 
Lane, I remember, and he doesn’t like to see 
her child poor and friendless, he says. As if 
she were not able to take care of herself, as 
old as she is, and brought up as she must 
have been, with the expectation of one day 
earning her own living! Well, it is of no use 
to say anything. I never saw your father so 
set upon anything, and I suppose she’ll have 
to come. She is an independent piece, it 


seems, and refuses to come unless she can be 
of some use in the family; so I shall let her 
take care of Julie, and that will save the ex- 
pense of a governess; and then she can doa 
great deal of the sewing; perhaps it may not 
be so bad a thing to have her, after all,” said 
Mrs. Morris. 

“ But papa will insist upon her being invited 
into the drawing-room no matter who is here, 
and think what a dowdy she must be, to have 
iived all her life in Hillsboro’!” said Marian, 
another tall, fair-hatred young lady, with Miss 
Isabel’s complexion but not her beauty. 

“Your father says she is quite pretty and 
very ladylike,’ answered Mrs. Morris, but 


“Well, it % some satisfaction to think we 
shan’t be ashamed of her,” sald Miss Isabel, 


with some hesitation. 
“But it wouldn’t be well to have her too 
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pretty, you know, Bell, as you're not sure of 
‘Mr. Devereux yet,” said a pert young lady, of 
sixteen or seventeen, from the other end of 
the table. 

This was Miss Eliza, commonly called Lizzy, 
Mrs. Morris’s third daughter, very different 
from her sisters in appearance and manner, 
and not usually on the most amiable terms 
with them. Miss Isabel’s white cheeks flamed 
at Lizzy’s speech. 

' “I don’t see where you get that coarse way 
‘of speaking, Lizzy,” she said. “You make 
yourself insufferably disagreeable by it. ‘Sure 


of Mr. Devereux! as if I were making love to 
him, instead of—the reverse. And the idea 
of Mr. Devereux’s being attracted by such a 
person! a little, red-cheeked country girl, of 
course as awkward and dowdy as possible!” 


“It’s as well to be careful, you know, my 


dear,” said Mrs. Morris, to her eldest daughter, 
after they had risen from the table and the 
others had left the room. “Men are such 
perverse creatures, and there is something 
fresh and original about these unsophisticated 
little country girls that is rather attractive. I 


am thankful enough that Fred is not one of 
the susceptible sort. I would not have her 
here if he were.” 

But the young lady who, a week or two 
after, just at nightfall, alighted from the 
carriage at the door and came up the broad 

\stone steps, escorted by Mr. Morris, did not 
look like the unsophisticated country girl Mrs. 
‘Morris had expected to see. A little figure, 
but a really elegant one—Mrs. Morris perceiv- 
ed with a sigh of alarm, and she came up the 
steps rather like a queen ascending her throne 
‘than like a poor dependent entering her ben- 
-efactor’s house; and she wore her shabby, 
drab travelling dress with as regal an air as if 
it had been a queen’s velvet and ermine. But 
after one glance under the demure little drab 
straw bonnet that shaded her face Mrs. 
Morris was reassured. “She is not at all 
pretty,” she said to herself, heaving a sigh of 
relief; and Miss Longley received a much 
more cordial welcome to her new home than 
she would have if Nature had been more 
bountiful to her in the way of complexion and 
feature. 

She was very pale, not the faintest trace of 
color in her cheeks, and her eyes were slightly 
hollow, the result, perhaps, of care and vigil ; 
they were dark, large eyes—entirely too large 
for such a little face, Mrs. Morris said to her- 
self—changeful in expression and even in 
coloring; their usual color a dark blue, but 


changing to black with any strong emotion. 
When the drab bonnet was removed it show- 
ed a mass of black hair, almost. too heavy for 
the little head to bear, coiled in great shining 
braids at the back, and. combed smoothly 
away from the low, broad forehead. 


A little, narrow, scantily-furnished room in 
the fourth story Mrs. Morris had had prepared 
for Miss Longley’s use, but when she saw her, 
in spite of the shabby travelling-dress and the 
general look of poverty, it seemed impossible 
to put her there. There was a momentary 


struggle in Mrs. Morris’s mind, and then she 


led the way to a daintily and cheerfully-fur- 
nished apartment, in the back part of the 
house, but on the second floor, and ordered a 
servant to kindle a fire in the grate at once. 
Left to herself at last Miss Longley sat 
down before the grate and stretched her chilly 


little fingers out to the bright blaze that was 
beginning to struggle through the mass of 
black coal. The room was cosy and bright; 
the crimson curtains were tightly drawn, and 
the firelight was beginning to cast a fantastic 


dancing shadow on the wall. She thought to 


herself that Fate had been very kind to her; 
she almost forgot that bitter feeling of de- 
pendence that had oppressed her ever since 
she had started in Mr. Morris’s carriage from 
the railroad station. She was too young and 
of too healthy and hopeful a nature to brood 


over grief, and she had the happy faculty of 
giving care the slip and sunning herself in any 
chance ray of light that filtered through the 
shadows of her life. They had not been too 
many. She fell into a happy reverie that was 
broken too soon by the appearance of Miss 
Lizzy who had come to invite her down to 
dinner. She still had on her drab travelling- 
dress, but she changed it hastily, for a black 
alpaca, that, if not of the finest material, was 
fresh, and daintily-made and becoming. Then 
she wound a bit of scarlet velvet-ribbon round 
her head, and surveyed the effect in the mir- 
ror with a look of satisfaction; for that was 
becoming also, and Miss Bathsheba Longley, 
despite her forlorn condition, was not without 
a spice of natural coquetry. 

She went down stairs, and at the foot she 
encountered a gentleman who had just come 
in. “A moderately good-looking young man,” 
was Miss Bathsheba’s mental comment. But 
she shrank back a little, remembering Miss 
Isabel’s haughty, patronizing air, and the im- 


-pertinent curiosity Lizzy had manifested in 


regard to her, and reflecting that this was 
probably another member of the family. 
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The young gentleman bowed and held out 
his hand with great cordiality. 

“ This is my cousin, I suppose,” he said— 
an acknowledgment of relationship which 
had been made by no other member of the 
family except Mr. Morris. “ Miss Longley I 


must call you, suppose, or may it be Miss 


Bathsheba? though that is very long,” he 
added, in a dolorous tone. “How in the 
world could they have had the conscience to 
give such alittle creature as you such a name ? 
Haven't you any pet name?” 


Miss Bathsheba drew herself up to her full 
height. “Such alittle creature as you!” and 


this was the first occasion of her seeing the 
young man! Was there ever such impudence ? 

But yet he evidently had not intended to be 
impudent, and it was pleasant to hear a 


friendly voice, and to think that she was any- 
body’s cousin.” 

“My grandmother had the conscience to 
give me my name; it was her own. And I 
am quite satisfied. My friends call me Bashie ; 
you are at liberty to call me what you choose.” 
And Miss Bashie bowed gravely,and attempted 


to pass on. 
“Stop one moment,” he said. “It just 
occurs to me that you don’t know who I am.” 
“Mr. Morris, I believe,” said Bashie; and, 
in spite of her pride, her natural coquetry took 
possession of her, and she swept him quite a 


dashing little courtesy, considering that the 
stairs were very much in her way. 

“ Frederick Morris, and though it wasn’t 
my grandmother’s name, I shall be ‘quite 
satisfied ’ with it, if you would only condescend 
to use it, and not call me Mr. Morris again.” 

This was really too much. Miss Bashie’s 


coquetry departed, and her dignity re- 
appeared 


“ Mr. Morris,” with profound emphasis and 
the haughtiest of tone—“I wish you a yery 


good-evening!” And she sailed by him 
towards the dining-room. 

The family were already seated at the 
table, and a gentleman whom Bashie had not 
seen was seated at Mrs. Morris’s right hand. 
He arose and bowed gravely to Bashie at 
Mrs. Morris’s careless introduction. Mr. 
Devereux—a gentleman very little less than 
thirty-five years of age, and not quite as nice- 
looking as Mr. Frederick Morris, Bashie 
thought. He was evidently an honored guest. 
Mrs. Morris had eyes and ears only for him, 
Isabel’s toilet was wonderfully careful and 
elaborate, and Lizzy was subdued into some- 
thing approaching ladylike behaviour. 
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When Frederick came in Mr. Morris intro- 
duced him to “ his cousin Bashie,” in spite of 


Mrs. Morris’s warning look, and before she 
had tinie to speak. 


Mr. Frederick went over to his cousin’s 
side of the table and greeted her as quietly 


and gravely as if he had never seen her be- 


fore, and Bashie responded in the same way, 


though rather coldly, and then devoted herself 
to her dinner. 


By-and-by she found herself being drawn 
into the conversation, though certainly not 
through any effort of Mrs. Morris or her 


daughters. It was Mr. Devereux who, con- 
sidering her little more than a child and at- 
tributing her reserve to shyness, was attempt- 
ing to draw her out and set her at ease, she 
fancied. And with that thought Miss Bashie’s 


pride, and perhaps, too, a little touch of the 
feeling that had made her sweep the gay little 


courtesy to Frederick Morris in the hall, rose 
at once, and made her so gay and brilliant, in 
spite of Mrs. Morris’s astonished and sternly 
disapproving glances, that Isabel and Marian 
and even Lizzy were fairly bewildered into 


silence. Mr. Deverqux’s surprise and admi- 
ration showed themselves in his eyes, and 
Fred scarcely removed his gaze from her face. 
Her cheeks were not perfectly pale now; 
nothing could be lovelier than the tender pink 
bloom that had settled in them, and her eyes 


shone with a light that one who had only 
seen her when grave would not have believed 
possible to them. 

But they darkened suddenly, and her old 
gravity and coldness of manner returned when 
they arose from the table. She declined Mr. 
Morris’s invitation to accompany them to the 
drawing-room, given in spite of his wife’s 
warning frown, and replied with only frosty 
civility to the advances of Mr. Frederick, who 
lingered behind his mother and sisters. 

She stayed a moment to make a few in- 
quiries concerning her studies of little Julie 
who was to be her pupil, a painfully shy, de- 
mure little girl of nine or ten, and then ran 
up stairs to her room and locked the door 
with a great sigh of relief. 

It was very evident what her position in 
the household was to be. She was troubled 
with no more doubts on the subject. She 
was not a guest, not an equal, and not quite 
a servant; but something very like one. But 
what did it matter? She was young and 
brave, and, she fancied, “sufficient unto her- 
self” She hummed gayly a snatch of La 
Zingara as she hung the remainder of her 
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slender wardrobe up in the closet, and then 
with a sudden reaction threw herself on the 
bed, hid her face in the pillow, and sobbed. 

But Julie had a cheerful and ‘patient 
teacher the next day, and Isabel and Marian, 
who were going to a party in the evening, 
found a most obliging and tasteful assistant 
in their toilets. It very soon came to be ac- 
knowledged in the household that Bashie’s 
services were invaluable. She devised the 
most graceful and uncommon costumes for 
the young ladies, did a large part of the family 
sewing, made all the dainty little lace caps 
with which Mrs. Morris concealed the in- 
creasing thinness of . her locks, and “did” 
Miss Isabel’s hair in the most marvellously 
becoming way, every day, which latter duty 
Miss Isabel was gracious enough to say “was 
teally not exactly in her province, and she 
was very obliging to doit.” To be sure it 
was vexing, that, instead of dowdy and awk- 
ward, she should happen to be so attractive; 
but Fred was “not one of the susceptible 
sort,” Mrs. Morris said, congratulating herself 
and her daughters, and she must be kept out 
of the way of guests a8 much as possible. 
Though Mrs. Morris used the word guests in 
the plural, all three of her daughters under- 
stood perfectly that it referred to one particu- 
lar individual—Mr. Devereux. Lizzy didn’t 
scruple to speak openly. 

“ Yes, out of Mr. Devereux’s way. Whata 

dreadful thing it would be if Bel shouldn't 
get him, after all her pains!” 
- “Mr. Devereux came here the other day 
when you were out,” chimed in little Miss 
Julie, “and there was nobody in the drawing- 
room but Cousin Bashie and me, and when 
she was going away he asked her to sing to 
him, and she sang‘ Days that are no more,’ 
and ‘ Robin Adair,’ and—” 

“Neither you nor Cousin Bashie, as you 
call her, have any business in the drawing- 
room at any time!” interrupted Isabel, with 
scarlet cheeks, “and I shall take the first 
opportunity to tell Miss Bashie so.” 

But wher Isabel’s anger had a little abated 
she decided to say nothing about it, for Bashie 
could not be accused of putting herself for- 
ward, and there could be no danger that the 
rich and distinguished Mr. Devereux would 
fall in love with a poor girl like Bashie, only 
a sort of upper servant in the house, and with 
no especial beauty to recommend her. 

But yet Mr. Devereux listened to every 
word that she spoke as deferenitially as if-she 
were a queen, watched the door uneasily, as 
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if waiting for some one, when she was not in 
the room, and in various other ways excited a 
suspicion in Mrs. Morris’s mind that she was 
not uninteresting to him. 

But all these things were entirely unheeded, 
perhaps unnoticed, by Bashie. For what did 
she eare for Mr. Devereux? It was not he 
who bribed Betsey the chamber-maid to bring 
her, slyly, those lovely bouquets that brought 
summer into her room and into her heart in 
the dreary winter days; it was not he who 
haunted the halls and staircases, like a rest- 
less ghost, to waylay her as she passed, and 
whisper words that were not merely friendly 
or cousinly greetings in her ear; nor he who 
discovered always the exact time at which 
she started on her daily walk, though supposed 
to ke in a down-town office poring over musty 
law books, and always met her within a few 
squares of the house to share that walk. No, 
it was not Mr. Devereux; it was Mr. Fred- 
erick Morris, who was not considered 
“susceptible.” 

Perhaps it was only a cousinly interest he 
felt in her, Bashie said to herself over and 
over again; he had never spoken openly of 
love to her, never asked her to be his wife; 
and of course she had only a cousinly regard 
for him. It was pleasant to have anybody 
kind to her, there were so few who were. “A 
friendly regard, that was all’ was what 
Bashie said to herself, over and over again, 
day by day, with her cheeks flushed scarlet, 
and her heart beating out, like a trip-hamnier, 
a positive, persistent contradiction of her 
words! Perhaps she began to understand 
what this meant at last, perhaps her con- 
science began to accuse her of wrong-doing in 
allowing the secret meetings; at all events she 
grew shy of him. She tried to flit past him 
without a word, one day as he met her in the 
hall. But he caught her hand and stopped 
her on the lowest stair. 

“You will at least say good-by?” he said. 

* You are going away?” Bashie spoke, care- 
lessly enough, but the flush on her cheek, just 
a fluttering rose-leaf, faded. 

“Yes, to New Orleans; only for a few 
months. Well, you wont even say that you 
are sorry, that you will miss me ?” 

“T am sorry; I shall miss you,” answered 
Bashie, carelessly, turning away. But he held 
her hand still, and would not let her go. 

“T want more than that, Bashie,” he said. 
“T want you to say that you love me, that 
you will be my wife when I came back. 
Bashie, you will?” 
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“Your wife? No.”. 

Her tone was clear, cold, almost defiant. 

“O Bashie, you don’t care for me? When 
I have loved you so long and so tenderly! 
My darling, if you knew how much, you would 
have a little pity, at least—you would never 
look at me in that cold, scornful way. Bashie, 
you don’t doubt that I love you?” 

A strange, chilling shadow of doubt and 
distrust, that she had never felt before, had 
crept over Bashie’s heart, and mirrored itself 
in her face. 

“T don’t doubt that you think so, now,” 
she answered, slowly, “but are you sure that 
it will last ?” 

“Bashie, what do you mean?” he exclaim- 
ed, impetuously. “You don’t think me so 
fickle as that? You don’t think that true 
love can change ?” 

The pleading voice, the tender eyes fastened 
on her face could not drive away the shadow 
of doubt. She broke away from him and ran 
up stairs, and from the top a verse of the old 
ballad came floating down to him, archly sung, 
yet with a mournful cadence, and a sound of 
tears in it that he remembered afterwards: 


“*O waly, waly gin love be bonny 
A little time while it is new, 
But when it is auld it waxeth cauld 
And fades away like morning dew.’” 


But the next moment, before he had turned 
away, she ran down the stairs again, and 
stood before him, her cheeks crimson-dyed, 
her eyes radiant through their mist of tears. 
She put her hand in his. 

“TI do love you. Iam not afraid that true 
love can change,” she said. And he caught 
her to his heart, and kissed the flushed cheeks 
and the quivering, scarlet lips. 

It was very hard to bid him a quiet, seem- 
ingly indifferent good-by under Mrs. Morris’s 
keen eyes, the next morning. What would 
she say if she suspected? Bashie thought. O, 
what would she say when she knew? She 
hid the little golden circlet, with its single 
lustrous pearl, which he had placed on her 
finger, away in her drawer, and wished 
heartily that she could hide the blushes that 
would rise to her face whenever his name 
was mentioned, as easily; for a suspicion 
seemed suddenly to have arisen in Mrs. 
Morris’s mind since her son’s departure. She 
said nothing, but her eyes sought Bashie’s 
face as soon as any one mentioned his name, 
and she was always at the door as soon.as the 
postman’s ring was heard to take the letters 
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53 
and examine the writing on each. But still 
she said nothing, though Bashie knew that 
Fred’s handwriting, which she saw on her 
letters, was familiar to her. And so time flew. 
by swiftly, and Bashie could not be lonely, 
and cared nothing for the hardness of her lot, 
while she had those precious letters to comfort 
her. 

Mrs. Morris, Isabel and Marian were in a 
flutter of excitement in regard toa very select 
entertainment which they were to give in aid 
of a benevolent object. It was Mrs. Morris’s 
aim to be, as she herself said, foremost in 
“every good word and work,” and she was 
determined that this should be not only suc- 
cessful in a pecuniary point of view, but the 
most brilliant and recherche affair possible. It 
was to consist principally of music, inter- 
spersed with readings, and concluding with 
tableaux. In conducting the latter a large 
amount of skill was required, for, of course, 
it was necessary to preserve the parts afford- 
ing the greatest opportunity for a display of 
beauty and grace to Isabel and Marian, and 
to take care that no young lady who was a 
rival of theirs, in any sense, should have a 
desirable part. Difficult as the task was, Mrs, 
Morris was equal to it, Everything was 
arranged to her satisfaction; but lo! at the 
last moment Miss Flora Dalton, who was to 
have. appeared as the Lady of Shalott—a part 
which Miss Isabel had unwillingly resigned 
because it was impossible for her to take part 
in every tableaux, and Marian refused, be; 
cause the Lady of Shalott in the picture from 
which the tableaux was to be taken had on a 
dress which would be very unbecoming to 
her figure, and her hair loosely flowing, which, 
as she had but a wisp would be embarrassing— 
was taken suddenly ill, The only person 
to be found who was at all suitable to take 
her place was Miss Laura Leighton, Isabel's 
especial rival. To give the part to her was 
not to be thought of. 

A brilliant idea suddenly struck Miss 
Marian while the question was under 
discussion. 

' “Why not let Bashie be the Lady of 
Shalott?” she said. “People are beginning 
to be curious about her, and to talk about our 
keeping her so secluded. It is not @ part in 

which she'll look pretty enough to be noticed 
at all, and it will serve two purposes—let 
people see that it is not because she is ex- 
tremely beautiful that we don’t show her, and 
keep it away from Laura Leighton,” 

Mrs. Morris agreed to the plan at once, and 
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Tsabel, after a little hesitation, concluded that 

it would be better than to give Laura Leigh- 

ton such an opportunity to show off her fine 
’ form and her golden locks. 

When Bashie was apprised of what was ex- 
pected of her she took it very coolly, as a 
matter of business, Yet it must be confessed 
that when she saw herself in the unwontedly 
rich dress, which, though unbecoming to Miss 
Marian’s thin and somewhat angular figure, 
displayed her own to the best possible advan- 
tage, with her hair let loose from its stiff 
braids and falling in heavy, lustrous waves to 
her waist, she felt a thrill of delight in her 
own beauty, a little pleasure in knowing that 
other eyes besides her own were to see it. 

Mrs. Morris was alarmed—a little doubtful 
whether she had not, after all, made a mistake 
in allowing Bashie to appear. She looked so 
provokingly pretty, so much prettier than she 
had thought it possible for her to look. But 
it was too late to help it now; it was already 
time for the curtain to rise on this, the last 
tableaux. Mrs. Morris, who had come up 
stairs to superintend Bashie’s dressing for her 
part, hurried her down stairs and into the 
room behind the green curtain. But a group 
of ladies standing in the door barred their 
progress, beginning a lively conversation with 
Mrs. Morris. 

“T have been waiting for an opportunity to 
Congratulate you on your son’s engagcment, 
Mrs. Morris,” Bashie heard one of them say. 
“Miss Lamarque is so very beautiful!” 

-Mrs. Morris smiled in a satisfied way. 

“Yes, lam very much pleased with Fred- 
erick’s choice,” she said. “It has long been 
the wish of both families that they should 
marry, but Fred is so willful I hardly expected 
him to fall in with the arrangement so readily 
—though Leonie is so beautiful one can 
hardly see how he could have helped it. He 
had never seen her until he went to New 
Orleans. The marriage is to take place in 
the fall.” 

A burst of applause rang through the rooms 
as the curtain rose upon the Lady of Shalott, 
standing before the cracked mirror, with the 
torn web behind her, and a freezing frown and 
despair in her face; her white lips seeming 
just ready to utter that wild, despairing cry, 
“The curse is come upon me!” 

“Who ever would have thought that little 
thing was such an actress! Did you ever see 
such a face? She ought to go on to the stage!” 
said Miss Laura Leighton, to Mr. Devereux, 
whom she had skillfully drawn to her side, 


much to Miss Isabel Morris’s vexation. 

But the gentleman’s attention was fixed 
80 earnestly upon the stage that he did not 
heed Miss Laura’s remark. Not until the 
curtain fell and hid the Lady of Shalott from 
his eyes did he become aware of what was 
passing around him. 

Bashie felt no relief when the curtain hid 
her from all those eyes, for she had not been 
conscious of them, After she had passed that 
door, after those sentences which she had 
heard in Mrs. Morris’s bland, self-satisfied 
tones, she had been in asort of dream, vaguely 
conscious that she was standing there to be 
looked at, seeing the cracked mirror and the 
torn web, and feeling, vaguely and faintly yet, 
that the fate of the Lady of Shalott had in 
some mysterious way become her own. 

But when the curtain fell she came back to 
consciousness with a shiver of pain, remem- 
bering what she had heard. O, why had she 
not been wise enough to be warned by the 
distrust she had involuntarily felt in his love? 
His love that “could never change,” he had 
said. And now, behold, it had “waxed 
cauld” even before it had “ waxed auld.” It 
was little more than three months since he 
had plighted his faith to her, and now he had 
found a new sweetheart! 

She got away as soon as she could from the 
curious throng that surrounded her, eager to 
praise and congratulate her, and wandered 
off, still in the dress she had worn asthe Lady © 
of Shalott, to the deserted conservatory. 

A. step sounded behind her, and she turned 
to meet Mr. Devereux. A few commonplace 
words of congratulation he said first, and 
then, to Bashie’s unspeakable surprise, she 
was listening to calm, earnest words of love. 
Mr. Devereux had asked her to be his wife! 
Here was arelief from the burden of loneliness 
and dependence, a home, rest from care and 
toil. He was good and noble, and he did love 
her. Why did she feel so much more trust in 
his profession of affection than she had ever 
felt in Frederick Morris’s ? 

She could not force herself to speak, but 
after a moment’s hesitation she put her hand 
in his. And if he noticed that the hand was 
cold as marble in his warm clasp he never 
spoke of it. 

Coming down stairs the next forenoon 
Bashie met Mrs. Morris in the hall. She had 
a letter in her hand which she had just taken 
from the postman at the door. One glance at 
it told Bashie that it was hers, and in Fred- 
erick Morris’s handwriting, Priceless that - 
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‘letter would have been to her once; it sent a 
thrill to her heart now, though she knew well 
that all the professions of affection which it 
contained were false, only written to deceive 
her a little longer, perhaps from a little 
cowardly dread of having her see at once how 
false and dishonorable he was. 

But the contents of that letter Bashie was 
destined never to know, only so far as she 
could guess them from those that had come 
before. Mrs. Morris, still holding the letter 
in her hand, motioned to Bashie to follow her 
into the library, where Isabel and Marian 
were sitting. 

“T shall keep this letter, myself,” she said, 
at once, in a much more calm and quiet tone 
than Bashie had expected. “ I havea curiosity 
to read it. But l asked you to come in here 
to give you a little advice and warning. You 
may have thought that because I was silent I 
was blind to your impudent behaviour, but I 
have seen from the first, your attempts to 
entrap my son into marrying you. I knew 
him well enough to know that you would not 
be successful, so I said nothing. But as he is 
very soon to be married to a young lady to 
whom he has long been engaged, you will see 
the propriety of discontinuing your corre- 
spondence with him, and giving up your plans 
entirely !” 

Once Bashie would have tossed her head, 
with her old, queenly airs, and given Mrs, 
Morris back scorn for scorn. Now she stood 
quiet and meek. 

“T never made any plans to marry your 
son,” she said. “I have promised to marry 
Mr. Devereux.” And then she turned, quietly 
and meekly, and left the room. 

Of course there was angry surprise and con- 
sternation in the room she left. But Miss 
Isabel was the first to come to the only 
sensible conclusion. 

“Tt is of no use to publish to everybody 
that you are provoked because you couldn’t 
get Mr. Devereux to marry one of us!” she 
said. “Since we can’t help it, it is just as well 
to make the best of it; give her astylish wed- 
ding, as if she were one of ourselves, and stop 
people’s tongues! She may be of advantage 
to us when she is Mrs. Devereux.” ~ 

And Mrs. Morris agreed, though not with- 
out a struggle. ° 

- Bashie was amazed at the sudden affection 
which they all manifested for her, but she 
knew them well enough to know that it was 
not without an aim. 

Mr. Devereux wished the marriage to take 
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‘place at once, and there was no reason for 


delay. Mrs. Morris forgot her disappoint- 
ment, and entered with zest into the prepar- 
ations for the wedding, and when the day 
came was in almost as happy a frame of mind 
as if it were her daughter instead of Bashie 
who was to become Mrs. Devereux. 

’ Bashie was in her room, only an ‘hour be- 
fore the ceremony was to také place. All her 
bridal attire, the shimmering silk and. the 
frosty laces were spread about the room, and 
on her toilet table lay the costly pearls that 
had just been brought to her—Mr. Devereux’s 
bridal gift. But Bashie was crouching down 
by the hearth, with the old gray travelling- 
dress on, that she had worn when she first 
came to the house, and she held the little 
shabby gray straw bonnet in her hand. , 

“TI must go, I must! I can’t stay!” she 
moaned, in a sort of dazed, bewildered way. 

She had lived through all the weeks that 
had passed since that night when she had 
promised to be Mr. Devereux’s wife what 
seemed now to her a strange, waking dream, 
not thinking of or caring for the future. Now 
the dream had passed, and, she was half afraid, 
a sort of madness had come in its stead. For 
a feeling had come to her that she must not, 
that she could not, say those words that would 
bind her to Mr. Devereux, while she was, 
would always be another’s. It was in vain 
that she tried to conquer it, to think of the 
wrong she should do him to fail him now 
when her promise had been given. 

“T must go, I must!” she repeated. And 
then she put the little gray bonnet on and 
took a little hoard of money from her drawer 
which’she had ‘brought with her when she 
came there. “That will keep me alive for a 
week or two, at least,” she said to herself. 
“And then I have my voice. Perhaps that 
may keep me from starving.” 

Then she left the room, closing the door 
carefully behind her, stole down a back stair- 
ease unperceived, and so out into the 
darkness ! 


Crowded audiences listened, hushed, almost 
breathless, to the wonderful singing of a 
young prima donna, who, having won wealth 
and fame in the old world, had come to the 
new for fresh laurels. “Mademoiselle de 
Morvilliers,” the bills said, but a young man 
who strolled listlessly into the opera house 
one evening recognized her at almost the first 
note of her voice as one whom he had known, _ 
years before, under a different name. He 
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called to see Mademoiselle de Morvilliers, at 
her hotel, the next day, but she received no 
callers. But before she went on to the stage 
the next night a bouquet was handed her—a 
dainty little offering of lilies and blue forget- 
me-nots, But Mademoiselle de Morvilliers 
was surfeited with such attentions, and she 
tossed it carelessly aside. A little note fell 
out. She picked it up and read: 


“BasuiE: Do you despise me so much that 
you will not see me? Is it too late for me to 
prove to you that ‘true love cannot change ?” 
My darling, it never did change; my fancy 
wandered from you, my heart never! I 
married ahother, but she is dead, and I am 
free—free to come back to you, Bashie, if 
thiere is one.spark of the old love alive in your 
heart. My own love tells me to come! 

“FrRepERICK Morris.” 


Mademoiselle de “Morvilliers’s cheek had 
flushed with emotion of some kind as she 
’* pead, but when she had done her lip curled 
_cgntemptuously. She dropped the little billet 
pon the fire, and watched it slowly shrivel 
to ashes. 

But when she went upon the stage she 
looked curiously over the audience, Perhaps 
she thought it would be pleasant to see the 


face of an old friend, even if she didn’t care 
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for his billet-doux. But before she found the 
face she looked for, her eyes fell upon another 
not less familiar one. A pair of dark eyes 
that she remembered well were looking 
sternly and fixedly at her. Perhaps it was 
meeting that gaze so suddenly, perhaps it was 
the perfume of the bouquets that were 
showered upon her, perhaps it was the heat, 
at all events Mademoiselle de Morvilliers, for 
the first time in her life, fainted away. When 
she came to herself she was in her own room, 
and the familiar face was bending over her, 
the dark eyes pitying now instead of stern. 

“O, I wronged you so cruelly!” she said, 
faintly: “Can you ever forgive me?” 

“T have not much to forgive. You left me 
because you did not love me and did love 
another. I don’t know but that you did 
right,” he answered, quietly. 

“TI didn’t do right, beeanse—because I 
didn’t love another. I was weak and childish, 
and I fancied I did, but I knew very soon that 
it was only fancy.” 

“Bashie, was it only fancy that you didn’t 
love me? If I'll take you back again will you 
never run away from me ?” 

“No, never!” said Bashie. 

And. the enchanting young prima donna 
disappeared as suddenly as she had come, for 
Bathsheba Longley became Mrs. Devereux. 


A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


“ BIBBINGTON Briss ?” 
“ Yes sir, that’s my name,” I replied. 
“ Massachusetts man, I think ?” 
“Qorrect. Town of Bagdad. And you 
are—" 
“Samuel Sorhauze of Nanchang.” 
“Ah! I think I have heard of you before, 
Mr. Sorhauze.” 
“And I know you very well by reputation, 
Mr. Bibb.” 
So you see we were the best of friends at 
once. 
This Mr. Sqrhauze was the most singular- 
looking man I ever met. He had got into the 
cars at Timbuctoo, accompanied by a young 
lady, apparently his daughter, for whom, as 
the ears were very full, he had found a seat 
beside an elderly lady, and had seated himself 
beside me. He was a man about fifty years 
-of age; very tall, straight and thin, with 
reddish-gray hair, that stood out in all direc- 


tions. His eyes were a sort of green-gray, 
overlooking a nose, which had consumed so 
much stock in its manufacture, apparently, 
that there hadn’t been enough left to com- 
plete the face, for it evidently had never been 
completed, there being a deplorable lack of 


-chin, though he had mouth enough for several 


men. He was dressed in a suit of blue cloth 
throughout, and wore on his head a shocking 
bad felt hat of a drab color. Mr. Sorhauze 
might have been a handsome babe, but he 
evidently wasn’t suffering from an overplus of 
beauty now. 

But the old gentleman’s daughter—ah! 
what a contrast! She was beautiful! 
“Her glossy hair was clustered o’er a brow 

Bright with intelligence, and fair and smooth; 
Her eyebrows’ shape was like the aerial bow, 

Her cheek all purple with the beam of youth,” 
Her eyes were dark, her form was fine, and 
truly, she was a lovely creature. 
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I kept my eyes upon the young lady, and 
entered into conversation with the old gen- 
tleman. We got along finely. He contradicted 
every statement I made. I undertook to prove 
that he was a ninny, and he made it as clear 
as mud that I was a fool. Here an old gen- 
tleman in a pea-green coat and white hat took 
up on my side, immediately followed by a 
dark-complexioned man with a hooked nose, 
his long form arrayed in black, who struck in 
for Mr. Sorhauze. Either one of them, for 
the sake of argument, would have undertaken 
to prove that black was white. At it we went, 
hammer and tongs. The pea-green coat got 
so excited that we had to pat him on the 
back for fear of his choking to death, which 
gave the hooked-nosed man such a start, that 
I should undoubtedly have been pushed to 
the wall but for an occurrence. 

“ What’s that?” asked Mr. Sorhauze. 

The cars shook as though going to pieces, 
and then began to dance a sort of Highland 
fling, which flung the gentleman in pea-green 
into the bosom of the man with the hooked 
nose, who kicked out strongly “ with his left,” 
striking me in the shoulder, and laying me 
into the lap of the beautiful Miss Sorhauze, 
who was hanging to the old lady with both 
hands. Just then a bottle-nosed young man, 
who was sitting beside a young lady with a 
glasdlieye, shouted, “We're off the track!” 
The shout was followed by a shriek from the 
ladies, whichewas also followed by a revolving 
motion of thé car, as it rolled down‘an em- 
Darikment, whereupon I rolled my nose into 
the old lady’s snuff-box and sneezed my- 
self into a sitting posture on the top of the 
ear, with Mr. Sorhauze directly in front of 
me, his head jammed into the car chimney, 
and his legs sticking up, making a capital 
letter Y, though I fancy he objected to being 
arranged in alphabetical order. Miss Sorhauze, 
sitting upon the pea-green gentleman’s back 
with his hat for a cushion, was still holding 
on to the old lady, who was laid out at full 
length, with her head jammed through the 
bottom of her bandbox, and asking what time 
this train arrived at Pilkinsville. Our situa- 
tion ean be better imagined than described. 

I was too much overcome to render any 
assistance to Mr. Sorhauze, who was striving 
hard to get free. At last he gave a tremendous 
pull backward, and succeeded in throwing 
himself across the pea-green gentleman, caus- 
ing his daughter to lose her hold upon the old 
lady, whereupon she fell into my arms. 

“Happy to make your acquaintance, Miss 
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Sorhauze,” said I, with an insinuating smile. 
“You have the advantage of me, Mr.—” 
“ Bibbington Bibb,”—filling the -hiatus—. 
“at your service. Are you hurt, miss?” 
“No; are you?” 
“ Yes, here,” placing my hand on my heart. 


“ Badly?” 

“Wounded severely by your bright eyes,” 
said L. 

Miss Sorhauze blushed and endeavored to 
rise. I assisted her. 

“Shall [ see you home, Miss Sorhatze ?” I 
asked, offering my arm. You it was ‘es 
first thing that popped: into ahead ead, 
wasn’t so bad after all; for, as good ia 
would have it, the accident occurred witlin 
halfa mile of Mr. Sorhauze’s residence, though 
I wasn’t aware of it at the time. 

“Thank you, Mr. Bibb; but I'll look after 
father first.” 

I stooped down and tried to raisehim. ~ 


“ First a shiver, and then a thrill, Q 
Then something decidedly like a spill,” 
muttered Mr. Sorhauze. 

“ Hurt bad, father?” inquired his daughter, 
stooping down. 

“No—where’s Bibbington Bibb ?” 

“ Here, sir,” I answered. 

The old gentleman turned towards me. 

“ Well, sir, as I was saying a moment ago, I 
can prove to you that the moon is inhabited.” 

“Impossible! It has no atmosphere!” 
shouted the gentleman in pea-green, starting 
to his feet, as much excited as ever. 

The hook-nosed gentleman scrambled out 
of a pile of rubbish at this, and was about to 
go on with his argument, taking it up at the 
point where he-had been broken off, when I 
proposed an adjournment, and Mr. Sorhauze, 
reflecting a moment, and noticing the con- 
fusion around us, seconded my motion; 
whereupon we got out of the car as soon as 
possible, Miss Sorhauze making me happy by 
allowing me to assist her. 

Looking around us, we found that only two 
cars were off the track, and ours only had 
rolled down the bank. Very forturiately, too, 
no one was seriously injured, though we wére 
all more or less bruised. 

_ “Why, we are at home, Octavia!” exclaimed 
Mr. Sorhauze. 

“ How fortunate!” returned his daughter. 

“Gentlemen, you must all come to the 
house with me,” said Mr. Sorhauze. 

The gentleman in pea-green thankéd him, 
but was obliged to go on with the train. 
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“And you, Mr. Bibbington Bibb?” 

“Shall be only too happy,” glancing at Miss 
Sorhauze. 

“Allow me, Mr. Bibb, to make you ac- 
quainted with my particular friend, Mr. 
Solomon Boodle,’—the hook-nosed gentle- 
man strétched gout his hand—* Mr. Boodle, 
Mr. Bibbington Bibb, of the firm of Bibb & 
Tucker, dry-goods merchants, Bagdad.” 

Mr. Boodle and I shook hands. 

“TI am exceedingly tickled to make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Boodle,” said I. 

“I am delighted, sir,” said he. And so we 
shook hand$ again. 

“My daughter Octavia, Mr. Bibb.” 

“We have collided before, I believe,” I re- 
marked, in an undertone to Miss Sorhauze, as 
I took her hand. 

She tee-heed in the affirmative. 

Mr. Boodle turned an anxious eye upon her, 
but I intercepted him by a crook in my arm. 

“Will you, will you come to the bower?” I 
asked. 

‘She took my arm, and we followed her 


father and Mr. Boodle, across the fields to the’ 


main street of Nanchang, upon which the 
house of Mr. Sorhauze was situated. 

“T am opposed to railroad accidents on 
principle,” I remarked, as we walked along, 
“but if I had lost a leg (Miss Sorhauze look- 
ed shocked) horn hat (her countenance 
brightened) in this one, the loss would have 
been more than counterbalanced by the hap- 
piness which I feel in finding you.” 

I should have said more—I had several 
columns of matter prepared—but we had now 
arrived at Mr. Sorhauze’s door, and a fine- 
looking old lady, whom I found to be 
Octavia’s mother, was waiting to receive us, 
She embraced her daughter, shook hands 
with your humble servant, and brought us all 
into the parlor, where she left us to wait for 
dinner. This was soon served, and I am 
happy to state that we all did justice to it, 
notwithstanding Mr. Boodle had lost four of 
his front teeth by the accident, and the hum- 
ble writer of these lines had lost his heart to 
the beautiful daughter of our host. 

I intend to keep cool in speaking of Miss 
Sorhauze, and of the tender love which had 
so suddenly sprang ap in my breast for her. I 
don’t wish to use any expression, ormake any 
statement, that will seem extravagant, huge or 
hyperbolical. With this purpose, I have just 
dipped a napkin in ice-water and bound it 
around my head, and, metaphorically speak- 
ing, I am sitting on the safety-valve of my 
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feelings. But to be candid, I am more in love 
with this young lady than I had ever before 
imagined it possible for me to be with any 
woman, however beautiful or charming im 
mind or in person. 

I tarried in Nanchang until evening, mean- 
while endeavoring to inspire Octavia with a 
feeling for me something akin to that which 
I felt for her; and when I left the house in 
company with Mr. Sorhauze, I turned to 
Octavia and assured her that Lshould soon be 
in their beautiful village again. 

Was it a blush, or only the reflection of 
the western sky on her face ?—for the sun was 
setting in blood-red clouds. I could not tell. 

“T hope you will not need to be run off the 
track again, to find us, Mr. Bibb,” said Mr. 
Sorhauze, as he shook hands with me, just 
before I entered the cars. 

“Thank you, sir—good-by.” And I was off 
for Bagdad. 

Considering the state of my feelings, you 
will not be surprised to learn that a fortnight 
did not elapse before I was again in Nanchang, 
and for six months after I spent every Sab- 
bath with my beloved, which is equal to say- 
ing that I was her accepted lover and 
intended husband. 

How all this came about I have neither 
time, space nor inclination to tell you. Suffice 
it to say that the Bibbs make love the 
same manner as the Smiths and Joneses, 
which is as good a way as anothige, if one only 
thinks so. 

Thanksgiving day was at hand, and I 
was intending to spend it at Nanchang. 
I had spent ,the preceding Sunday there, 
and had been informed that something 
would happen on the following Thursday; but 
as something happens every Thursday, so far 
as I have noticed, it didn’t surprise me at all 
to hear that something would continue to 
happen. 

It certainly wasn’t my wedding, for that 
wasn’t going to happen until Christmas, and 
for that reason I did not take so much in- 
terest in this mysterious announcement as 
my dear Octavia fancied I should, or ought 
to. and so, to pay me fur my nonchalance, she 
refused to enlighten me more upon the subject. 

Well, Wednesday afternoon found me once 
again in Nanchang. I hurried to the house 
of Mr. Sorhauze, but Octavia and her mother 
were out, and the old gentleman himself was 
at his place of business, the servant informed 
me. 

“Never mind, I’m here,” cried a voice. 
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I looked up to find Mr. Boodle standing in 
the door of the library. 

“Walk in, Mr. Bibb, How do you do, sir?” 

“I continue to respire, thank you, Mr, 
Boodle,” I made answer, walking in. 

“As a friend of the Sorhauze family, I sup- 
pose you will be at the wedding to-morrow ?” 
Mr. Boodle remarked. 

“ Wedding to-morrow!” 

“Yes, You have heard nothing about it 
then ?” 

“ No.” 

“We intended to keep it as quiet as pos- 
sible,” Mr. Boodle observed, quickly. 

“We—who?” 

“ Miss Sorhauze and myself.” : 

I believe I am not a jealous man, and I 
believe I had as much confidence in the truth 
of Octavia Sorhauze as most any lover cowd 
have, but something in Mr. Boodle’s manner 
aroused my suspicions. My heart almost 
stopped its pulsations for one moment, and all 
the blood in my veins (as it usually does in 
cases of extreme agony of doubt or suspense 
—the Bibb blood is peculiar in ran into 
my nose, 

“What do you mean, Mr. Boodle?” I asked, 
in a hoarse whisper. © 

“T didn’t think you’d take it so hard,” he 
answered, with a smile, noticing my paleness. 
. “Hakhe laughs at my helpless misery. But 
Octavia cannot be false—this must be the 
work of her cruel, hard-hearted father,” I 
thought; and inimediately the words of that 
mournful ballad of “ Peter Grey” came into 
my mind; but I rose superior to the situation. 

“Mr. Boodle,” said I, “in this wedding 
which is to take place to-morrow, who isto be 
the bride?” 

“ Miss Sorhauze!” replied Mr. Boodle, with 
a self-satisfied smile upon his countenance. 

“Then, by Heaven!” I cried, “I will be the 
bridegroom!” 

“Not if I know myself. I intend to have 
that honor!” returned Mr. Boodle, suddenly 
changing his tone and manner. “I have been 
engaged to her for the last three years.” 

“QO, the perfidy of woman! She must be 
false!” thought I, and then turning to my 
rival, “Sir, I always was opposed to long 
engagements.” 

“That’s none of my business,” said he, 
“although if I had time, I could prove that—” 

“ Beg your pardon, Mr. Boodle, it can’t be 


roved.” 
“Tt’s as clear as glass,” said he. 
“It’s entirely unreasonable, sir,” said L 
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We glared at each other im silence for 
several minutes, 

“Mr. Boodle,” said I, at last, “I am deter 
mined to marry Miss Sorhauze !” 

“You'll wait for my widow, then, Mr. Bibb” 

“Tl be hanged if I do,” said I. 

“T'll be hanged if you don’t,” said he. 

“ Really, Mr. Boodle, are you not ashamed 
of yourself?” I asked. 

“T blush for you, Mr. Bibb,” he returned. 

“A man of your age, Mr. Boodle—” 

“Should be respected by a younger man, 
Mr. Bibbington Bibb,” 

“ But the lady,” said I, “is young enough te 
be your daughter.” 

“She’s thirty-eight!” cried Mr. Boodle, 
throwing himself about in a terrible passion. 

“Thirty-eight! you old rat—explain, re- 
tract, or by—” I seized him by the collar, he 
clutehed my hair, and we rolled on the floor. 

“It’s true,” gasped Boodle, 

“It’s false—she isn’t twenty, and you would 
marry her.” 
“Who? Melinda Sorhauze?” whispered 

Boodle, quite.out of breath. 
“Bother Melinda!” 
“I’m going to marry her,” saidehe. 
“O ho! Mr. Boodle!” 
“Ah ha! Mr. Bibb!” 
“You don’t want Mr. Sorhauze’s daughter 
Octavia?” I asked. . 
“Not if I can have his sister Melinda.” 
“And I never heard.of her before,” said L 
“But she is always called Miss Sorhauze 
here in Nanchang,” said Mr. Boodle. 
“And that’s what caused our misunder- 
standing,” 1 returned. 
“ Let me embrace you, dear Bibb,” cried he. 
He was still holding me to his heart when 
Octavia entered, with a brisk-looking little 
lady, somewhat beyond the prime of life, whe 
burst into a merry laugh at sight of Mr. Boodle. 
“You've got your bibb on, I see,” cried 
Octavia. 
“O Melinda, I am going to marry your 
shouted Mr. Boodle. 
“T never doubted it,” said the little woman. 
“But it was a doubtful case three minutes 
ago,” said he. Then he told the whole story. 
“Really, Bibbington, if you have so little 
confidence in me—” 
“ He’d better marry you, to-morrow,” cried 
Mr, Boodle. 
“T will, Octavia!” 
“A double wedding?!” said Melinda. 
“Wont it be nice!” exclaimed Octavia. 
It was nice! 
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SOLD. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


You are now his wife; 


— 


The dream is over. 

What matter that your falsehood w 
life? 

Your eyes are pitiless, your face is fair, 

Your serpent tongue lured me to mad despair. 

You dug the grave of faith. All that is past; 

Thank God! that I was not your victim last. 


O, wretched he whose bride has trailed in dust 
Her womanhood, outraged the loving trust 

Of manly hearts, The lips his own caress 
Once falsely promised other lives to bless— 


The vows that full of rapture he now hears 
Were whispered once as sweet in other ears. 


Your husband is your dupe. Yourself you sold, 
A paltry bargain, purchased with his gold. ~ 
You said you loved him. He believed the tale, 
Relied upon your truth—support how frail! 


my 


I, too, was once deceived and duped thereby; 
God help him! he is wedded to a lie. 


The past is dead. You did not break my heart; 
The love betrayed is buried far apart. 


You brimmed my cup with honey, then to 
gall 

Its sweetness changed, lest haply it should pall 

Upon my taste. I was not overwise, 

And trusted far too much those treacherous 
eyes. 


Enough. You now are married. I am blind 

No longer; Fate to me has proven kind. 

I suffered sorely once—that, too, is o’er; 

I loathe what seemed so beautiful before. 

Though swift and sharp the blow you dealt me 
fell, 

Be happy if you can. I wish you well. 


THE BRONZE AVENGER. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


“*Tf you would see fair Venice aright 
Go visit it by the June sunlight!” 


exclaimed Lionel Lee, standing in the Piazza 
of San Marco, and admiring the graceful 
architecture and soft, warm tints of the 
buildings surrounding it, the deep Italian 
sky, the glimpse of blue water seen between 
the famous stone pillars at the foot of the 
Piazzetta, the brilliant crowd of chattering, 
gesticulating contadini who thronged the 
Square, celebrating the feast-day of some one 
of the myriad saints, in whose honor the 
Italian peasant makes holiday of half his life. 
Oftener than all else, however, the young 
American turned to look at the face of his 
pretty bride, lighted with the fervent enjoy- 
ment of a young girl who takes her first 
glimpse of the world by the side of the man 


she loves. Just now, however, she is pouting, 


as she exclaims: 

“Shame, Lionel! I wont have my darling 
‘Lay of The Last Minstrel’ parodied! It is 
one of the loveliest things I know, and it 


shan’t be laughed at!” 


“Laughed at! I was only adapting the 
lines to express my conviction that June is 


the best month in the year to visit Venice,” 
said Lionel. 

“The signor is right,” chimed in the valet- 
de-place, who, much to Edith’s annoyance, 
seemed to consider that a great part of his 
duty consisted in superintending the conver- 
sation as well as the movements of the young 
couple. “Later in the summer,” continued 
he, “ it is so hot, so hot, and one cares nothing 
for sight-seeing. In the autumn we have 
those pests, the mosquitos, of a ferocity 
hardly to be told, and, moreover, the canals 
are stagnant and of a smell not admired by 
tourists; then comes the winter with its 
winds, 0-0-0!” 

And the long-drawn, shivering exclama- 
tion, with an appropriate gesture, expressed 
better than words Paolo’s terror of the in- 
clement season against which neither Italian 
houses nor Italian habits offer any effectual 
resistance. 

“Now let us go into the cathedral,” said 
Edith, a little impatiently, turning her back 
upon the talkative valet. 


“One moment,” interposed Paolo, as 
young husband, with an affectionate 


moved towards the great bronze doors, whos@ 
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exterior the bride was already curiously 
inspecting. ‘The signora will see the doors of 
Venice, surely? They are one of its prettiest 
sights.” 

“The doors! Where are they?’ asked 
Edith, raising her eyes to the bronze horses 
over the doorway of the cathedral. 
“Not there,” said Paolo, with a faint shrug 


of his Italian shoulders, “Look, madam, at 
the Torre dell’ Orologio; it is on the stroke of 


two.” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to the famous 
clock-tower adjoining the cathedral upon its 
northern side, whose gorgeous dial-plate of 


azure and gold, with the sun moving across 


his zodiacal signs around it, indicated, as 
Paolo said, the hour of two. 

“ What a strange clock, and what a curious 
tower! and what are those two statues of 
men, with hammers in their hands, each side 
of the bell on top of the tower?” 

“Those are the Mons, signora. Took 
there.” And, as the dial showed the precise 
hour of two, the bronze men upon sum- 
mit of the tower elevated their hammers, and 
brought them down upon the surface of the 
bell, once, twice, with a sonorous clang, re- 
sounding over all the noise and confusion of 

Ahe Square. 

“How curious! What makes them do 
that ?” exclaimed the little bride. 

“ Because Pietro Lombardo so arranged it 
when he built this tower in 1494,” replied the 
valet-de-place, tranquilly. “But look now, 
signora. See, see, see!” 

And flinging his supple arm in every direc- 
tion, Paolo pointed to the immense flocks of 
pigeons, which, starting from every roof, spire, 
dome, cornice of the buildings about the 
Piazza, darkened the air like a cloud for a 
moment, then settled down upon the pave- 
ment around the feet of an old man, who, 
with a measure of grain in his hand, stood 
smilingly watching until his “children,” his 
“pretty ones,” as he called them, in his soft, 
Venetian dialect, should be all assembled. 
Then, dipping his hand in the measure, he 
scattered the grain among them liberally.and 
justly, while the merry crowd gave way on 
every side, leaving an open space in the 
neighborhood of the old man and his pets, 
whose movements they watched with the 
warmest interest. 

“How pretty! how lovely! But how did 

know that they should be fed at two 


? and who is the old man?” asked 
eagerly. 
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“They are the doves of Saint Mark, sig- 
nora, and since the memory of man they have 


been fed here in the Piazza of Saint Mark at 


the public expense, daily, when the clock 
strikes two; and so well have they learned to 
count, that when the Mons up there strike 
the hour, the doves appear, flying from every 
quarter, as you see them now. How can I 
tell the way they know, I, a poor ignorant 
fellow ?” 

“Tt is very singular; and so is the clock, 
with the Mons, as you call them,” said Edith, 
turning from the pigeons to the Orologio, and 
gazing at the bronze figures with an awe- 
stricken sort of curiosity, “And do they 


strike every hour like that, all night, and in - 
stormy weather, and all the time?” 

“Yes, signora, so sure as the hour comes 
round, the Mons strike it with their bronze 
hammers upon the bronze bell, and have 
done so since 1494, and may do so until 1894, 
if the saints will it.” 

“Can any one go up there?” was the next 
timid inquiry. 

“No, signora, it is not safe, nor is there 
any reward for going up there. One can 
ascend the Campanile across the Square 
there, and have a fine view, from a height of 
$23 feet. The Orologio is not near so high as 
that, as one may easily see.” 

“But I don’t care a bit for a fine view, and 
I want to see the bronze men,” murmured 
Edith, pettishly, in her husband’s ear; who 
laughingly replied: 

“A true woman! She only cares for what 
she cannot have. Come, we will see the 
cathedral first, at any rate.” 

“It is not always so safe to ascend the 
Orologio,” continued Paolo, leading the way 
into the vestibule of the church, “as the 
Signor Andrea found to his cost.” 

“What was it that happened to the Signor 
Andrea?” asked Edith, turning eagerly back. 

“It is a legend, signora; but it takes time 
in the telling, and if the signor likes, I can 
give it to you better in the evening at the 
Albergo Reale.” 

“That is our hotel, is it not? Well, come 
there and tell us the story this evening. Shall 
he not, Lionel?” asked Edith, eagerly. 

“Surely, dear, if it will amuse you,” said 
he, with an indulgent smile. And then the 
party moved on across the vestibule, to the 
point where a square of red marble let into 


the pavement marks the scene of the recon- 


ciliation of the Pope Alexander ITI. and the 
Emperor Frederic -Barbarossa, who was fain 
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to purchase peace by humiliating himself 
upon the ground before the haughty pontiff, 
who, placing his foot upon the imperial head, 
pronounced the words, “Theu shalt tread 
upon the lion and the adder,” and so through 
the Byzantine door, into the body of the 
grand, rich and gloomy church. 

That evening, dinner over, the married 
lovers, seated in their balcony above the Riva 
dei Schiavoni, dreamily watched the day 
dying in soft splendor from the deep-blue sky 
and the glossy surface of the lagoons, leaving 
that bewildering half-light, through which 
everything looks lovelier than in the glare of 
noonday. Even Edith’s fresh young beauty 
assumed a tenderer grace; and Lionel, gazing 
at her in silent delight, thought that he need 
not have travelled thousands of miles to gaze 
upon the pictured loveliness of bygone years 
when the crown and jewel of all human 
beauty was his own. 

From this tender reverie the young man 
was aroused by the soft, lisping accents of 
Paolo’s Venetian tongue. 

“Will the signor and signora listen now to 
the story of the clock-tower ?” 

Lionel turned impatiently, with a refusal 
upon his tongue; but Edith forestalled him 
with her eager reply: 

“Yes indeed, this is the very time to listen 
to a story! I am so glad you have come, 
Paolo. Sit down there in the window and 
begin.” 

“T had rather have told you a certain old 
story over again,” murmured Lionel, re- 
proachfully; but Edith only replied by a 
bewitching little grimace, and the valet 
began without further preamble: 

“It was a century and a half ago that 
Tomasso Candeo was appointed by the gov- 
ernors of the city as the custodian of the 
Torre dell’ Orologio and its wonderful clock, 
not to mention the Mons and the bell they 
guard by day and night. Tomasso, who was 
&@ poor man, and not by any means certain of 
his daily maccaroni, accepted the appoint- 
ment joyfully, and forthwith removed him- 
self, his few belongings, and his daughter 
Giulia, into the apartments in one of the 
wings of the tower reserved for the keeper. 

“Giulia Candeo was at that time, or so fhe 
story runs, the most beautiful woman in 
Venice, with soft, dark eyes, a wealth of red- 
gold hair rippling to her feet, lips that her 
father-confessor never dared to contemplate, 
and a figure lent her by our fair Lady Venus, 
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isle of Cyprus. With all this, the cloeck- . 
keeper’s pretty daughter was as good as she 
was beautiful, and not even the scandal- 
mongers of Venice, who claim the most 
venomous tongues and the sharpest eyes in 
all Italy, found a word to say in her dispraise. 
Of course she had lovers in plenty, although 
her golden hair was all her wealth, and ‘from 
among them all she had selected Giuseppe 
Aretino, a handsome young gondolier of the 
Canalazzo, for her especial attendant and 
possible husband, although this preferment, 
as the fair Giulia took pains to make him un- 
derstand, depended altogether upon her own 
sovereign caprice and pleasure in the future. 
Meantime she allowed him to accompany her 
to the festas and church holidays, to offer her 
flowers, confetti and ribbons, and to take 
her out occasionally in his gondola, with a 
convenient old deaf aunt for duenna. 

“Tt was on one of these occasions that 
Giuseppe, whose eyes and ears were within 
his own gondola instead of on the surround- 
ing objecta, had the misfortune to drive the 
sharp prow of his boat directly through the 
side of another gondola, belonging, as ill 
luck would have it, to the Signor Andrea 
Manfrini, one of the wealthiest, wickedest 
and worst-tempered nobles in Venice. The 
gondola Manfrini wounded to the death 
filled and sank almost immediately, barely 
allowing time for its master and his twe 
gondoliers to throw themselves on board the 
craft of their assailant, who received them 
with every attention and profuse apologies, 
none of which, however, had the slightest 
effect in softening the wrath of the Signor 
Manfrini, who poured out such a torrent of 
abuse and profanity upon the unlucky Giu- 
seppe that the poor youth could hardly obey 
the command to turn immediately in the 
direction of the Palazzo Manfrini. But while 
the fury of the noble lord was at its height, 
and after Giuseppe had ceased attempting to 
murmur a word in his defence, and while his 
two brother gondoliers rejoiced at hearing 
some one else receive the abuse generally 
bestowed upon themselves, the sliding door of 
the cabin in the centre of the boat was thrown 
back, and Giulia Candeo stood in the open- 
ing, beautiful and angry as an avenging 
angel. 

“*Signor, said she, fixing her eyes upon 
the Manfrini, who stopped and turned to 


gaze at her, ‘the harm to your gondola 
an accident. Giuseppe is as sorry for i 
who queens it, as you know, in the neighbor- you can be; but your life is safe, and yo 
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rich enough to lose a gondola every day with- 
out missing it, Why, then, this fury and 
these words, which will certainly wake the 
sleeping saints and bring them down to take 
vengeance upon us all ?’ 

“‘And who are you, figlia mia? and why do 
you speak thus earnestly for Giuseppe, if that 
is the name of this clumsy fellow?’ asked 
Signor Andrea, in a very different voice from 
that he had hitherto used. 

““T am only Giulia Candeo, signor, and I 
speak for Giuseppe because you treat him too 
harshly,’ said the girl, coloring a little beneath 
the glowing eyes of Signor Andrea, who, 
motioning her to reenter the cabin, followed 
her in, and threw himself upon one of the 
cushioned benches, 

“‘And what is Giuseppe to you, my child?” 
asked he, after glancing impatiently at the 
deaf old aunt crossing herself in the corner. 

“*He is only a friend and neighbor,’ said 
Giulia, seating herself close beside the aunt. 

“*O! Well, is he rich?” 

“*Saint Marco, no! How should he be 
rich? exclaimed the girl. 

“*T do not know; how should I? Only I 
was wondering if it would be troublesome for 
him to pay the hundred zecchini in which he 
stands indebted to me.’ 

“*A hundred zecchini! Mother of mercies, 
signor, you cannot mean it! exclaimed 
Giulia, in dismay. 

“*No less will pay for the loss of my 
gondola and the furniture it contained,’ said 
Manfrini, tranquilly. 

“*O signor! And when poor Giuseppe 
cannot pay, what will be done next?’ asked 
Giulia, clasping her hands and fixing her 
dark eyes upon the face of Signor Andrea, 
who quietly replied: 

“Then I shall take his gondola, and what- 
ever else he possesses, and sell them. After 
that, if the sum is not sufficient, I shall take 
his body, 

“*Holy Maria! And what will you do 
with it? gasped Giulia. 

“*Not eat it, child; only put it in prison 
until the debt is paid’ 


“*But it will never be paid. How can it 


be?” 

“«That is for Giuseppe to say—or you, 
cara mia.” 

Me?’ 


“*Yes. You take such an interest in the 


that I supposed you might be willing 
im,’ said Manfrini, indifferently. 
so I would, with all my heart, if I 
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only knew how; but I am as poor as he, 
replied Giulia, sadly. 

“*Not quite, fur you have fingers. What 
can you do with them?’ asked Manfrini, with 
an odd laugh. 

“*Do with them ?’ echoed Giulia. 

“*Yes. You do some sort of work for your 
living, do you not? Can you embroider like 
this?’ And the nobleman touched the front 
of his gorgeous doublet, stiff with the richest 
embroidery. 

“*No, said Giulia, mournfully shaking her 
head; but as her eyes wandered over the 
dress to which Signor Andrea had called her 
attention, they brightened suddenly, 

“* Your lace ruffles are torn, signor. I can 
mend them so that they will look like new,’ 
exclaimed she. 

“*Can you so? Then all is arranged. I 
have quantities of lace, useless now through 
just such rents as this. You shall mend it 
all, and I will pay you richly,’ 

“And you will not take Giuseppe’s gondola, 
or shut him up in prison ?’ asked Giulia, with 
sparkling eyes. 

“*H—m! I do not know about that. You 
will work all the faster, if it is to liberate your 
lover that you are working.’ 

“* He is not my lover, and I woyld not be 
so mean as you make me out for the world? 
said Giulia, indignantly. 

“*Say you so? Well, we will see. I can 
give no answer to-night, but to-morrow I will 
come and bring the lace, and tell you what [ 
will do. Meantime, Giuseppe may go at large.” 

“-Thanks, signor, O thanks! exclaimed 
Giuseppe’s pretty partisan. And, in the ex- 
tremity of her gratitude, she seized Signor 
Andrea’s hand and would have carried it to 
her lips, but he forestalled her by throwing 
his arm about her waist, and pressing his lips 
firmly upon her own. 

“You shall not kiss my hand, pretty one, 
said he; ‘but if you owe me any gratitude, 
show it in this manner.’ 

“Well, then, signor, the debt is paid, and 
for the future we will settle them in a differ- 
ent fashion,’ replied the young girl, blushing 
a little angrily, although not wishing to. 
displease the powerful noble who held Giu- 
seppe’s future, as it were, in the hollow of his 
hand. 

“ Manfrini only laughed ; but as the gondola 
grated against the steps of his palace and he 
rose to depart, he murmured in the girl’s ear: 

“*Be advised, Giulia, and say nothing of 
this bargain to Giuseppe. Wait until you 
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ean tell him of his danger and his escape at 
the same moment.’ 

“*Si, signor,’ replied Giulia, in the same 
tone. And Manfiini left the gondola with 
only a scowl and muttered curse in passing 
for the trembling Giuseppe. 

“The next day, about dusk, the Signor 
Manfrini, wrapped in a mantle, and covering 
his face with the flap of his slouched hat, 
knocked at the door of the clock-keeper’s 
lodging, and was at once admitted by Giulia, 
who, poor child, had been all day trembling 
lest he should not come, or lest her poor 
efforts should prove insufficient to pay her 
lover's debt. Poor child, indeed, who could 
not guess that were she the veriest botcher 
who ever put needle to lace, she was sure of 
employment from the Signor Andrea Man- 
frini, and praise enough for it, too. 

“ And now, while with trembling fingers she 
turned over the little parcel of laces her 
visitor had brought, and asked some ques- 
tions about his intentions touching Giuseppe, 
the wily libertine feasted upon her marvellous 
beauty, affected harshness and anger that he 
might see her dark eyes all glittering with 
tears rise imploringly to his, and then relent- 
ing, made her glow and smile with half- 
promises of kindness and pardon for Giu- 
seppe, and rich patronage for herself. 

“In the midst of this talk entered old 
Tomasso Candeo, and stood aghast at the 
haughty and richly-dressed stranger whom 
he found within his home. Giulia hastened 
to present her father, and then to explain to 
him something of the circumstances which 
had brought so unusual a visitor. 

“ The old man listened with many a low bow 
and muttered word of apology and thanks to 
the noble signor, but at the end craftily in- 
sinuated that although Giulia was but too 
much honored by mending the torn laces of 
his lordship, it was by no means necessary 
that she should undertake to pay the debts 
of Giuseppe Aretino, who was nothing more 
than a mere acquaintance and neighbor of 
his and his daughter’s. 

“To these suggestions Signor Andrea 
listened with a smile of wily contempt, and 
at the end nodded significantly. 

“* When the laces are done, old man, bring 
them yourself to the Palazzo Manfrini, and 
wait until you see me. I will then tell you 
what I am thinking of in this matter. Fairest 
Giulia, when will the task be done?” 

“*To-morrow night, signor; but you will 
not refuse to let me pay Giuseppe’s debt? I 
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do not ¢are for the work else. I have no need 
of money for myself or my father’ 

“*You shall know to-morrow night, bella 
mia, when your father brings home my laces. 
I must see how well you have done it before 
I can decide upon its price,” said Signor 
Andrea, somewhat coldly; and went away 
without another word. 

“*T am afraid I have offended him! Why 
did he go so suddenly? Perhaps, after all, 
he will give me no more work to do; and 
then poor Giuseppe! exclaimed the girl, 
gazing after her guest until old Tomasso, 
chuckling and grinning, clapped her under 
the chin, and said: 

“¢ Fear not, ‘figlia mia. Your fortune and 
mine too shall yet be made by this generous 
Signor Andrea.’ 

“*TfI can only get Giuseppe out of danger, 
I do not want any other fortune,’ said Giulia, 
simply. 

“The next evening, about sunset, a stranger 
hired Giuseppe and his gondola for the whole 
night, and directed him to steer for the island 
of La Grazia, where his passenger landed, 
ordering the gondolier to moor his craft and 
await his return, which event did not occur 
until sunrise the next morning. 

“Tomasso Candeo, meantime, the packet 
of lace in his hand, presented himself at the 
Palazzo Manfrini, and was at once admitted 
to the private cabinet of the signor. What 
passed between these two men, who shall 
say? Manfrini was wealthy, unscrupulous 
and peremptory; the old clock-keeper was 
poor, cowardly and subservient to those above 
him. At the end of half an hour he left the 
cabinet of the noble lord, a strange glitter in 
his eyes, and his right hand hidden within 
the breast of his doublet. From the door of 
the Palazzo Manfrini, he went straight to a 
trattoria, where he soon found a comrade for 
a game of dice; and about the time that 
Giuseppe, weary and uneasy, was urging his 
gondola homeward, his future father-in-law 
was staggering out of a gaming-house, half 
wild with rage and drink, and without a 
scudo in his pockets. 

“The poor old sinner had hardly departed 
before the Signor Andrea also left his Palazzo, 
and a few moments later knocked at the door 
Of the clock-tower. Again it was Giulia who 
opened to him, and again joyfully. Manfrini 
entered, closing the door behind him, 

“The tradition tells not the fashio 
wooing; how he found words to p 
vile terms upon which he wo! 
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_ Giuseppe from debt, or what Giulia replied; 


only we may guess the horror and dismay 
that filled her innocent heart, and the scorn 
with which she rejected the addresses of the 
libertine noble. 

“Angry and determined, he attempted to 
seize her in his arms, She fled, and unable 
to open the door into the Square, escaped 
through that leading by a winding staircase 
to the top of the tower, meaning to call for 
assistance from the summit, or perhaps, if 
better might not be, to throw herself over. 

“But fast as she fled Manfrini pursued, 
and just as she emerged upon the platform, 
he seized her in his arms, placing one hand 
over her mouth to stifle her cries; for even 
in those wild days there would haye been a 
rescue had her danger been known. He 
seized her, and she, struggling desperately, 
dragged him towards the edge of the platform. 

“*Cease this foolish resistance,’ panted 
Manfrini. ‘You are mine, Not heaven itself 


can rescue you!’ 


‘The impious challenge was answered 
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almost before it was spoken; for at that very 
instant the dial below his feet pointing to the 
hour, the bronze man around whose body 
the libertine had thrown an arm to stay 
Giulia’s frantic progress, heaved back his arm, 
the ponderous hammer crashed down upon 
Manfrini’s head, and with one horrid groan 
he staggered, fell, and rolled heavily over the 
edge of the tower to the pavement below. 

“When Giulia’s shrieks, now unrestrained, 
summoned assistance, the dead and mangled 
body of Andrea di Manfrini was found lying 
before the door whose threshold he had 
sought to pollute. 

“Such, signor and signora, is the legend of 
the Torre dell’ Orologio of the Piazza San 
Marco.” 

“But Giulia?” asked Edith Lee, through 
her tears. 

“She married Giuseppe, and between them 
they took care of poor old Tomasso, who went 
melancholy mad,” said Paolo, rising to take 
his leave with a soft “buona notte, signora.” 


My story (said the merchant) relates to 
this very house in which we are sitting. It 
is of an occurrence which I can truly describe 
as the most terrifying of my life; such an in- 
cident as never happens more than once in a 
man’s lifetime; and it is my earnest prayer, 
that, to the end of my life, I may be spared 
any more such minutes as were those. It 
was as though all the terror of threescore 
and ten years, with all their sickening, start- 
ling, thrilling sensations, had been condensed 
into those few moments; and my wonder 
since then has been that I was nut crazed on 
the spot by my awfal emotions. I will briefly 
tell the story, and then you can judge for 
yourselves. 

I moved into this house thirty years ago; 
when I first came to town, and purchased it 
soon after, I was then a young man of 
twenty-five, with a wife, and a child about 
three years old, I suppose it is not necessary 
for me to say that I loved that wife and that 
child; in fact, I almost idolized them. Lucia 


ear good wife to me always, and, 
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though we had been married more than four 
years, we were hardly yet over our courtship, 
Harry, my boy, was a bright, cunning little 
fellow of three years, toddling about the floor, 
up to his eyes in mischief, and the pet. of his 
mother and myself. We were strangers te 
every one here when we first came; but I 
prospered in business, and the circle of our 
acquaintance soon increased as speedily as 
we wished; and as both my wife and myself 
were fond of company, our house soon 
became a pleasant resort of the young 
people. I was rather gratified that they 
showed us so much preference, and told 
Lucia to encourage them in coming; so it 
frequently happened, the first winter here, 
that, upon returning home at night, I found 
the parlor filled with a lively company of 
young ladies and gentlemen, and my wife 
entertaining them as she only could. She 
played and sang much better than any one 
in town; she knew every parlor game that 
was worth playing, and could supply some 
hew amusement as fast as the old-one grew 
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tiresome. I had always joined the eompany 
upon such occasions, and never failed to pass 
a delightful evening; and little Harry often 
dismissed his little shoes and socks entirely 
with delight at the notice he received, and at 
the fun that was going on around him. 

I should have told you before that my 
business was the retail hardware, and that I 
had a quantity of powder with my stock. 
There was little or no call for it, and I was 
considering the propriety of returning it to 
the manufacturer from whom I had it on 
commission, when the gardener of Mr. 
Newell, the richest man in the place, came 
in and inquired for blasting-powder. 

“Mr. Newell wants to level that hill next 
to the back garden,” he said, “and he thinks 
to shovel it away would require too much 
time and labor. He thinks that by putting 
in half a barrel of powder on each side, in a 
pretty deep exeavation, he can tumble the 
hill over, and crumble it down. What do 
you think of it?” 

I told him that the plan seemed possible to 
me, and proceeded to show him the powder. 
There was none of it really coarse enough for 
the purpose; but the gardener said that Mr. 
Newell was in a great hurry to get the work 
done before gardening time came, and this 
powder might perhaps do. He ordered a 
barrel, and I promised to send it up during 
the day. It happened to be rather a busy 
day, and I could not take the time to go 
home to dinner; so I took a lunch at the 
restaurant at twelve. On my way back to 
the store I met the drayman, Mike, as he was 
called, and remembering my promise to send 
up the powder, I stopped him and directed 
him about it. 

“ Mike,” I said, “call at the store and get a 
barrel of powder, which you are to take up to 
Mr. Newell’s. Deliver it to the gardener; he 
knows about it. And, by the way, you may 
also call at Train’s, and get a barrel of flour 
and take it up to my house.” 

I was very busy that day in my office, and 
at was nearly night before I thought again of 
the powder, when I stepped into the store 
and asked the clerk if it had been taken. 

“Yes,” he said, “Mike called for it and 
teok it. I have been sorry since, though, that 
I let him have it.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because I saw he had been drinking. 
But he handled it well enough, and drove off 
in the right direction, so I guess it will be all 
“right.” 


I took no alarm about it; for, although I 
knew that the drayman was in the habit of 
drinking to some extent, I never had known 
him to get into such a condition that he could 
not attend to his business. After an hour 
longer in the office, I was preparing to go 
home for the evening, when a loud, harsh 
voice in the store caught my ear, aud, coming 
out, I found Mr. Newell himself soundly be- 
rating one of the clerks. 

“What's the matter, sir?” I asked, as I 
came forward. 

“Matter enough,” the irasecible man an- 
swered, turning his anger upon me. “I'd 
have you know, sir, that if my patronage is 
worth anything at all to you, you’d better 
not, in future, make it the subject of your 
practical jokes. I can’t and wont be trifled 
with!” 

By this time I was beginning to be a little 
irritated myself. 

“Tf Mr. Newell will explain himself,” I said, 
“we will try to rectify anything that we may 
have done amiss. For my part, I don’t un- 
derstand what offence has been given.” 

“Isn’t this Cox’s hardware store?” Newell 
inquired, somewhat mollified by my coolness, 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Are not you Mr. Cox?” 

“T am.” 

“Didu’t my gardener come here for a barrel 
of blasting-powder ?” 

“ He did, sir; and—” 

“Yes,” burst in Newell, with fresh irrita- 
tion; “and didn’t yourself or one of your 
rascally clerks send up a barrel of flour to 
answer the order? Hey?” 

“No sir,” I answered, beginning to get a 
little light. “Here is Mr. Flagg, who deliv- 
ered the drayman a good, honest barrel of 
AI blasting-powder. Did you, Flagg?” 

The clerk gave a ready affirmative. Mr. 
Cox mused a moment, and then said, with a 
greatly moderated tone: 

“Well, here are the facts. I wanted the 
powder very much, and got impatient waiting 
for it. I went down to the gate and waited, 
and was there when the drayman came. He 
rolled the barrel off the dray carelessly, and 
said, with a drunken leer, ‘Here’s your 
powder, sir, and blast you and it too! I 
overlooked his impudence, seeing that he 

, was intoxicated, and called to him to step, as- 
I saw by the appearance of the barrel and 
the brand on the head that there was some- 


thing wrong; but he never paid an 
me, and drove away. To make 
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the barrel unheaded, and found it full of 
flour, as I supposed I should. Now how do 
you explain it?” 

“ Easily enough,” I answered. And I think 
I must have turned pale as my thoughts ran 
far ahead of my speech, and dwelt fearfully 
on the consequences that might flow from 
the drayman’s drunken mistake. “The man 
had orders to take a barrel of flour to my own 
house at the same time he received the order 
to take the powder to yours. He has given 
you what was meant for me, and me what 
was intended for you. The mistake shall be 
rectified at once.” 
Mr. Newell withdrew, satisfied with my 


explanation; and hardly waiting for him to. 


leave the store, I darted out of it and ran 
hatless and without umbrella or overshoes 
through the rain that had begun to fall, turn- 
ing neither to the right nor left, and upsetting 
more than one person in my headlong course. 
My heart knocked against my side so loudly 
that it was audible every step of the way, and 
I never slackened my pace until I had reach- 
ed the door of my house, though tired and 
breathless, With the words of Mr. Newell 
there had flashed upon me a frightful fear of 
the consequences to my own household of the 
drayman’s blunder. I remembered that my 
wife had told me several days before that we 
were almost out of flour, and that I had for- 
gotten for several days to get it, and that upon 
this day she had told me that there was just 
bread enough to last till night, and that to- 
morrow’s baking must be prepared before we 
slept. While I heard Mr. Newell’s words, it 
occurred to me that the drayman had deliv- 
ered the barrel with its dangerous contents 
at my house after lamplight, and that my 
wife and the domestic, not perceiving the 
mistake, and suspecting nothing of what 
the barrel contained, might—nay, probably 
would—open it by the lamp or candle! And 
as I dashed frantically along the street, the 
thought of the dreadful peril of my darling 
Lucia and my boy almost maddened me, and 
lent wings to my speed. The distance from 
the store to the house was not less than a 
mile; I don’t believe I was more than five 
minutes in making it. 

As I approached the house I saw that the 
parlor was lighted, and a merry buzz of 
laughter and conversation struck my ear as I 
ran up the steps and into the hall. Lucia 
heard the closing of the door, and came out 

me with a smile. 


» right up stairs and change your coat, 
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Fred,” she said, “and then come down. 
Here’s the gayest company we've had for a 
month; young Thayer and his sisters, Mattie 
Swift, Ned Gray, Cora Freer, and two more 
whose names I don’t really know. Your 
supper will be ready in a few minutes. Little 
Harry is full of his nonsense, and they all 
admire him so. But, mercy on me, what's 
the matter? You didn’t kiss me, and you're 
trembling all over! Fred, what is it?” 

“ That barrel of flour !” I gasped, unable to 
say another word. 

“Why, it came at last; but you needn’t 
trouble yourself any more about it. Bridget’s 
beau was calling on her in the kitchen when 
it came, and he went down cellar with her, a 
minute ago, to open it for her. They are 
there now.” 

Poor Lucia! she didn’t understand me at 
all just then. She didn’t know why I turned 
so white and trembled so, or why I broke® 
away from her and ran like mad for. the 
cellar. I reached the door and plunged down 
the stairs, and if I hadn’t been already 
strained up to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, I think I should have gone mad with 
the sigkt Isaw when I reached the bottom 
of the stairs. 

The cellar was just the size of the two 
front rooms, of which the parlor was the one 
nearer the street. The barrel had been rolled 
to the farthest extremity of the cellar, which 
was thought dry enough for it, and stood 
exactly under the stringers which supported 
the parlor floor. Bridget was holding a long 
tallow candle close by it, whilee her lover 
plied the hammer, and had already removed 
the topmost hoop. The wind blew across 
the cellar through two little wired windows, 
and the candle was within the influence of 
the draft. It flared the flame into a long 
feather, and rapidly consumed the tallow; 
and ag the wick lengthened and burned red, 
great sparks and fiery particles of the burn- 
ing wick detached themselves and floated off, 
some falling upon the very head of the barrel. 
And over it the boy and girl were chatting 
and laughing in unconscious peril; over their 
heads the sound of the piano, and the chorus 
of song and laughter, in which I could plainly 
distinguish the voice of my darling child, 
were heard, and the next blow of the 
hammer might uncover the powder and send 
every soul of us to destruction. 

If I hesitated, it was for less than three 
seconds. J dashed forward, swiftly and 
silently, and struck the candle with a blew 
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from Bridget’s hand; and as it rolled away 
on the floor and was extinguished in the 
darkness, my overstrained powers gave way, 
and I fell lifeless. 

I knew nothing more until I found myself 
on the sofa in the parlor, with my wife’s arm 
about my neck, while her other hand pressed 
a vial of hartshorn to my nostrils, and the 
alarmed and troubled guests gathered about 


us. Even then they did not comprehend what 
was the cause of the uprvar in the cellar that 
had frightened them, until I explained it in a 
few words; and then there was such’a set of 
white faces about me as I have never seen 
since. I had saved them all, and I suppose I 
should have the strength upon another such 
occasion to act as I did then; but God forbid 
that the chance should ever be given me! 


AUNT HATTIE’S LOVER. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


Aunt Hattie was only ten years older 
than I when I had my first offer. She was a 
very handsome woman,then, at thirty, and 
had been married several years to one every 
way worthy of her. Despite the difference in 
our ages, she was, till within a few months of 
my engagement, my companion, friend and 
adviser. When we were parted, she to go 
some dozens of miles away, we still corre- 
sponded, and blessed were the two days of 
the week, Wednesday and Saturday, that 
brought me-her pleasant, cheerful letters. 

My father had long been the honored 
rector of a little village church in which, 
though he had shining talents that would 
have won him a high place among city 
cotemporagies, he had always been contented 
to remain. His tastes were very quiet; he 
was a deag lover of books and solitude—quite 
unfit to cope with the world, and as guileless 
asa child in most of its matters. I played 
the organ, Juliette Howe, a sweet, modest 
girl, sang soprano, assisted by her little 
brother, whose voice was a magnificent con- 
tralto, and rolled through our little church, 
causing strangers to look up in undisguised 
amazement, We had no regular bass; some- 
times Charley Wolcott, when he was home 
for his vacations, would help us (but he put 
on airs, and was not a favorite), and it hap- 
pened that the place seemed always filled. I 
think the singing of our country choir was 
the best I ever heard. 

I forgot to say that my father was not de- 
pendent upon his salary for support. He had 
a modest fortune, and was thus able to gratify 
his intellectual tastes for books to its fullest 
extent. I can see his thin, sensitive face now, 
exultant with the joy of a new purchase, 
looking over and fondling the leaves and the 


binding, dipping his face within, as if to 
inhale some subtle perfume, the fragrance of 
thought exotics. I never knew time to fall 
heavily on my hands, there was so much to 
do,so much to read. My mother was dead, 
and Aunt Lydia, a widow lady, mother’s 
eldest sister, a woman who thought every- 
thing of etiquette, high life and wealth, had 
helped to bring me up. And yet I some- 
times think she had very little to do with it; 
for I always had my own way, and in the 
matter of rearing children, my father pos- 
sessed a wonderful faculty. He was, in fact, 
always a child with me. 

And I was a child, indeed. At eighteen, 
people who did not know us, often asked who 
that little thing was who played the organ, 
supposing me to be a girl of fourteen or fif- 
teen. I really believe I looked longingly upon 
dolls even then, though I did much of the 
family sewing, and helped my aunt in the 
care of the household. I had now and then 
an admirer; but I never cared for the com- 
pany of the gentlemen in our village, and I 
was devoted to papa. He and I were always 
together; we took long walks, botanized, read 
poetry to each other until I almost forgot 
there was anybody else in the world whose 
attentions or preference I needed. 

I was almost twenty when an incident took 
place. We were at rehearsal, as usual, with- 
out bass; for we could seldom secure our 
good-natured assistant then. 

“TI will tell you what, girls,” said Juliette 
Howe—we had another soprano, who sang 
very softly, and didn’t interfere at all with 
Juliette’s powerful voice—“ you must look 
out for your hearts to-morrow. I’ve got a big, 
magnificent cousin, you’ve heard me tell_of 
him, Nettie (addressing me); well, 
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to-day, is only going to stay a week; and 
such a rich voice as he has! He promised 
me he would sing to-morrow. I hadn’t the 
heart to ask him to come over to-night, he 
was 60 fearfully tired. But it isn’t his voice 
so much as his eyes that you must beware of; 
he’s handsome to a fault; that is, I mean 
he’s so handsome that everybody—well, no 
matter; you can judge for yourself.” 

“Everybody falls in love with him; I sup- 
pose that is what you were golng to say,” I 
remarked, with a little toss of my head. “I’m 
sure I shan’t, I never saw the man yet that 
was worth it.” 

But I did, the next day, to my heart’s sore 
discomfort for many weeks, be it said. Julian 
Howe was handsome, but it was the beauty 
of mind and soul. His eyes were wonderful ; 
when once he looked at you, you seemed 
almost lost in their light. Have you never 
noticed the white halo just catching the out- 
lines of a public speaker? Well, whenever 
you looked at him, there was something like 
that emanating from his face and figure. I 
felt, in some magnetic way, that he liked my 
playing, and, indeed, I believe I surpassed 
myself that day. As to his voice, it was glo- 
rious, and thrilled more hearts than mine. 

“O Nettie,” cried Juliette, when she met 
me next day to have a talk, “if it wasn’t for 
one thing, I do believe you’d have captivated 
Julian. Why, he has done nothing but talk 
of you, and he calls you the sweetest village 
rose he has ever seen. And your playing—I 
wont turn your little head by repeating his 
compliments.” 

“But what is the one thing?” I asked, 
laughingly; but, strangely enough, my heart 
seemed to jump to my throat. 

“QO, he is engaged to a very wealthy girl in 
Philadelphia, and a great beauty, too, I have 
heard.” 

Farewell sweet and foolish visions, that the 
glance of his dark eyes had conjured up! 
Tiad I been silly enough to dream of him? 
Ay, both waking and sleeping, and it was 
weeks before I could banish the haunting 
vision, hoping in my inmost heart that I 
should never see him more. 

Once again there was a flutter and stir 
in our little congregation. Mr. Howe was 
burgess of Mittenville, and persons of distinc- 
tion were always billeted upon him, as he 
was, also, the wealthiest man among us. 
Figs. ramor whispered that we were to have 
nobleman among us, and then he 
was on a visit of some importance, 
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and wished to study the geological formations 

of our coast, and at the same time imbibe the 
soft breezes of Mittenville, which was several 
miles inland, and yet but a day’s journey 
to the seashore. Of course he stopped at Mr. 
Howe's. 

Juliette put on a great deal of mock dignity 
about this time; she was a comical little puss, 
and used to tell us everything about the man’s 
foreign ways, in such a style, that, when at 
last we saw him at church, none of us could 
help a demure smile peeping out at the cor- 
ners of our mouths, By-and-by his lordship 
began to be sociable, and we found that he 
could sing—that he had a really fine bass 
voice—that he dyed his hair, that he had 
rather an imposing appearance, and that he 
could be as chatty and affable as the humblest 
among us, I am sorry to say, that, for the 
first time in my life, I felt a desire to attract 
Lord Little—that was his name—and some 
of the girls nicknamed him Little Lord. He 
was rather undersized, with sparkling black 
eyes, black mustache—which he dyed’; curl- 
ing hair—crisp little curls that somehow gave 
me a suspicion of barber’s tongs==I. had not 
the least suspicion they were false; beantiful 
manners, an agreeable smile, a winning 
tongue, and a lady’sman. At first he seemed 
very attentive to Juliette; but by degrees he 
began to court my attention, and almost 
before I knew it I was engaged to him. The 
whole thing had come about so strangely, 
that, when he sade passionate protestations 
of love, and I felt that I had artfully encotr- 
aged him, I was frightened into saying: yes, 
and then felt very miserable. 

There was an interview with my father, 
and then I was called into his study. I never 
saw him look so strangely; he was very 
white, and his hand trembled as he took 
mine. 

“Is this possible?” he asked. “Did you 
really give any encouragement to this 
stranger ?” 

“Why, papa, don’t you like him?” I asked, 
more frightened than ever. 

“TI know nothing about him,” was the 


- reply. “He brings good letters, and seems 


to be a gentleman; but have you thought, 
my dear, what this involves? He wishes to 
take you to England.” 

“© papa, I never can go! never could 
leave you, you know I never could!” And 
thereupon ensued a scene. 

“But, my dear,” he said, gently releasing 
my arms, “you have promised this man, and 
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“you know what my sentiments are. Whoever 


my child loves, provided he is honest and 
competent, whether he be a blacksmith or a 
peer, I will put no obstacle in the way. Do 
you love this man, Nettie?” 

“TI don't know,” I sobbed; “not as well as 
I do you, O papa!” 

He smiled in a sad, grave kind of way. 

“It is very sudden, very strange, very hard 
to decide upon,” he said. 

It was all very sudden, and I found myself 
wondering at times whether I even liked 
Lord Little. But when he came, there was 
then a kind of magnetism in his presence 
that made me think I was desperately fond 
of him. All this time I had not been idle 
with my pen. Aunt Kate was my confidant. 

“It is very curious, Nettie,” she wrote, 
“that your experience should be so very like 
mine. When I was twenty and you were 
ten, I, too, was engaged to a Lord Hartley, 
and he was not unlike the description you 
give of this Lord Little. He had red hair, a 
rather pleasant face, and the most elegant 
manners I ever saw. In fact, they captivated 
me. But pray, my dear Nettie, don’t be in a 
hurry to marry. My precious cavalier turned 
out to be a complete impostor, and had de- 
ceived I dare not say how many of our best 
citizens. I do not doubt, of course, but that 
you have found the veritable Simon pure, but 
for heaven’s sake, my dear child, don’t marry 
him for his title! And yet I need not say 
that to you, for I am sure you would never 
have encouraged him if you did not love him.” 

My noble lover was impatient. My father’s 
decision was not easy to be complied with, 
loving me so devotedly as he did. He was 
very unwilling to wait six months, though 
the learned association for which he was 
travelling (expending his own means, he 
said,) would willingly give him a year in 
which to make his researches. But papa 
was inexorable, so was I. Aunt Kate’s letter 
had made me cautious. Sometimes he brought 


beautiful minerals to the house, and papa and 
he would have such good talks. ~ 

“TI am getting to like my future son-in-law 
very well,” said papa to me, one day. 

I was glad, and I was sorry. Contradictory 
elements seemed to have possession of me 


lately. I protested, when the man was out 
of sight, that I did not like him—that I never 
‘wanted to see him again, and found myself 
anxiously expecting him at the usual hour. 
T am very sure I should have cried if he had 


One day Juliette Howe came over to see 
me. 
“And what do you think?” she cried, 
divesting herself of bonnet and sack; 
“Cousin Julian has given up all idea of being 
married to the Philadelphia belle. Acecord- 
ing to my version, or rather the version I 
heard, he gave her the mitten. I had a fancy 
that he didn’t care very much for her, and I 
don’t believe he ever really loved her. Do 
you know, Rosebud, I think he was violently 
smitten with you? I do, indeed.” 

My heart began to thump very much 
against my will. Why should a resurrection 
of those splendid dark eyes, that had been so 
completely buried for months, give me such a 
strange, sweet thrill? And then he knew, of 
course, that I was engaged. I felt that mo- 
ment as if I were the worst of miserable 
sinners. 

“And I don’t suppose he has heard a word 
of your’ engagement,” continued Juliette; 
“for we are like complete strangers, except 
when he comes to Mittenville; never corre- 
spond. What will he say?” 

“TI don’t see that he’s likely to hear of it 
till we are married and gone,” I said. 

“O, isn’t he? I expect him at father’s to- 
night. John Olds, at the tavern, told father, 
You know we always hear in the most out- 
of-the-way manner of his doings.” 

My mind was in a tumult all that day, and 
father looked at me more than once in his 
odd, kind way, a puzzled expression in his 
countenance. I suppose he thought I was 
unhappy because my lover had gone, and 
was not coming back till the following 
Monday. 

That afternoon brought me a welcome 
visitor, Aunt Kate and her little daughter 
Nettie, named after me, and the very image 


of her mother. 

“T thought I'd take you by surprise,” said 
Aunt Kate, after she had kissed me and held 
me at arm’s length for inspection; “but I am 


afraid I have not done right; you look fright- 
ened or flurried. Is anything going wrong?” 
“Nothing,” I said, and hastened to correct 
her misapprehensi by being even gayer 
than usual. 
“T wanted to see this man who is going to 


take you off; because, if I don’t like him, I 
shan’t let him have you, not if he were fifty 
lords rolled into one.” 

That evening she went with 
hearsal; she was a fine singer. 


dared to think all the way the 
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» thing told me Julian Howe would be present; 


but it seemed wicked in me even to anticipate 
such a thing. But he was there. I knew I 
should meet him; I knew the tell-tale blood 
would fly up in my face, and that I should 
stand convicted before Heaven and my own 
soul as faithless to my vows. Yes, in that 
dreadful moment I knew that I did not, 
never had and never should love the man to 
whom I was affianced. m 
The next day was Sunday. I never felt so 
strangely in my life. It seemed to me as if I 
missed somebody, and yet that somebody was 
not Lord Little; of that I was sure, Every- 
thing went wrong that morning; my hair 
would tangle; I was never so long making 
my toilet, and came very near being late to 


breakfast. 
“ My daughter is not well,” said papa, look- 
ing up from his egg. 


“O yes,I am quite well,” I replied, with 
my cheeks in a fever. 

My aunt smiled. Now Aunt Lydia seldom 
smiled, and when she did, it aggravated me 
beyond description. 

“Aunty thinks I am mourning for the loss 
of Pink.” 

Now Pink was one of the sweetest of 
canaries, and my favorite cat had got at his 
cage the night before and ate him at a 
mouthful, I expect; at all events, there was 
nothing left of him but a few feathers, 

“It was enough to make anybody sad,” 
responded Aunt Kate. “The last canary I 
had was killed by a cat, and 1 made a vow 
never to keep another bird. Do you know it 
made me so heart-sick ?” 

“TI don’t think she is mourning for the 
bird,” said Aunt Lydia, with another smile 
that made me angry. 

“Well, well, it don’t matter much,” said 
father. “Pass the muffins, Lydia, if you 
please.” And the conversation dropped. 

“Juliette Howe’s cousin has got home, 
hasn’t he?” asked Aunt Lydia, as I walked 


to church between my two aunts. 
“ Yes, I believe so,” I replied, as quietly as 
I could. ~ 
“I’ve heard all about him,” she went on, 
excitedly. “Mrs, Rose wrote me from Phila- 


delpbia, She was intimately acquainted with 


the family of the young lady whom he has 
treated so badly. It’s a shame of him.” 

“And I happen to know the lady’s own 

ly. Her cousins are on my visiting list. 

k the general sympathy is with him, 


ple have wondered why he did not 


leave her before. She is an arrant coquette, 
and no man of any spirit would long put up 
with the treatment he has received from 
her.” 

“Was she very beautiful?” I asked. 

“Yes, my dear; her skin was like alabaster, 
and her cheeks like roses; her features were 
exactly the stipulated symmetry of the 
Grecian style, and her figure was perfect. I 
never thought she was more than pretty. 
Beauty goes deeper than mere classical out- 
lines with me.” 

“Still, a man who breaks off a marriage 
engagement is of no account,” said Aunt 
Lydia, sourly. Poor aunty! she had been 
dreadfully disappointed in her youth. 

“In most cases, but not in this,” said Aunt 
Kate. “You know I broke off a marriage 
engagement,” she added, laughing. “Don’t 
you think it was better for me?” But Aunt 
Lydia was irritated from some cause, and 
did not answer. 

We were now at the foot of the steps, and 
had to pass through the usual number of 
loiterers to gain the vestibule. I dared not 
look up, for fear of encountering one pair of 
eyes that had power to make my heart throb 
as no other eyes had ever done. I had made 
many good resolutions, but it seemed as if 
they all vanished as I entered the choir-seats. 
I felt a greater degree of nervousness about 
the arrangement of my hair and the appear- 
ance of my dress than I had any right to in 
such a place, and conscience was active in 
reproving me. I sat down at the organ, and, 
as I played the first voluntary, all my soul 
seemed to go out in the wonderful combina- 
tions of harmony rendered immortal by 


genius. Was that because I knew he was 


near me? Who can tell? I know that I 
was at the same time very happy and very 
miserable. My eyes filled with tears as I 
thought of my affianced and -his confidence 
in me. I strove to feel reconciled to the fate 


I had chosen, but it seemed impossible— 


utterly beyond me. 

Juliette and her cousin walked home with 
me that night.. Papa never lingered on Sun- 
day evenings, he was so worn out, and Aunt 


Kate had gone before with him. Such a 


night as it was! Almost unconsciously we 
kept on to the, little grove beyond. The 
moonlight was nearly as bright as day, and 
laid in white swaths over the fields, piercing 
into the shadows about us, and silvering the 


pine-needies at our feet. We were all very 
quiet until Julian repeated a stanza of sweet 
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poetry O, how it made my heart ache! 
When we parted that night, Julian Howe 


‘took my hand. Why did I allow it? Why 


did I not resent the pressure he gave it? 
Juliette came to see me the next day. She 


looked very grave. 


“Julian has doubts,” she began, then 
checked herself; and I could see that she 


~ Jonged to tell me something, but of course I 


did not like to ask. “@f one thing I am very 


sure,” she said, bolting indignantly upright ; 


“you don’t love Lord Little as you ought to.” 
“What right have you to say that?” 
asked, with burning cheeks and lips. 
“Tt seems to me so awful to be engaged,” 


she went on, “and so dreadful not to have 


"your heart in it.” I felt every word she said, 


but did not dare to show my emotion. “I’m 
so provoked!” she cried again, after a long 
pause, and her eyes were filled with tears. 


“Tf I had thought you would be so silly as to 


be caught by ‘ Little Whiskers,’ I would have 


“Kept you out of his sight; I'would, indeed.” 


“Don’t you want him yourself?” I asked. 
“Please don’t insult me. It’s just because 


“= couldn't like such an anatomy of a man 


that I think it impossible you should—you 
with your lovely taste; aesthetic, Julian calls 


it, and says your face reminds him of # blush 


rose. O my darling! why wasn’t you saved 
for him? It would be just the prettiest’ 
match in the world.” 

“How foolishly you talk!” I cried, half 
angrily; for O how often I had asked myself 


that question! “As if your Cousin Julian 
cared anything forme! Why, he was all but 


married a little while ago.” 

“Yes, and like a sensible man broke off the 
marriage rather than live all his life with one 
who was incompatible every way. It was a 


great deed, and I honor him for it. He told 


mie all about it. It seems there was a captain 
in the navy who has long been a great 
admirer of hers. It was whispered that they 
both leved each other very much when he 
was a lieutenant, and her father objected to 
the match. Well, for six months he has been 


home, and Miss Casino has been playing fast 
and leose with both him and Julian. At last 
Julian asked for an explanation, and she 
excused her conduct in such a way that 
Julian was more shocked than ever. I think 
my cousin was, at first, attracted by her 
beatity; but he needs something more than’ 
outside loveliness to satisfy his idea of 
womanhood. I think so much of him; he is 


* Just like a brother to me.” 
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“Well, he is free now, and I am engaged,” 


‘I said, slowly and reluctantly; “'s0,-you see, 


Heaven didn’t mean it should make a match.” 
“But you are so much better suited to him, 

and he to you,” she said, regretfully. 
“Juliette Howe, what do you mean by 


‘talking this way to me?” I asked, turning 


upon her, for I could not bear it; “don’t you 
know it is wicked ?” 


+ She let her eyes fall slowly as she said: 

“T don’t believe it is.” 

“Well, it is, very wicked, knowing what 
you do. Iam sure poor Little is all attention. 
I’ve nothing to complain of on that score.” 

“Why do you call him poor Little?” 

“© hush!” I cried, driven to desperation. 


“T suppose it is foolish,” she said; “but I 
just felt as if*I must say what I did. Are 
you angry with me?” 

“Just this much,” I answered, and fell 
sobbing in her arms. 

It was a long time before I was comforted, 


but I would listen to none of her schemes. I 


had chosen my lot, I said, with my eyes open, 
and I had no right to trifle with the feelings 
of an honest man. Of course I did not say or 
even hint that I liked Julian; but she herself 
saw so much that was admirable in him, that 


I fancy she thought he was not indifferent 


to me. 
When she left me, full of regrets and en- 


dearments, Aunt Kate came into my room. 

“My dear,” she said, as she seated herself 
in the chair Juliette had just left, “I do hope 
you will get the right man.” 


“What do you mean, Aunt Kate?” I said. 
“That I have an impression that I shall 


not like your affianced at all, not even though 
he is a nobleman. And then again,” she 
stopped to adjust her knitting, “I saw some 
signs—that is—in the choir last night, you 


know; I didn’t quite like it. Don’t tell me 


that he don’t like you, that tall fellow, or that 
you don’t like him; there, it’s out.” 

“I suppose you mean Juliette Howe’s 
cousin ?” ‘TI said, dolefully. 

“T don’t know Juliette’s Howe's cousin,” 
she replied, doggedly. 

“Well, of course I know whom you mean; 
but how foolish to talk’about it!” 

“T don’t know,” said Aunt Kate, signifi- 
cantly; “I don’t know that it’s foolish. 
When does your intended return?” 

“To-night,” I replied, shivering a little. 

“Tf you don’t love him, my d 
marry him,” she said; “there’s 
dreadful as a loveless marriage.” 
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‘So she left me with her last words ringing. 


in my ears, “there is nothing so dreadful as 
a loveless. marriage.” 

The pomps and vanities of the world looked 
very small to me now. I had heretofore 
pleased myself with imaginings of the old 
world; the fine thing it would be to be mis- 
tress of a large estate, and be looked up to as 
Lady Little; but these things seemed but 
idle dreams to me now. 


That night, as I heard the familiar footstep 
on the porch, my heart sickened, I kept my 
courage up, however, and went out to meet 
him. Aunt. Kate had just gone walking 
down by the river, saying, laughingly, as she 
left me, “I shall be the first to meet him.” 

I think the man loved me. Certainly his 


face beamed as he saw me, and had I not 


. drawn back, he would have taken me to his 


bosom. Instead of that, he shook hands 
heartily. I wished Aunt Kate back—father 
out of the study—anything rather than to be 
alone with him. After the commonplaces 


were exhausted, we talked mineralogy, or 


rather he talked and I listened, But pres-. 


ently he fell back on the Howe family. 
“Juliette has improved, I think. Have 
you seen her cousin ?” 
Had I seen him? What a question to ask 
me! 


“Mr, Julian Howe is a very fine-looking 


young man,” he said, nonchalantly, “ though 
rather large and gross, it strikes me, you 
know. Clever fellow, too, quite clever, I 
should say; a rising young man, and very 
fond of his cousin, apparently. Do you sup- 


pose they will get married ?” 
“T don’t think it very likely,” was my reply. 


It was twilight now, and the room dark- 
ening rapidly with shadows. Just as I was 
longing most ardently for the arrival of Aunt 
Kate, I heard her laugh outside the window. 
She and Nettie were a pair of romps. 

“See,” she said, coming into the room, her 
bonnet. swung on her arm, and she looking 
startlingly youthful, with a wreath upon her 
head. “Nettie’s doings,’ she cried; “the 
minx wouldn’t let me take it off, but was 
determined I should come and show you. 
Why, how dark you are here, child, and—I 
beg your pardon; I didn’t see; I thought 
you were alone.” 

“This is Lord Little, Aunt Kate,” I said, 
quietly. “Shall I get lamps?” 

“©, pray not!” said my suitor, in a quick, 

r voice. “I—I have injured my eyes a 
by my researches the last day or two, 
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and if you will be so kind—the moon is. 
rising.” All this he said in a quick, hesi- 
tating way, very unlike his usual manner, 
aud I fancied Aunt Kate strained her eyes to . 
look at him. I knew she did not like him at 


once, by her manner, which suddenly grew 
cold and formal. 


There was something wrong—I could feel 
it in the atmosphere; I fancied I could even 
see it in the increasing dimness. Aunt Kate 


had sat down with her bonnet in her hand, a 
thing I hardly ever knew her to do before, 
and though she chatted and tried te appear 
at her ease, the silence that ensued every 
now and then seemed something dreadful. I 
tried to be and feel unconcerned, but. still I 


was conscious of a terrible anxiety; why, , 


I could not tell, It was not long before some 
friends called, and Aunt Kate rang for a light. 
I was sitting near Lord Little, and saw him . 
attempt to rise, then fall back again, then 
wipe his forehead with his handkerchief, and: 
finally edge round towards the window. ; 

“TI wonder what it all means,” I thought to, 
myself. “Either Lord Little is unwell, or he , 
don’t want Aunt Kate to see him.” 


I waited impatiently for the light; it came. 
presently, with the visitors, and in the gener- 


‘al confusion Aunt Kate changed her seat, 


and came and sat by me. Then she fastened. 


her great brown eyes on him. The moment 


she did that, his face underwent: a frightful. 
change; his countenance became livid, and, 
his knees smote together. 

“Nettie, his lordship is faint,’ said my 
aunt, with a withering glance at him. “He 


remembers me, my dear, and in spite of some 
changes in his appearance, I remember him, 


We were acquainted ten years ago.” 

For a moment it flashed across my mind—. 
Lord Little was an impostor, and I was free!,; 
The poor man tried to take his leave, he had. 
lost his self-possession, and did not attempt, 


to say a word for himself; but there was no. 
help for him. Papa was summoned, and the, 
two, with Aunt Kate, went into another. 
room and had it out. It was an exciting, 
time, and after receiving a withering rebuke, 
Lord Little was sent crest-fallen from, the, 
house, in every sense of the word a little, 
man. 

We found out much of his history after, 
that, It seems that he was a man of some, 
means, and that he did live in Sheffield, 
England, where his property was; that he, 
was a first-class geologist and botanist, but. 
that he had a mania for passing himself off, 
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as an English nobleman. It was afterwards 


ascertained that he had married a young lady 
in America, some years before, and whether 
she was dead or not could not be learned. 
Suffice it to say, that our place knew him no 
more, and that my heart turned to its first 
love; also that Julian and I both found out 
that we had been mutually smitten at first 


sight. Don’t tell me that it is all a whim; I 
know better. 

Now, indeed, I had Aunt Kate’s hearty 
approval, and without it, I confess I should 
have felt uneasy. So we were married, Julian 
and I, and Juliette was my first bridesmaid, 
and we are a very happy family, for father 
still stays with me, 


A TRUE ROMANCE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


PEOPLE are so accustomed to consider any- 
thing in the way of a story fiction, that 
probably my statement that the following 
events really and actually occurred in one of 
our quiet New England towns, will be received 
as only another phase of “ fiction.” Not that 
there is anything particularly remarkable 
about it, or that I am in the habit of writing 
anything which is not strictly true, but from 
the simple fact that it és a story. 

With this simple preface, and the repeated 
assurance of its truthfulness, I proceed with 
the story. 

Laura Hervey at sixteen was the brightest, 
gayest, prettiest girl in Waverley. An only 
daughter, she had been petted and indulged 
as only daughters are very apt to be. There 
were several sons, all considerably older than 
Laura; and this fair girl, coming like some 
sweet surprise into the chillness and dullness 
of life’s afternoon, was a perpetual joy and 
delight to her parents’ hearts. 

Mark Hervey was possessed of a strong, 
firm, determined will. He was an honest, up- 
right, careful man; a man whose word was to 
be depended on, and whose character was 
simple and pure,—a common type, perhaps, 
of a New England farmer. His wife was a 
model of quiet, housewifely thrift. She knew 
very little of the world outside of Waverley. 
The weekly ride to market with butter and 
eggs, and a few early vegetables, was the ex- 
tent of her summer tour. Saratoga, Newport 
and Niagara were a dead language to her. In 
the world of letters, likewise, she was as much 
astranger. I very much doubt if she ever 
heard of Dickens; and Longfellow, and 
Lowell, and Tennyson were no different to 
her than Jones or Jenkins. Indeed, she did 
not affect literature particularly, especially 
poetry—that is secular poetry. She had a 
reverential respect for psalms and hymns, and 


‘thought “Hark, from the tombs a doleful 


sound,” very pleasant and profitable reading. 
Money invested in books and pictures were 
very unprofitable investments, she thought, 
and so the walls were bare, and the tables 
and shelves empty, and lifé with them was 
not living, but existing. It is only that with 
a great many people. 

Week after week, and year after year, they 
trod the same unvarying rounds. They ate 
and slept, and toiled unceasingly six days, and 
the seventh worked harder still to get into 
heaven. They talked of the weather, the 
crops, the market, the minister and their 
neighbors’ affairs. And though it might not 
have satisfied you, or I, it filled the measure 
of their aspirations, completely. 

In this scanty soil, strangely enough pretty 
Laura Hervey blossomed into a fair, sensitive, 
romantic girl. She had from earliest child- 
hood an intense love for beauty and harmony, - 
and a vague, indefinable longing for a more 
opulent life—a life broader, deeper and fuller 
than that which satisfied her parents and 
neighbors. The bare, white-washed walls 
made her shiver, and the great, scrupulously 
clean rooms had a bleak, lonely look to her 
eyes. It was little consolation to her to know 
that her father’s farm was the largest and 
most profitable in Waverley, or that her 
mother had the reputation of being the best 
manager and nicest’ housekeeper in the 
neighborhood. 

Very naturally,she looked forward to mar- 
riage as the philosopher’s stone that should 
transmute the gray, coarse pattern of her 
common life into a shining web of gold. This 
prince of her life was a being of an entirely 
different order from the rustic youths of her 
acquaintance, who went barefoot in summer, 
and washed their faces with soft soap, 
put mutton tallow on their hair on Sunday, 
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- Perhaps no woman ever marries the exact 
ideal of her early girlhood—perhaps it would 
be unsatisfactory if she did; but what the 
bloom is to the grape, the fragrance tothe un- 
folding rose, such is the exquisite sweetness 
of those rare ideals which haunt the fancy of 
young maidenhood, 

Sitting through the summer sunsets in the 
great, barren west chamber, Laura forgot the 
yellow painted floor, the high-backed wooden 
chairs ranged like a platoon of soldiers 
against the wall, the green paper curtains tied 
up with woollen yarn, and the bunches of 
mayweed, and peppermint, and pennyroyal 
hanging over the windows. She forgot all 
the barrenness and commonness of her life, 
all its emptiness and incompleteness, in rosy 
dreams of future beauty and content, Into 
this sweet dream of dawn came one day, with 
awkward step, alover. Not as she had fan- 
cied he would come, with courtly grace and 
chivalric devotion, but with awkward and 
bashful glance, and hesitating, ungainly step. 

Paul Braley was a very “likely” young 
man—everybody in Waverley testified to that. 
He was, moreover, a young man of “steady 
habits,” very good family, a very tolerable 
education, not bad-looking, and moral to a 
fault. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Hervey were delighted. There 
was not another young man in Waverley so 
thoroughly to their mind as Paul Braley. His 
family, for some reason, were socially one 
notch above the Herveys. Besides, there was 
something about Laura which they did not 
quite understand, and which gave them a 
little uneasiness. Once married and “ settled 
down,” and this superabundant romance and 
sentiment would die a natural death. Un- 
doubtedly! Another thing, Laura was of a 
gay, vivacious disposition, and Paul's quiet 
steaginess would check and tone down her 
too exuberant spirits. It was just the thing, 
everybody agreed—that is, everybody but 
Laura. She, silly child, could not see it. 

“T don’t love Paul Braley, father; we have 
not a taste or thought in common. I should 
shock him a dozen times a day, and he would 
bore me all the time,” she said, laughing and 
crying in one breath. , 

“Nonsense, Lau! You'll like him well 
enough by-and-by, after you get a little older, 
and get some of these flighty notions out of 
your head. And as for “tastes” and 


“thoughts,” I should like to know if you” 


aven’t both been brought up in one neighbor- 
, and been to the same school and meet- 


ing all your lives?” he asked, triumphantly. 

“But he is not the kind of a man I like. He 
is good, I presume, but he is cold, impassive, 
and O, so terribly steady!” 

“ Just the reason why you should favor him, 
if you only knew it. He’d never run away, and 
break your heart, as Jane Thornton’s husband 
did hers.” 

“ But, father, J might run away from him— 
I believe I should—if you persist in urging 
me to marry him,” she said, with a little 
nervous laugh. 

How, afterwards, that little, prophetic 
speech haunted him! All through the sum- 
mer and autumn Laura Hervey lived in a 
state of perpetual siege. Go where she would, 
Paul Braley haunted her like a shadow. He 
waited for her in church porches, at the 
corners of the streets, and in the houses of her 
friends. He came to the farmhouse evenings, 
and walked home with her from church orn 
Sundays. He managed to keep himself con- 
tinually before her thoughts. Perhaps this 
persistent devotion was rather pleasant than 
otherwise to the unsophisticated heart of the 
girl. It was a new scnsation to feel thata 
man’s happiness depended on her smile, and 
the novelty gave it a certain zest for a time. 
And yet her heart was untouched; love does 
not always beget love, for no one doubted 
Paul's love for her. It stood the test of slight, 
and indifference, and ridicule unchanged. It 
bore all things, hoped all things, and endured 
all things. It ought to have been rewarded, 
you say. Well, it was; but in a way which is 
quite hard to understand. 

As the autumn deepened into winter a 
sudden rumor spread through the town that 
Laura Hervey and Paul Braley were to be 
married at Christmas. Some, who had heard 
her ridicule him, did not believe it; but the 
steady, practical portion of the community 
were “glad she had come to her senses; Paul 
Braley was such a steady, likely young man.” 

They did not know the pressure that had 
been brought to bear on her unformed judg- 
ment. How day by day her objections were 
overruled, and the promptings of her own 
heart set aside. Mark Hervey had determined 
she should marry Braley. Not that he in- 
tended to shut her up on bread and water if 
she refused, or have her drugged, or forcibly 
dragged to the altar; but he was a very firm, 
determined man when he thought he was in 
the right; and what cauld be nearer right 
than this marriage, which was to secure his 


daughter’s future happiness against any 
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possible shipwreck? To his idea, marriage 
was a certain haven, wherein, if one be safely. 
anchored, no refluent wave could bear them 
back to danger. Alas, that the theory does 
not always hold true! And so, after a time, 
Laura had said, an undertone of sadness in 
her voice: 

“I will marry Paul, father, since you think 
I ought—perhaps you know best. I suppose 
he loves me,” she added, with an instinctive 
shudder. “But it is so different from what I 
fancied !” 

And again there arose before her the old, 
bewildering visions of a new life, made perfect 
by love. Not the quiet, passive endurance 
with which she received Paul’s caresses, but 
a sweet, bewildering fire that should run 
through her veins like wine, and fill the whole 
world with a new glory and delight. Once 
the thought flashed upon her mind, would he 
ever come—this prince of her life? And if 
he did, what then? 

But sixteen years are too barren of ex- 
perience for deep reasoning; besides, the 
thought had frightened her, and so she put it 
away, and tried to believe herself as happy as 
other girls were with their lovers. 

Mr. Hervey, as anxious as he was for Laura 
to marry, was hot quite willing to lose her 
entirely, and so stipulated that the young 
couple should remain at the farmhouse after 
the wedding, which they did. 

The winter and the early spring went by, 
and though Laura dreamed no more the olden 
vision, and looked forward only to the same 
lonely round of common duties and pleasures 
in the old and common ways, still she was 
not unhappy. The quiet gentleness and ten- 
derness of her husband were very pleasant, and 
she began to fancy that love—such love as 
she had imagined—was a myth, having ex- 
istence only in the fancies of the brain. 

And so June. came, fresh with Dblossomy 
odors and dewy dawnings. Over the wall in 
the river pasture the wild strawberries were 
lifting their scarlet lips to the sun, and the 
broad upland looked as if the morning had 
poured all its golden stars upon its bosom. 

Laura loitered among the lush grasses, her 
cheek and lip rivalling the dainty fruit she 
idly plucked. A bit of song bubbled to her 
lips, and a thrush,.swinging in the river- 
alders, caught it up and executed some long, 
exquisite trills on it, and then breaking off 
abruptly, perched his head on one side and 
looked out at her with his bright, brown eyes, 
which said very plainly: 


“You are very nice—but can you do that ?”. 
There was a man’s step on the grass, and 
the bird flew away up the river with a soft 
whirr. Laura sprang to her feet just as a pair 
of hands from behind her, caught her face 
and drew it backward upon his shoulder, and 
kissed. it. 

“Why, Lau! what.a little beauty you have 
grown since I have been gone,” he said, turn- 
ing her round to look into her flushed face. 

“How dare you, sir?” she said, struggling 
to free herself, yet vaguely conscious of a rare 
sense of exquisite delight. 

“My little cousin! don’t be angry,” he said, 
letting her go. “I forgot you were a young 
lady; you were only five years old when I 
kissed you last, and that is twelve years ago.” 

Her face cleared, and though the flush still 
lingered, she held out her hand frankly: 

“TI know you now, Cousin Reginald. I for- 
got for the moment that we were expecting 
you. But you do not look at all as I fancied 
you did. I thought you quite a patriarch!” 
And she laughed merrily. 

“And altogether too grave and sensible for 
any such little weakness as this,” drawing her 
to his arms and kissing the sweet lips. 

“Reginald Deane, you must not!” she 
cried, her face aflame. 

“Why, because you are a young lady, and 
it isn’t proper? But I’m your cousin, you 
know, and not amenable to the laws that you 
set for other men.” 

“ Reginald, didn’t mother tell you that I 
was married ?” she asked, a feeling of numb- 
ness coming over her. 

“Lau!” catching her arm and looking ia 
her face. 

For answer she broke into sudden tears, 

“See here, my girlie, don’t do that!” he . 
said, looking down at her, his fine face cloud- 
ing. “Isn’t your husband nice, and don’t*you 
love him, child? Don’t be afraid to tell 
Cousin Reg, whatever it is.” 

“It’s nothing; indeed, nothing at all. I 
always laugh and cry in the wrong place,” she 
said, smiling up at him through her tears. 
“Paul is very good; father will tell you all 
about it. When did you leave Califurnia ?” 

“Six weeks ago,” he replied, noticing her 
desire to change the subject. “I stopped a 
week in New York. I got this there for you,” 


_ he said, taking an exquisite locket, richly 


chased, from his pocket. 

She took it with a little ery of delight. She 
had never had anything so beautiful befo) 
She touched the spring and it fell apart. 
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gave a sudden start, and a swift red siot into 
her face. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t care for thepicture, 
now,” he said, significantly, watching the 
color waver in her cheek. 

She looked up at him with troubled eyes. 

“Why not, Reginald? you are my cousin,” 
a faint touch of some unspoken regret 
trembling through her tones. 

“Certainly, little girl, I am your cousin, and 
you shall keep it if you choose—if you care to 
have it.” 

“I never was so pleased with anything in 
my life; I have so few beautiful things, and I 
love them so!” she said, with pretty, childish 
enthusiasm. 

To Reginald Deane there was something so 
fresh and pure about his fair cousin that his 
heart grew young, and throbbed with a new 
sensation of eager delight. He had seen life 
in some of its darker phases during the 
twelve years he had spent in California. Per- 
haps his own life had not always been as pure 
as it ought; but now, looking in her truthful 
eyes, he felt all the nobler impulses of his 
manhood stirring in his heart. 

“You are a nice little thing,” he said, 
smiling. “I have made more in California 
than I can enjoy alone, being a bachelor, and 
I hope this will not be the only present I 
shall have the pleasure of making you. Do 
you like books? I have some volumes of 
poems in my trunk, at the house.” 

“O yes,” her eyes brightening; “we have 
nothing but the hymn book, and “ Watts on 
the Mind,” and an old English Reader in the 
house, besides the Bible and Farmer's 
Almanac. What are the poems about, Regi- 
nald? I never saw a volume of poems. I 
have a few in a scrap-book which I have cnt 
from the Recorder.” 

“TI will read some of them to you, some- 
time, if you like,” he said, with an interest 
almost as keen as hers. 

And then, through the fresh, fragrant 
meadow they walked slowly up to the house, 
a sense of rare content in their hearts which 
neither quite understood. When they came 
to the wall, he took her in his arms and lifted 
her over, and for an instant she lay against 
his heart. Involuntarily his arms tightened 
about her; then he loosed them suddenlyp 
and put her away from. him without looking 
at her. 

One by one the summer days went by, and 

, Tich life opened to Laura Braley. The 
visions which had come to her in 
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dreams, now flooded her soul with their sweet — 
reality. Reginald Deane was the own cousin 
of Mark Hervey, and, save Mark, he had no 
tie of kinship. What more natural, then, 
than that he should make the farmhouse his 
home, and spend his money as lavishly as he — 
chose on his cousin’s only daughter? 

And so, one by one, the beautiful things 
for which Laura had longed all her life came - 
into her possession. Her room lost its old 
look of desolation and barrenness, and the 
rare pictures and elegant trifles which adorn- _ 
ed it were a perpetual marvel to their rustic 
neighbors. 

Paul, honest fellow, was pleased with every- 
thing that pleased her. He could not buy her 
those things—he wouldn’t have thought to if 
he could—but he liked for her to have them 
if it made her happier, and he was very sure 
it did, for she never seemed before as she did 
this summer. There was an indefinable some- 
thing in her voice, and step, and smile, that 
was never there before. And he grew more 
and more in love with her each day, and 
thought himself the happiest fellow on the 
broad earth’s face. 

Reginald went abroad a good deal with his 
eousin; sat with her through the long, 
drowsy summer afternoons; told her of the 
beautiful hills and valleys of the Pacific, and 
read sweet, passionate poems to her in the 
pleasant twilights. 

Paul did not understand the poems, and so 
went over to the store or down to the con- 
ference meeting, which was held semi-weekly 
in the little wood-colored schoolhouse under 
the hill. Well, there are suspicious people in 
every neighborhood, and Waverley was not an 
exception. People whispered and nodded to 
each other in the church entry and grew 
gossipy over their steaming Oolong. But 
these surmises never reached the ears of Mark 
Hervey, or his wife, or Paul Braley. They 
would not have believed them if they had. 

One day in early October Laura announced 
her intention of going to Fairfield to her 
Uncle Charles Gilbert’s. Louise and Fanny 
Gilbert, her cousins, had staid six weeks at 
the farm the previous summer, and she had 
never visited them but once, when she was a 
little girl. She would only stay two weeks, 
and then Paul might come after her. So she 
set about packing her trunk, taking of course 
only the best portion of her wardrobe. 

“T do wish I could send Charles a cheese,” 
Mrs. Hervey said, wistfully, as Laura carefully 
folded a pretty ashes-of-roses silk which 
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Cousin Reginald had given her. “You 
couldn’t plan so as to put it in the bottom of 
your trunk, could you, Laura?” 

“O mother!” she laughed. 

“Well, I wanted to send him something— 
he is all the brother I have got,” she said, in 
a rather crestfallen tone. “Why, Laura,” she 
cried, suddenly, “aren’t you going to take 
your violet cashmere that Paul bought you 
when he went to Boston last spring ?” 

“It is too warm to wear now, mother,” she 
said, with her face bent low over her trunk. 

“ But it’s cold nights and mornings. Seems 
to me I would. It is so handsome, too.” 

“Do you like it? because if you do you may 
have it,’ she said, abruptly. “There are 
nearly two yards that were left.” 

“Why, child, you never wore it but twice in 
your life!” Mrs. Hervey exclaimed, in a tone 
of amazement. 

“Didn't I?” she asked, absently. “By the 
way, mother, why not send Uncle Charles 
your picture? You can go down this after- 
noon and get it taken.” 

“T’ve a good mind to—I never thought of 
it before,” she said, hesitatingly. “Do you 
think my brown merino will do to wear?” 

“Nicely; and as soon as I get my trunk 
packed I will go down with you.” 

The picture was duly taken, and though 
very prim and straight, and unnatural in its 
attitude, there was an unusually pleasant ex- 
pression on the generally anxious face; for 
the memory of her brother, who had been 
little more than a child when their mother 
died, and whom she had watched over and 
cared for like another mother, was in her 
heart, warming it till the tender glow crept 
into her face and transfigured it. 

That night, after her husband was asleep, 
Laura Braley held the picture to her lips, 
kissing it passionately, while great hot tears 
fell thick and fast on the unconscious face. 
Then she put it carefully in her bosom, and 
sat till after midnight, rocking dreamily back 
and forth in the slant moonlight that fell 
across the room. 

Paul left his work to carry her to the depot, 
and stood looking down the track, with his 
heart in his eyes, until long after the train 
was out of sight that bore away his pretty 
girl-wife! Then he rode slowly homewards, 
feeling as if Waverley had suddenly become 
one vast, weary void. 

It was the longest two weeks Paul Braley 
ever knew. He counted the days and the 
hours, and watched their slow decreasing 
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with a deepening glow in his heart. It was . 
so still and desolate at the farmhouse, for — 
Reginald had gone away nearly a week before 
Laura went. His property was largely in- 
vested in New York, and something about it 
demanded his attention. 

Paul had never been to Fairfield, and his 
natural diffidence and reserve made him 
shrink from the meeting with strangers; but 
she was there, and though she had never 
clung to him with kisses and caresses, as he 
had seen some young wives to their husbands, 
still he did not envy them. He had rather 
have a swnile or the touch of a finger from her, 
than all the kisses in the world from any one 
else. He did wonder, though—blushing at 
the thought—if she would kiss him just ouce, 
after their long separation. He could not re- 
member when she ever had. But he was not 
naturally demonstrative, himself, and had not 
minded it so much. But now! Ah, how his 
slow blood warmed at the thought of her! 

Even his cool, phlegmatic temperament 
gave way before the strong love in his heart, 
and he found himself quite unable to sleep the 
night before his journey to Fairfield. Never, 
in the days of his courtship, had he felt so 
nervously anxious about his looks and appear- 
ance as he did that morning. Perhaps he had 
a vague consciousness of his diffidence— 
almost awkwardness—and the lack of that 
native ease and grace which make an 
agreeable companion. 

It was just one o’clock when he rang the 
bell at the rather stylish residence of Mr. 
Gilbert, on Broad street. After what seemed 
to him quite an eternity, a servant opened 
the door. He wanted to ask for Laura, but 
controlled himself and asked for Mr. Gilbert 
instead. 

“The family are at dinner; if you will step 
into the drawing-room and wait, I will speak 
to Mr. Gilbert,” stepping back and throwing 
open a door at the right. “What name shall 
I give?” 

“Paul Braley,” he said, his heart beating 
violently, and his own name sounding strange 
to him. 

The girl disappeared, and he sat listening 
for the sound of her step—“for of course 
Laura would come at once when she knew he 
yeas there,” he said to himself. 

Almost immediately there was a quick, firm 
step in the hall, and a gentleman opened the 
door and advanced very cordially to meet 
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and extending his hand, “I believe I have 
never had that pleasure, though my girls 
have often mentioned your name, You re- 
member them—Louise and Fanny ?” ' 

“O yes; they were at Waverley last sum- 
mer,” Paul answered, still listening for her 
steps with a beating heart. 

“They will hardly forgive you, I fear, for 
leaving Laura at home.” 

“Taura—at home?” he articulated, slowly 
and painfully. 

“Why yes,” Mr. Gilbert replied, completely 
at loss to account for the man’s strange man- 
ner; *for not bringing her with you; isn’t 
she well?” 

“For God’s sake, sir, do not tell me she is 
not here!” Paul exclaimed, grasping Mr. 
Gilbert’s shoulder almost roughly. 

“Sit down, my dear young man, sit down,” 
he said, soothingly. “There is probably some 
mistake. When did Laura leave home?” 

“Two weeks ago yesterday.” 

“So long! Have you heard nothing from 
her in the time?” 

“No; she said it would be foolish to write 
in such a short time. And you have notseen 
her?” a volume of sorrowful pathos and 
despair in the words. 

“Certainly not. She has not been here. It 
is very strange. She started alone?” 

A sudden, terrible thought crashed through 
his brain like fire. Where was Reginald 
Deane—why had he not come back? He had 
never been absent over a week before. He 
sank down on the sofa and covered his face 
with his hands. 

Presently Mr. 
question. 

“ Yes—at least I thoughtso; I never doubt- 
ed it until you asked the question.” 

“Will you see my wife and the girls?” Mr. 
Gilbert asked, gently, “or had you better be 
looking into this affhir? If you desire it, I 
will not mention it to them until the mystery 
is cleared up.” 

“No; I cannot see any one until I know 
what has become of my poor little Lau!” his 
voice faltering at her name, 

“T will go with you as far as F—— June- 
tion,” Mr. Gilbert said, going back and putting 
his head into the dining-room to say that he 
had “ got to go out with a gentleman who had , 
called on business.” 

Coming back, he took his hat from the rack, 
and drawing his arm through Braley’s, went 
down the steps and walked hastily down the 


Gilbert repeated the 
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“We have barely time to cateh the first 
train. It reaches F—— Junction at half past 
two; that will give us each an hour and ahalf 
before the last train for Fairfield—and 
Waverley, as well, I know the conductors on 
the several roads, personally; and the station- 
master at the Junction is an old friend upon 
whose sharp eyes and good memory I depend 
very much in tracing out this strange affair. 
If there is anything you would like to tell me, 
Mr. Braley, anything anyway connected—” 

“You are very kind,” Paul interrupted, 
“but I—I can’t talk about it!” 

“Very well; just as you prefer. And now 
try to keep heart, and believe that it is all 
right.” 

The four o’clock train for Waverley carried 
a white, stony-faced man, who looked straight 
before him with eyes that saw not, and who 
walked away from the little station at Waver- 
ley in the gusty autimn twilight, with a 
broken, unsteady step. The wind soughed 
through the sycamores beside the lonely 
country road, and the dead leaves whirled 
and rustled under his feet not more dead and 
withered, alas! than the hopes which had 
blossomed in his heart. 

And this is the substance of what Mr. 
Gilbert had learned at the F—— Junction: 

Upon the morning of the eighth of October, 
a young woman, answering in every way the 
description of Laura Braley, had arrived at 
F—— Junction, where she was met by a gen- 
tleman who seemed to be waiting for her. 
The lady’s trunk was taken from the Fairfield 
baggage car, and the gentleman hastily tore 
off the card attached to it, and substituted 
another marked “New York.” The name 
the station-master did not see, as the gentle- 
man saw the trunk on board the western 
train, personally, and then followed with the 
lady. There was one peculiarity about the 
man he had noticed; the little finger of his 
left hand was gone to the second joint. 

When Paul Braley heard this, he turned 
and walked away. He knew now that Laura 
had left him for Reginald Deane, for Reginald 
had lost his little finger when a child. 

It was a terrible blow to Mark Hervey and 
his wife. Mrs Hervey’s strong constitution 
broke utterly under it, and it was March be- 
fore she took up again the old round of 
familiar toil. Mark Hervey’s hair grew white, 
and the lines deepened in his forehead. 

And all this time there was no word of 
Laura. But one day, after Mrs. Hervey got 
able to get about the house, she went up to 
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Laura’s room, which looked to her sad eyes, 
like a last year’s bird’s nest. For Paul had 


left everything as she had left it, and gone 


home to his father’s house. ; 

The closet door stood open, and the pretty 
violet cashmere lay on the floor. She took it 
up, when the faint rustle of paper caught her 
ear. Turning back the folds, a folded strip of 
paper was revealed. Unpinning it with 
trembling hands she smoothed it out and 
read: 


“Dear MorHEeR:—Some day you will find 
this, and. then, if not before, you will know 
why I have left you. You know, mother, that 
I never loved Paul Braley. It was a sin 
against him, and against my.own soul, when 
I married him, But I was too young to fully 
realize it, and father fairly forced me into it. 
I told him, and Paul both, a score of times, 
that my heart was not in the marriage they 
urged upon me. If I sin in the step I am 
about to take, who made the temptation 
greater than I could bear? I know how the 
world will look upon this act of mine, but I 
think it less sinful, and more honorable to- 
wards Paul, to take this step at once, than to 
live a lie all my life. Since that June morning 
when Reginald Deane came to me in the river 
pasture, I have loved him with the strong, 
deep, first love of my heart. And for that 
love’s sake, I freely and gladly give up home, 
friends, reputation, counting them as nothing 
to the richness and blessedness of his love. 
We shall be married in New York the day I 
leave Waverley, and go at once to the home 
Reginald has prepared for mé. Forgive me, 
dear parents, for all the pain my conduct 
causes you, and O, remember that I, too, have 
suffered, and in your blame of me, forget not 
to ask yourselves if you are wholly guiltless, 
Sometime, when you can forgive and receive 
us both, I will come to you; until then, 
good-by. LAURA.” 


“Poor child! I meant it for her good,” 
Mark Hervey said, brokenly, looking up into 
the face of his wife, when he had read the 
letter. “God pity and forgive us all! I see 
my error now—poor little Lau!” 

I am very well aware that it would be 
poetical justice for some terrible explosion, or 
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shocking railroad accident to have overtaken ~ 
the absconding pair, but there did not; on the 
contrary, they are living at this moment in 
one of our beautiful middle states, surrounded 
by wealth, and taste, and luxury, with beauti- 
ful children in their home; and better than 
all, a deep, tender, unchanging love in their 
hearts. 

This is not a“ story with a moral,’ but a 
simple record of facts as they actually occurred. 
If, however, by any chance there és a moral, [ 
most devoutly hope that those parents who 
endeavor to force the hearts of their children 
in so weighty and sacred a matter as the for- 
mation of the marriage tie, may be so fortu- 
nate as to discover it—and apply it. 

Undoubtedly the sentimental reader con- 
fidently expects that Paul Braley either blew 
out his brains, or died of broken heart. But 
in this prosaic age such cases are very rare. I 
never knew but one man whose death was 
caused by a broken heart, and he died of 
consumption ! 

But truth compels me to state that Paul 
Braley did neither the one nor the other, but 
—though I hate to admit it—simply obtained 
a divorce, and tried it over again! 

“How commonplace!” Ah yes, I know, 
and probably feel as bad about it.as you do; 
but that don’t help the matter. Facts are 
such stubborn things! If I had “made up” 
this story, I should never have had him do so. 

Perhaps I ought also to state that this time 
he has met with excellent suecess—another 
proof of the wisdom of “ trying again.” Mrs. 
Paul Braley number two has not the refined 
taste, or rare beauty which characterized 
pretty little Lau, but she is a staid, sensible, 
sedate young woman, without the faintest 
suspicion of “nonsense ” about her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hervey have long ago forgiven 
both Laura and Reginald, and have made re- 
peated visits to their beautiful home, and last 
summer Lau, more lovely and charming than 
ever, spent the summer, with her two pretty 
children, at the old farmhouse. I do not 
know whether she and Paul met, but I 
hardly think either would care to see the 
other; the memories would not be particularly 
pleasant, probably. 
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THE FORTUNATE ROVER. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


‘Tre Leopard was a twenty-gun brig in the 
seryice of his majesty George the Second, who 
probably did not know anything about her, 
for, like my Uncle Toby, he thought of nothing 
but armies, his head being full of Dettingen 
and other such old-fashioned battles that no 
ene knows anything about now. But the first 
or second Lord of the Admiralty, or perhaps 
even the fourteenth Lord of the Admiralty, 
after untying some pretty tedious red tape 
and turning over a large number of yellowish 
leaves, could have told you that the Leopard 
was on the West Indian station; that she 
was the same vessel which had the masts 
blown out of her ina hurricane off Barbadoes ; 
had captured a buccaneer within sight of 
Port Royal, and fought a bloody battle witha 
Spanish frigate, the Bel del Mar, near Domin- 
ica, and that, after all, she had been repaired 
and was as good as ever—his majesty’s brig 
Leopard, Harold Preston, baronet, com- 
mander. 

Under Captain Preston, were Ralph War- 
renne and Edmund Delapoole, first and 
second lieutenants,enthusiastic young officers, 
who, had they been land soldiers, would have 
been “even the first to scale a tower,” as 
surely as they were now the first at the board- 
ing-nettings of a black Spanish man-of-war, 
when the smart little Leopard surged against 
her side in the thick, sulphurous fight; or as 
surely as they were first on a Frenchman’s 
deck, each striving who should haul down the 


_ “lily flag.” 


But business lagged; the French and Span- 
jards took such good care of themselves that 
the Leopard’s guns began to get rusty in the 
muzzle; and some of the hands had the scur- 
vy; and, to crown all, “ Yellow Jack” came 
en board and slid fifty-nine men, one after 
another, off the end of a plank. Butthe brave 
little Leopard received a fresh complement, 
and went on with her tedious “lying in wait.” 
Captain Preston was fretted, Lieutenant 
Warrenne joked, and Delapoole was “mad” 
outright. Poor Delapoole! Why so chafed 
and angry when his brother lieutenant could 
“laugh a siege to scorn?” Why should he 
utter such maledictions against the first Lord 


» of the Admiralty, as if the latter was his per- 


“Senalenemy? Ah, there was the rub. His 


lordship was, indeed, Delapoole’s enemy. 
Letters, delicate missives, read and re-read in 
his state-room, told the story; and one there 
was which drove him to madness. It was the 
last. How softly beautiful the signature, 
“ Isabella Howard ”—how despairing the con- 
tents. What doubts were expressed as to 
whether it would reach its intended destina- 
tion—for she was watched upon every hand, 
and her hapless missive must run the gauntlet 
of sharp eyes and quick suspicion. 

And who was Isabella Howard? who buta 
beautiful niece of the.first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty? But why the opposition of his lord- 
ship to the young people’s hopes? Why 
should Edmund Delapoole, third son of the 
Earl of Moria, be rejected like a beggar by 
this gray-haired automaton, who himself could 
boast no higher blood? Ah, but was not 
Edmund wild? and, for a nobleman, was he 
not poor? Had he not lost gold guineas in 
many a game of chance, and had not his fine 
English bloods been beaten at the races, till 
guineas, and horses, and even the fair forest 
timber of his small estate had all gone in the 
whirl of debt? 

Isabella loved Delapoole devotedly; but she 
had wealthy suitors, who, if they had lost 
heavy sums on fine English horses, had still 
heavier sums in reserve; and it was natural 
that her guardian, laying aside his red tape for 
the moment, should cast about for some way 
of deliverance from a troublesome young man 
whom his niece adored. . He, the old Lord of 
the Admiralty, was thought never to have 
been young, but always as now a part of a 
“ board ” or some other governmental inachine. 
He had not precisely King David’s motive in 
the ultimate; but, nevertheless, knowing that 
the Leopard lay at Execution Dock, bound 
upon a long and tedious cruise, that the West 
Indies were full of “breaches, ambuscades, 
Spanish blades,” and that, worse than all, 
“Yellow Jack” swept the tropic isles and 
seas with a sickly, deadly wing—he accepted 
the promptings of his spirit—“ Place thou 
Uriah the Hittite in the fore front of the 
hottest battle, that he may be smitten and 
slain.” Hence, Lieutenant Delapoole had re- 
ceived the appointment to the Leopard. 

Then who shall say what tales were 
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perhaps, for I will not take it upon me to say 
that a man who was wild at home would not 
be still more wild abroad. 

Be this as it may, Lieutenant Delapoole 
had now, like a man buried alive, time to 
think—time to imagine what might be trans- 
acting in the world from which he was shut 


out—time to experience an overwhelming 


sense of his own helplessness and inability to 
avert misfortune at the point whence he most 
dreaded it. The monotony was broken only 
by an occasional visit from “Yellow Jack,” 
who now and then slid a poor sailor from the 


main deck to the sharks of the Caribbean, 


And now it was that, by a letter from a 
brother officer on the home station, Delapoole 
was driven stark mad. The old Lord of the 
Admiralty was to bestow his niece upon a 


young scion of nobility, who had not lost too 


many “ movables” at horse-racing and playing 


with spotted pasteboard. 

The tropic heat was enervating, the sus- 
pense, the helplessness torturing. “ Yel- 
low Jack” discovered Delapoole’s melancholy, 
and swooped down upon him. First the mind, 


then the body was prostrated; and he raved : 


of Robert Kidd, and the free, bold buccaneers, 
who had no Lords of the Admiralty to shut 
them within circles of inactivity and agony, 


while all that they loved was rent from them 
by the scheming minds without. They were 
not slaves, but he was a slave. 

A trance, deep almost as death, weighed 
down the senses of the sick lieutenant; 
but the prayer-book, and the plank, the 
sail-cloth shroud, and the two round 
shot at the feet, were not then to be 
his—not written in his present destiny. He 
opened his eyes and grew stronger day by day. 
But he was a changed man; he had strange 
and wild vagaries. He hated England, hated 
the name of home, and a word of the Admi- 


ralty from a brother officer would drive him 
mad. 


Whai of the late orders from the com- 
mander on the station? What though the 
Leopard was directed to assist in blockading 


the huge Spanish galleon, the Glorioso, which, 
with nine million of dollars on board, lay at 
anchor at Porto Bello? He had lost interest 
in the service—it was slavery. 

“ Think of Kidd,” said he, to Ralph War- 


renne; “think of him standing up towards 
Babelmandel to meet the fourteen ships. Un- 


successful he was, indeed, but it was his own 
battle; it was freedom—he could fight if he 
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breathed in Isabella’s ear? Not slanders, 


chose, he could sail away if he chose; and it 
was no man’s business but his own. Then 
think of North, and Halsey, and Culliford. 
They wallowed in doubloons, but that was 
nothing—they were free, that was something 
—that was everything. Wouldn’t North have 
laughed at an order from the Admiralty! 
Admiralty to the deuce! I am an admiral; I 


am king; I am whatever nature has made me, 


And who is it that makes me nothing? that 
buries me alive under the yellow fever and a 
dull, dead weight of inactivity? Warrenne, 
those buccaneers were jolly fellows; they 


could crowd sail, they could shorten sail; 
their ships were their own; they could battle 


with wind and sea, now hither, now thither; 
Good Hope, Cape Horn, Babelmandel, Cuba 
—all were free to them—they could sail, and 
fight, and forget. Yes, he who is free can 


forget. Here’s to Robert Kidd!” 
“What,” replied Warrenne, jestingly; “to 


‘our trusty and well-beloved servant, Captain 
Robert Kidd, commander of the Adventure 
galley ” (as saith the king’s commission), does 
an officer of his majesty’s brig, Leopard, drink 
to that great freebooter who died with his 


shoes on? Bub you are a remarkable man, 


Delapoole, and, as 1 bethink me, a man in 
love. Ah, yes, that accounts for all. But 
about this big Spaniard, this great Glorioso, 
and her nine millions—say, Delapoole, wont 
that be a thing to tell of? But, the deuce! 
she carries eighty guns. Rather a tough 
customer for a twenty-gun brig. Ah, Ed- 
mund, how you will wake up and come out of 
this Captain Kidd mood when we get along- 
side of her. But it may be months before she 
is ready for sea. How interesting to wait for 
her here in the Caribbean. What an energetic 
people, what an unrccountably fast people 
these Spaniards are!” 

“Curse them,” said Delapoole, “they have 
just so many masses, and aves, and Santa 
Marias to say, and we must wait till all that 
is got through with, then they will fight us if 
they can’t run away, but the aves must be 
said, fight or no fight.” 


So the Leopard stood towards Porto Bello. 
One day Warrenne came into Delapoole’s 
state-room. 

“TI believe she is coming,” said he. “The 
dons have hurried matters for once, and she 


is up and off. There is a big, black fellow 
right ahead, bearing up towards us, as if he 


meant to fight his way through. Eighty guns, 
eh? But the old man means to try him. 
‘Hearts of oak, he says, ‘we'll 
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round of British thunder and see how he 
likes the tune.’” 

Delapoole was instantly on deck, the active 
officer of other days. The stranger, however, 
was not the galleon, but a Spanish fifty gun 
ship, trying to clean the coast of blockaders.” 
She fought a dreadful battle with the Leopard, 
but was finally obliged to sheer off. 


Delapoole looked about him; could it be 


that he was now commander of the brig? 
The answer was written in blood. Captain 
Preston had been struck by a splinter, and 
lay ghastly upon the quarter-deck. War- 


renne reposed as if in a sweet sleep, for a 


musket-ball had passed directly through his 


heart. Delapoole knew that he ought to be 
sorry—that he ought to mourn for his 
brother officers with a warrior’s mourning; 
but as he trod the bloody deck an evil spirit 


whispered in his ear: 
“Freedom, Captain Delapoole! No more 


England for thee! The ocean and all the 
sea-washed lands are thine or not thine as 
thou wilt! No more slavery, for thou art a 
king!” 

Some one hundred and fifty men had at 


various times been received on board the 


Leopard, to replace those whom fever and 
battle had swept away, and every one of 
these men had been a buccaneer. When the 
decks were cleared up and the dead launched 
into the deep, Delapoole addressed those 
rough fellows briefly, and his words were 
received with acclamations of fierce delight. 
No more England for them—no more Lords 
of the Admiralty for him; but 


“The pirate bark with pennon dark,” 


should make the whole wide sea her own. 
The first thought of the buccaneers was of 
the Glorioso; but Delapoole told them that 
she would doubtless be so strictly blockaded 
by the English as either to be unable to set 
sail, or meet with certain capture at the out- 
set; therefore he was for proceeding in quest 
ef other prey. Passing Cape St. Antonio and 
stretching along the northern coast of Cuba, 


he descried a huge. English ship from Havana 
fur London. Nationalities were sunk, or, if 
he remembered at all, the English were now 
deemed his especial foes, and to the great 
British merchantman he gave chase with the 


black flag at his gaff. A shot across her bows 


brought her up in the wind; but what was 


Delapoole’s surprise to find that a mutiny 
had just occurred on board; that the captain, 


of this wife, and three beautiful children had 
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been driven to the cabin, where, during the 
chase, they had secured themsglves tempora- 
rily against their enemies, and that two of 
the headmost mutineers, in a fight with each 
other regarding the possession of the lady, 
when the cabin should be taken by storm, 
had both been mortally wounded! Delapoole 
released the captives, who, looking upon the 


sable ensign at the Leopard’s main, and 


thence at the handsome buccaneer com- 
mander, seemed puzzled and troubled. But 
when Delapoole, upon hearing their story, 
grasped the captain's hand, the little children 


gathered around him, and the sweet lady, 


with both hands upon his arm, poured forth 


her gratitude; for the fine English spirit of 
the man shone through the buccaneer,‘and 
they knew that they were safe. Delapoole 
took the mutineers on board his own vessel— 


he was a pirate and could manage them; 
and as some of his own men were willing to 


return to old Albion, he put them on the 
merchantman to assist her captain; and so 
ended his first attempt in the role of Captain 
Kidd. 


He next chased a very large ship from 
Jamaica for Bristol; but on nearing her, she 


was discovered to be on fire. Certain de- 
struction seemed to await the unfortu- 
nate souls on board; but by prodigious 


exertion they are saved by Delapoole, even 
after the fire 


“ Had climbed the mast like a glittering snake.” 


And now Delapoole looked up at his shad- 
owy flag with a thrill of shame. Twice had 
he attempted piracy, and twice, in spite of 
himself, had he proved a’ blessed angel to his 
fellow-man. But he was a buccaneer, and 


must go on. The black flag shadowed his 


quarter-deck, and in that flag was freedom. 
No Lord of the Admiralty had control beneath 
its nightshade wing. He landed the rescued 
people upon Hispaniola, and stood boldly out 
to sea. The Azores were soon in sight, and 
the stanch brig swept to and fro in the 
neighborhood of those islands in quest of 


prey. At last, while a fresh southwester 
tautened shroud and backstay, a sail was 
“raised” to windward. She proved a mon- 
strous ship, black and clumsy, and as if built 
in the age of his Catholic majesty Philip the 
Second. Right down upon the Leopard she 


bore, standing for the port of Fayal. The 


decks of the little brig were cleared for action, 
and the black flag unrolled at the trysail 
peak. This was a merchantman, a galleon, a 
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prize worth the winning, All had heard of 


the rich galleons, and all were anxious to 
capture a ship of that celebrated class. 

What was the excitement when a Spanish 
sailor, an old buccaneer, who knew strange 


ships as if by instinct, exclaimed, “It is the - 


Glorioso! I have sailed in her, and know 


her! She is making for Fayal to land her 
specie !” 

He spoke truly; it was the Glorioso; and 
such a voyage as she had performed! At- 
tacked right and left by English cruisers, she 
had beaten them off. She had fought a great 
battle with two sloops of war, and had been 
an overmatch for a forty-guo ship. Her nine 
millions were snug between-decks, and Don 
Hidalgo de Aliva, her commander, was not a 
man to permit meddling with his treasure 
while his gums were loaded. One British 
sloop of war, bound outward from Ports- 
mouth, had met the great ship, and, after a 
prodigious battle, had been sunk in mid- 
ocean, her crew being rescued by the galleon. 
But Don Aliva dared proceed no further with 
his rich freight, and he was making for Fayal 
to land it, the danger so thickened about him. 

“A gold chain, or a wooden leg!” was the 
cry of the buccaneers; and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, Delapoole bore up to meet 
the bulky Spaniard. Twenty guns against 
eighty; but it was Englishman against Span- 

‘ jard, and what of guns? 

The spectacle presented by the two vessels 
was novel in the extreme. The huge galleon 
bore down before the southwester that swelled 
her enormous sails, while the great black 
mass below pitched and rolled swingingly 
along like an immense leviathan. Delapoole 
counted forty guns upon her broadside, but 
he reckoned largely upon the discipline and 
spirit of his men. He thought of the nine 
millions from the mountains of Potost; he 
thought of Isabella Howard and the first 
Lord of the Admiralty; and when the 
thought grew to anguish, he looked up at the 
black ensign, and strove to bury the past in 
the idea of freedom and the bold life of a 
buccancer. Bravely the stout little brig bore 
up to cross the path of her enemy, the sable 
banner streaming out from her trysail peak. 

It was a hard and doubtful battle. The 
shots from the Spaniard went whistling over 
the brig, but the broadsides of the Leopard 
told with dreadful effect. The Glorioso’s 
scuppers ran with blood. Soon the main- 
topmast came crashing down; then the 
mizzen-mnast went by the board, and finally 


the fore-topmast, with an eighteen pound 


shot through its centre, tottered, and 
plunged, and fell. The bloody fight was over. 
The buccaneer captain trod the deck of his 


‘prize with mingled feelings of pity, regret ana 


triumph. Don Aliva, delivering his sword, 
invited his captor into the cabin, As Dela- 


poole reached the foot of the companion 
stairs, he started with astonishment; for 
before him stood a fair English lady, and that 
lady was Isabella Howard. He was bewil- 
dered. A superstitions dread thrilled his 
heart; but the story was soon told. Isabella 
had fled from the prospect of a hateful mar- 
riage, and in the guise of a sailor boy had 
entered on board a sloop of war, the very ship 
which was soon after sunk by the Glorioso. 
She had told Don Aliva her story, and re- 
suming female apparel had been treated by 
the Spaniard as beseemed her rank and sex. 

There was no further delay. A Spanish 
priest on board the Glorioso said the blessed 
words that put Isabella Howard beyond the 
power of the first Lord of the Admiralty, and 
made the buccaneer captain a happy man. 

“O Edmund,” she said, “ you will no more 
earry that terrible ensign. A glorious victory 
has been yours; you are no buccaneer; this 
is a wild, mad freak, and will be forgiven and 
forgotten. Think of the treasure you will 
carry to England—the great galleon that half 
our navy has pursued in vain, and nine 
millions of dollars. O Delapoole, they will 
forgive you! You have attempted a wild, sad 
life, but it would not be yours. All the pro- 
posed evil has turned to good. Think of the 
captain and his lady whom you rescued— 
think of the souls you saved from fire. Will 
not England, will not even my uncle forgive 
you? The great treasure and the splendid 
victory will appease him. Unroll St. George’s 
banner, and make sail for Portsmouth as you 
value my love!” 

In ten minutes the fiery cross of Albion 
was at the Leopard’s peak, while the black 
flag, cast overboard like a spirit of evil, flut- 
tered a moment upon the blue, breaking sea, 
then sank forever. 

Ere a fortnight had passed, the great 
galleon dropped anchor in Portsmouth har- 
bor, and the nine millions were safely bestow- 
ed on shore. The mad freak of Delapoole 
was forgiven. He had now money to support 
his rank, for his share of the tréasure was 
very great, and subsequently the fortunate 
rover became one of Albion’s most illustrio 
commanders. 
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LUCK AND PLUCK: 
OR 
JOHN OAKLEY’S INHERITANCE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR., 
AUTHOR OF “RAGGED DICK,” “FAME AND FORTUNE,’ THE “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCING TWO BOYS AND A HORSE. 


“What are you going to do with that 
horse, Ben Brayton ?” 

“None of your business!” 

“As the horse happens to belong to me, 
I should think it was considerable of my 
business.” 

“Suppose you prove that it belongs to 
you,” said Ben, coolly. 

“There is no need of proving it. You 
know it as well as I do.” 

“At any rate, it doesn’t belong to you now,” 
said Ben Brayton. 

“T should like to know why not?” 

“ Because it belongs to me.” 

“ Who gave it to you?” 

“My mother.” 

“It wasn’t hers to give.” 

“You'll find that the whole property 
belongs to her. Your father left her every- 
thing, and she has given the horse to me. 
Just stand aside there; I’m going to ride.” 

John Oakley’s face flushed with anger, and 
his eyes flashed. He was a boy of fifteen, 


not tall, but stout and well proportioned, and 
stronger than most boys of his age and size, 
his strength having been developed by rowing 
on the river, and playing ball, in both of which 
he was proficient. Ben Brayton was a year 
and a half older, and half a head taller; but 
he was of a slender figure, and having no 
taste for vigorous out-of-door amusements, 
he was not a match in strength for the 
younger boy. They were not related by 
blood, but both belonged to the same family, 
Ben Brayton’s mother having three years 
since married Squire Oakley, with whom she 
had lived for a year previous as housekeeper. 
A week since the squire had. died, and when, 
after the funeral, the will had been read, it 
was a matter of general astonishment that 
John, the testator’s only son, was left entirely 
unprovided for, while the entire property was 
left to Mrs. Oakley. John, who was of course 
present at the reading of the will, was con- 
siderably disturbed at his disinheritance; not 
because he cared for the money so much as 
because it seemed as if his father had slighted 
him. Not a word, however, had passed 
between him and his father’s widow on the 
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subject, and things had gone on pretty much | 


as usual until the day on which our story 
commences, John had just returned from 
the village academy, where he was at the 
head of a class preparing for college, when he 
saw Ben Brayton, the son of Mrs. Oakley by 
a former marriage, preparing to ride out on a 
horse which for a year past had been under- 
stood to be his exclusive property. Indignant 


at this, he commenced the conversation re- * 


corded at the beginning of this chapter. 
“Stand aside there, John Oakley, or I'll 
ride over you!” 
“ Will you, though ?” said John, seizing the 


John was not quarrelsome. I am glad to 
bear this testimony to his character, for I have 
a very poor opinion of quarrelsome boys; but 
he had a spirit of his own, and was not dis- 
posed to submit tamely to a blow. He turned 
upon Ben instantly, and snatching the whip . 
from his hand, struck him two blows in return 
for the one he had received. I 

“TI generally pay my debts with interest, 
Ben Brayton,” he said, coolly. “You ought 
to have thought of that before you struck 
me.” 

A look of fierce vindictiveness swept over 
the olive face of his adversary as he advanced 
for another contest, 

“Stand back there!” exclaimed John, 


JOHN OAKLEY AND BEN BRAYTON QUARREL. 


Ben Brayton strack the horse sharply, 
hoping that John would be frightened and 
let go; but our hero clung to’ the bridle, and 
the horse began to back. 

“Let go, I tell you!” exelaimed Ben. 

“I'wont!” said John, sturdily. 

The horse continued to back, until Ben, 
who was a coward at heart, becoming alarm- 
ed, slid off from his back. 

“That’s right,” said John, coolly. “Another 
time you’d better not meddle with my horse.” 

“Tl meddle with you, and teach you better 
manners!” exclaimed Ben, a red spot glowing 
inveach of his pale cheeks. 

AAs he spoke, he struck John smartly over 
‘the shoulders with the small riding-whip he 

carried. 


flourishing the whip in a threatening man- 
ner. “T’ve paid you up, and I don’t want to 
strike you again.” 

“T’'ll make you smart for your impudence !” 
fumed Ben, trying to get near enough to seize 
the whip from his hands. 

“I didn’t strike first,” said John, “and I 
shan’t strike again unless I am obliged to in 
self-defence.” 

“Give'me that whip!” screamed Ben, livid 
with passion. 

“You can’t have it.” 

“T'll tell my mother.” 

“Go and do it if you like,” said John, a 
little contemptuously. 

“ Let go that horse!” 

“It’s my own, and I mean to keep it.” 
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“It. is not yours. My mother gave it to 
me.” 

“It wasn’t hers to give.” 

Jvhn still retained his hold of the saddle, 
and kept Ben at bay with one hand. He 


watched his opportunity until Ben had re- 


treated sufficiently far to make it practicable, 
then, placing his foot in the stirrup, lightly 
vaulted upon the horse, and, touching him 
with the whip, he dashed out of the yard. 
Ben sprang forward to stop him, but he was 
too late. 

“ Get off that horse!” he screamed. 

“TI will when I’ve had my ride,” said John, 
turning back in his saddle, “Now, Prince, 
do your best.” 

This last remark was of course addressed 
to the horse, who galloped up the street, 
John sitting on his back with easy grace, as 
firmly as if rooted to the saddle; for John 
was an admirable horseman, having been in 
the habit of riding ever since he was ten 
years old. 

Ben Brayton looked after him with a face 


- distorted with rage and envy. He would 


have given a great deal to ride as well as 
John; but he was but an indifferent horse- 


’ man, being deficient in courage, and sitting 
awkwardly in the saddle. He shook his fist 


_ after John’s retreating form, muttering 


_ spacious chamber, 


_ Some, she had acquired an ascendency oyer | 


' between his teeth, “You shall pay for this 
 impudence, John Oakley, and that before 


you are twenty-four hours older! I'll see 
whether my mother will allow me to be 
insulted in this way!” 

Sure of obtaining sympathy from his 
mother, he turned his steps towards the 
house, which he entered. 

“ Where’s my mother?” he inquired of the 
servant. 

“She’s up stairs in her own room, Mr. 
Benjamin,” was the answer. 

Ben hurried up stairs, and opened the door 
at the head of the staircase. It was a 
covered with a rich 
carpet, and handsomely furnished. At the 
time of his mother’s marriage to Squire 
Oakley, she had induced him to discard the 
old furniture and refurnish it to suit, her 
taste. There were some who thought. that 
what had been good enough for the first Mrs. 
Oakley, who was an elegant and refined lady, 
ought to have been good enough for one who, 
until her second marriage, had been a house- 
keeper. But, by, some means, certainly not 
her beauty, for she was by no means hand- 
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the squire, and he went to considerable 
expense to gratify her whim. 

Mrs. Oakley sat at the window engaged in 
needlework. She was tall and thin, with a 
sallow complexion, and pale, colorless lips. 
Her eyes were gray and cold. There was a 
strong personal resemblance between Ben 
and herself, and there was reason to think 
that he was like her in his character and dis- 
position as well as in outward appearance. 
She was dressed in black for the husband 
who had just died. 

“Why have you not gone out to ride, 
Ben?” she asked, as her son entered the 
roon.. 

“Because that young brute prevented 
me!” 

“Whom do you mean?” asked his mother. 

“I mean John Oakley, of course.” 

“ How could he prevent you?” 

“He came up just as I was going to start, 
and told me to get off the horse, that it was 
his.” 

“And you were coward enough to do it?” 
said his mother, scornfully. 

“No. I told him it was not his any longer; 
that you had given jt to me.” 

“ What did he say then ?” ; 

“That you had no business to give it away, 
as it was his.” ; 

“ Did he say that ?” demanded Mrs, Oakley, 
her gray eyes flashing angrily. 

“Yes, he did.” 

“Why didn’t you ride off without minding 
him ?” 

“Because he took the horse by the bridle, 


_ and made him contrary; I didn’t want to be 


thrown, so I jumped off.” 

“Did you have the whip in your hand ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then why didn’t you lay it over his back? 
That might have taught him better manners.” 

“So I did.” 

“You did right,” said his mother, with 
satisfaction; for she had never liked her 
husband’s son. His frank, brave, generous 
nature differed too much from her own to 
lead to any affection between them. She felt 
that he outshone ‘her own son, and far 
exceeded him in personal gifts and popular 
ity with the young people of the neighbor- 
hood, and it made her angry with him. 
Besides, she had a suspicion that Ben was 
deficient in courage, and it pleased her to 
think that he had on this occasion acted 


manfully. 
“Then I don’t see why you didn’t jump 
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on the horse again and ride away,” she 
continued. 

“Because,” said Ben, reluctantly, “John 
got the whip away from me.” 

“Did he strike you with it?” asked Mrs. 
Oakley, quickly. 

“Yes,” said Ben, vindictively. “He struck 
me twice, the ruffian! But Ill be even with 
him yet!” 

“You shall be even with him,” said Mrs. 
Oakley, pressing her thin lips firmly together. 
“ But I’m ashamed of you for standing still 
and bearing the insult like a whipped dog.” 

“T tried to get at him,” said Ben; “but he 
kept flourishing the whip, so that I couldn’t 
get a chance.” 

“Where is he now ?” 

“ He’s gone to ride.” 

“Gone to ride! You let him do it?” 

“TI couldn’t help it; he was too quick for 
me. He jumped on the horse before I knew 
what he was going to do, and dashed aut of 
the yard at full speed.” 

“He is an impertinent young rebel!” said 
Mrs. Oakley, angrily. “I am ashamed of you 
for letting, him get the advantage of you; but 
I am very angry with him. So he said that I 
had no business to give you the horse, did 
he?” 

“Yes; he has no more respect for you than 
for a servant,” said Ben, artfully, knowing 
well that nothing would be so likely to make 
his mother angry as this. Having once been 
in a subordinate position, she was naturally 
suspicious, and apprehensive that she would 
not be treated with a proper amount of 
respect by those around her. It was Ben’s 
object to incense his mother against John, 
feeling that in this way he would fast promote 
his own selfish ends. 

“So he has no respect for me?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Oakley, angrily. 


“None at all,” said Ben, decisively. “He © 


says you have no right here, nor I either.” 
This last statement was an utter fabrica- 
tion, as Ben well knew; for John, though he 
had never liked his father’s second wife, had 
always treated her with the outward respect 
which propriety required. He was not an 
impudent nor a disrespectful boy; but he had 
a proper spirit, and did not choose to be 
bullied by Ben, whom he would have liked if 
he had possessed any attractive qualities. It 
had never entered his mind to grudge him 
“the equal advantages which Squire Oakley, 
for his mother’s sake, had bestowed upon her 
son. He knew that his father was a man of 
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property, and that there was enough for both. 
When, however, Ben manifested a disposition 
to encroach upon his rights, John felt that 
the time for forbearance had ceased, and he 
gave him distinctly to understand that there 
was a limit beyond which he must not pass. 
Very soon after Ben first entered the family 
John gave him a thrashing, in self-defence, 
however, of which he complained to his 
mother. Though very angry, she feared to 
diminish her influence with his father by 
moving much in the matter, and therefore 
contented herself by cautioning Ben to avoid 
him as much as possible. 

“Some time or other he shall be punished,” 
she said; “ but at present it is most prudent 
for us to keep quiet and bide our time.” 

Now, however, Mrs. Oakley felt that the 
power was in her own hands. She had no 
further necessity for veiling her real nature, 
or refraining from gratifying her resentment. 
The object for which she had schemed, her 
husband’s property, was hers, and John 
Oakley was dependent upon her for every- 
thing. If she treated him ungenerously, it 
would create unfavorable comments in the 
neighborhood; but for this she did not care. 
The property was hers by her husband’s will, 
and no amount of censure would deprive her 
of it. She would now be able to enrich Ben 
at John’s expense, and she meant to do it. 
Henceforth Ben would be elevated to the 
position of heir, and John must take a 
subordinate position as a younger son, or, 
perhaps, to speak still more accurately, as a 
poor relation with a scanty claim upon her 
bounty. 

“Tl break that boy’s proud spirit,” she 
said to herself. “He has been able to 
triumph over Ben, but he will find that I am 
rather more difficult to deal with.” 

There was an expression of resolution upon 
her face, and a vicious snapping of the eyes, 
which boded ill to our hero. Mrs. Oakley 
undoubtedly had the power to make him un- 
comfortable, and she meant to do it, unless 
he would submit meekly to her sway. That 
this was not very likely may be judged from 
what we have already seen of him. 

Mrs. Oakley’s first act was to bestow on 
Ben the horse, Prince, which had been given 
to John a year before by his father. John 
had been accustomed to take a daily ride on 
Prince, whom he had come to love. The 
spirited horse returned his young master’s 
attachment, and it was hard to tell which 
enjoyed most the daily gallop, the horse or 
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his rider. To deprive John of Prince was to 
do him a grievous wrong, since it was, of all 
his possessions, the one which he most 
enjoyed. It was the more unjustifiable, since, 
at the time Prince had been bought for John, 
Squire Oakley, in a spirit of impartial justice, 
had offered to buy a horse for Ben, also; but 
Ben, who had long desired to own a gold 
watch and chain, intimated this desire to his 
mother, and offered to relinquish the prom- 
ised horse if the watch and chain might be 
given him. Squire Oakley had no objection 
to the substitution, and accordingly the same 
day that Prince was placed in the stable, 
subject to John’s control, a valuable gold 
watch and chain, costing precisely the same 
amount, was placed in Ben’s hands. Ben 
was delighted with his new present, and put 
on many airs in consequence. Now, how- 
ever, he coveted the horse as well as the 
watch, and his mother had told him he 
might have it. But it seemed evident that 
John would not give up the horse without a 
struggle. Ben, however, had enlisted his 
mother as his ally, and felt pretty confident 
of ultimate victory. 


CHAPTER II. 


JOHN RECEIVES SOME PROFESSIONAL 
‘ADVICE. 


Joun OAKLEY had triumphed in his en- 
counter with Ben Brayton, and rode off like 
a victor. Nevertheless he could not help 
feeling a little doubtful and anxious about the 
future. There was no doubt that Ben would 
complain to his mother, and as it was by her 
express permission that he had taken the 
horse, John felt apprehensive that there 
would be trouble between himself and his 
stepmother. I have already said, that, though 
a manly boy, he was not quarrelsome. He 
preferred to live on good terms with all, not 
excepting Ben and his mother, although he 
had no reason to like either of them. But he 
did not mean to be imposed upon, or to have 
his just rights encroached upon if he could 
help it. 

What should he do if Ben persevered in his 
claim, and his mother supported him in it? 
He could not decide. He felt that he must be 
guided by circumstances. He could not help 
remembering how four years before Mrs. 
Brayton (for that was her name then) an- 
swered his father’s advertisement for a house- 
keeper—how, when he hesitated in his choice, 


she plead her poverty, and her urgent need of 
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immediate employment, and how, influenced 
principally by this consideration, he took her 
in place of another to whom he had been 
more favorably inclined. How she should 
have obtained sufficient influence over his 
father’s mind to induce him to make her his 
wife after the lapse of a year, John could not 
understand. He felt instinctively that she 
was artful and designing, but his own frank, 
open nature could hardly be expected to 
fathom hers. He remembered again, how, 
immediately after the marriage, Ben was sent 
for, and was at once advanced to a position in 
the household equal te his own. Ben was at 
first disposed to be polite, and even subservient 
to himself, but gradually, emboldened by his 
mother’s encouragement, became more inde- 
pendent, and even at times defiant. It was 
not, however, until now that he had actually 
begun to encroach upon John’s rights, and 
assume airs of superiority. He had been feel- 
ing his way, and waited until it would be safe 
to show out his real nature. 

John had never liked Ben—nor had any- 
body else except his mother felt any attach- 
ment for him—but he had not failed to treat 
him with perfect politeness and courtesy. 
Though he had plenty of intimations from the 
servants and others that it was unjust to him 
that so much expense should be lavished upon 
Ben, he was of too generous a nature to feel 
disturbed by it, or to grudge him his share of 
his father’s bounty. 

“ There’s enough for both of us,” he always 
said, to those who tried to stir up his jealousy. 

“But suppose your father should divide his 
property between you? How would you like 
to see Ben Brayton sharing the estate ?” 

“Tf my father chooses to leave his property 
in that way, I shan’t complain,” said John. 
“Fortunately there is enough for us both, and 
half will be enough to provide for me.” 

But John had never anticipated such a 
contingency as Ben and his mother claiming 
the whole property, and, frank and unsus- 
picious as he was, he felt that his father would 
never have left him so entirely dependent 
upon his stepmother unless improper means 
had been used to influence his decision. 
There was a particular reason which he had 
for thinking thus. It was this. Three days 
before his father died, he was told by the ser- 
vant, on entering the house, that the sick 
man wished to see him. Of course he went 
up instantly to the chamber where, pale and 
wasted, Squire Oakley lay stretched out on 
the bed. 
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He was stricken by a disease which affected 
his speech, and prevented him from artic- 
ulating anything except in a whisper. He 
beckoned John to the bedside, and signed for 
him to place his ear close to his mouth. John 
did so. His father made a great effort to 
speak, but all that John could make out was, 
“my will.” 

“Your will, father?” he repeated. 

The sick man nodded, and tried to speak 
further. John thought he could distinguish 
the word “ drawer,” but was not certain. He 
was about to inquire further, when his step- 
mother entered the room, and looked at him 
suspiciously. 

“ Why have you come here to disturb your 
sick father?” she asked, coldly. 

“T did not come here to disturb him,” said 
John. “I came because he wished to speak 
to me.” 

“ Has hespoken to you?” she asked, hastily. 

“He tried to, but did not succeed.” 

“You should not allow him to make the 
effort. It can only do him harm. The doctor 
says he must be kept very quiet. You had 
better leave the room. He is safest in my care.” 

John did leave the room, and though he 
saw his father afterwards it was always in his 
stepmother’s presence, and he had no further 
opportunity of communicating with him. 

He could not help thinking of this as he 
rode along, and wondering what it was that 
his father wished to say. He knew that it 
must be something of importance, from the 
evident anxiety which the dying man mani- 
fested to speak to him. But whatever it was 
must remain unknown. His father’s lips were 
hushed in death, and with such a stepmother 
John felt himself worse than alone in the 
world. But he had a religious nature, and 
had been well trained in the Sunday school, 
and the thought came to him that whatever 
trials might be in store for him he had at 
least one Friend, higher than any earthly 
friend, to whom he might look for help and 
protection. Plunged in thought he had 
suffered Prince to subside into a walk, when, 
all at once, he heard his name called. 

* Halloo, John !” 

Looking up he saw Sam Selwyn, son of 
Lawyer Selwyn, and a classmate of his at the 
academy. 

“Ts that you, Sam?” he said, halting his 
horse. 

“ That is my impression,” said Sam, “but I 
began to think it wasn’t just now, when my 
best friend seemed to have forgotten me.” 


“T was thinking,” said John, “and didn’t 
notice.” 

“ Where are you bound ?” 

“Nowhere in particular. I only came out 
for a ride.” 

“You're a lucky fellow, John.” 

“You forget, Sam, the loss I have just met 
with ;” and John pointed to his black clothes. 

“ Excuse me, John, you know I sympathize 
with you in that. But I’m very fond of riding, 
and never get any chance. You havea horse 
of your own.” 

“ Just at present.” 

“ Just at present! You're not going to lose 
him, are you ?” 

“Sam, I am expecting a little difficulty, and 
I shall feel better if I advise with some friend 
about it. You are my best friend in school, 
and I don’t know but in the world, and I’ve a 
great mind to tell you.” 

“T’ll give you the best advice in my power, 
John, and wont charge anything for it either, 
which is more than my father would. You 
know he’s a lawyer, and has to be mercenary. 
Not that I ought to blame him, for that’s the 
way he finds us all in bread and butter.” 

“Tl turn Prince up that lane and tie him, 
and then we'll lie down under a tree, and 
have a good talk.” 

John did as proposed. Prince began to 
browse, apparently well contented with the 
arrangement, and the two boys stretched 
themselves out lazily beneath a wide-spread- 
ing chestnut tree, which screened them from 
the sun. 

* Now fire away,” said Sam, “and I'll con- 
centrate all my intellect upon your case 
gratis.” 

“T told you that Prince was mine for the 
present,” commenced John. “I don’t know 
as I can say even that. This afternoon when 
I got home I found Ben Brayton just about to 
mount him.” 

“Thope you gave him a piece of your mind.” 

“T ordered him off,” said John, quietly, 
“when he informed me that the horse was 
his now, that his mother had given it to him.” 

“What did you say?” 

“That it was not hers to give. I seized the 
horse by the bridle, till he became alarmed 
and slid off. He then came at me with his 
riding-whip and struck me.” 

“T didn’t think he had pluck enough for 
that. I hope you gave him as good as he 
sent.” 

“I pulled the whip away from him, and 
gave him two blows in return. Then, watch- 
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ing my opportunity I sprang upon the horse, 
and here I am.” 

“And that is the whole story ?” 

Yes,” 

“And you want my advice ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I'll give it. Sink or swim, live or 
die, survive or perish, stick to that horse, and 
defy Ben Brayton to do his worst.” 

“Tt seems to me I’ve heard part of that 
speech before,” said John, smiling. “As to 
the advice, I'll follow itif I can. I’m not 
afraid of anything Ben Brayton can do; but 
suppose his mother takes his part ?” 

“Do you think she will?” 

“1 am afraid she will.” 

“Then defy her too,” said Sam, hastily. 

“T don’t know about that,” said John. “I 
am only a boy of fifteen, and she is my 
father’s widow. If she chooses to take the 
horse away I don’t know that I can do 
anything.” 

“Ben Brayton is a mean rascal, Didn’t he 
get a gold watch at the same time that you 
got the horse ?” 

“Yes; he might have had a horse too, but 
he preferred the watch and chain. They cost 
as much as Prince.” 

“And now he wants the horse too?” 

“So it seems.” 

“That’s what I call hoggish. I only wish 
Ben Brayton would come to school, and sit 
next to me.” 

“ What for?” asked John, a little surprised 
at this remark. 

“ Wouldn’t I stick pins into him, that’s all. 
I’d make him yell like—a locomotive,” said 
Sam, the simile being suggested by the sound 
of the in-coming train. 

John laughed. 

“ That’s an old triek of yours,” he said. “I 
remember you served me so once. And yet 
you profess to be my friend.” 

“T didn’t stick it in very far,’ said Sam, 
apologetically. “It didn’t hurt much, did it?” 

“Didn’t it though ?” 

“ Well, I didn’t mean to have it. Maybe I 
miscalculated the distance.” 

“It’s all right, if you don’t try itagain, And 
now about the advice.” 

“T wouldn’t be imposed upon,” said Sam. 
“Between you and me I don’t think much of 
your stepmother.” 

“Nor she of you,” said John, slyly. “I 
heard her say the Other day that you were a 
disgrace to the neighborhood with your mis- 
chievous tricks.” 


“That is the most unkindest cut of all,” 
said Sam. “I’d shed a few tears if I hadn't 
left my handkerchief at home. I have a great 
mind to tell you something,” he added, more 
gravely. 

“Well?” said John, inquiringly. 

“Tt’s something that concerns you, only I 
happened to overhear it, which isn’t quite 
fair and aboveboard, I know. Still I think I 
had better tell you. You know my father was 
your father’s lawyer ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, he as well as everybody else was 
surprised at the will that left everything to 
your stepmother, only he had the best reason 
to be surprised. I was sitting out on our 
piazza when I heard him tell my mother that 
only three months*ago your father came to 
his office, and had a will drawn up, leaving all 
the property to you except the thirds which 
your stepmother was entitled to.” 

“Only three months ago?” said John, 
thoughtfully. 

“To.” 

“And did he take away the will with him ?” 

“Yes; he thought at first of leaving it in 
my father’s charge, but finally decided to keep 
it himself.” 

“What can have become of it? He must 
have destroyed it since.” 

“ My father doesn’t think so,” said Sam. 

“ What does he think ?” 

“Mind you don’t say a word of what I tell 
you,” said Sam, lowering his voice. “He 
thinks that Mrs. Oakley has put it out of the 
way, in order to get hold of the whole 
property herself.” 

“T can hardly think she would be so 
wicked,” said John, shocked at the supposition. 

“Tsn’t it easier to believe that of her, than 
to believe that your father would deal so 
unjustly by you?” 

“TI wont call it unjustly, even if he has 
really left her the whole property,” said John. 
“ Still, I was surprised at being left out of the 
will. Besides,” he added, with a sudden re- 
flection, “ there’s something that makes me 
think that the will you speak of is still in 
existence.” 

“ What's that?” asked Sam. 

In reply John gave the particulars of his 
father’s attempt to communicate with him, 
and the few words he was able to make out. 

“T understand it all now,” said Sam, quickly. 

“Then you’re ahead of me.” 

“It’s plain as a pike-staff. Your father hid 
the will, fearing that your stepmother would 
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get hoid of it and destroy it. He wanted to 
’ tell you where it was. Do you know of any 
secret drawer in your house ?” 

John shook his head. 

“There must be one somewhere. Now, if 
you want my advice, I'll give it. Just hunt 
secretly for the drawer wherever you think it 
may possibly be, and if you find it, and the 
will in it, just bring it round to my father, and 
he'll see that justice is done you. Come, I’m 
not a lawyer’s son for nothing. What do you 
say ?” 

“TI shouldn’t wonder if you were right, 
Sam.” 

“You may depend upon it Iam. I’m your 
lawyer, remember, and you are my client. I 
give advice on the ‘no cure no pay’ system. 
If it don’t amount to anything I wont charge 
you a cent.” 

“And if it does?” ' 

“ If you get your property by my profess 
exertions I trust to your generosity to reward 
me.” 

“All right, Sam.” 

“Of course you wont let your stepmother 
suspect what you’re after. Otherwise she 
might get the start of you, and find it herself, 
and then much good it would do you.” 

“I’m glad to think it is still in existence, 
and that she hasn’t destroyed it.” 

“She would if she could, you may depend 
on that.” 

“Well, Sam, I’m much obliged to you for 
your advice. I think I must be going now.” 
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“Well, good-by, old fellow. Keep a stiff 
upper lip, and don’t give up the ship—horse- 
manship, I mean. I must go round to the 
office, and see if father doesn’t need a little 
professional assistance.” 

John leaped on Prince’s back, and turned 
him in the direction of home. The revelation 
which Sam had made gave a new direction to 
his thoughts. If his father had really intended 
to give him a share of the estate, he felt that 
he ought to have it, and determined to 
institute a search as cautiously as possible. 

Driving into the yard he saw Ben sitting 
sullenly on the doorstep. He eyed John with 
no very friendly glance. 

“Where’ve you been ?” he demanded. 

“Up the road,” said John, briefly. 

“It's the last time you'll ride my horse.” 

“It’s not your horse.” 

“You'll find out whose horse it is,” muttered 
Ben. 

“T don’t care about disputing with you,” 
said John, quietly, turning towards the stable. 

“My mother wishes to see you at once, do 
you hear?” said Ben, unpleasantly. “She’s 
going to make you apologize to me for your 
impudence.” 

_“Vll go in and see her as soon as I have 
put the horse in the stable,” John answered, 
quietly. 

“TI hate that fellow,” muttered Ben, follow- 
ing our hero with lowering eyes. “He puts 
on too many airs altogether. But my mother'll 
fix him.” 


TOMMY’S 


PUNISHMENT. 


BY AUNT EUNICE. 


“We’'Lt have lemon patties, and cream 
cakes, and raspberry shrub, and marmalade, 
and oyster pies, and cocoanut cakes, and all 
sorts of nice things. All the large girls have 
had a feast,and why shouldn’t we?” said 
Dora Stevens, the centre of a group of little 
girls who stood in the upper hall of-Madame 
R—’s fashionable seminary for young ladies. 

“But what if we should be found out?” 
said Nellie Bruce. She was the smallest of 
the group, a timid-looking little thing, with 
blue eyes and flaxen hair. 

“Found out! We mustn’t be found out!” 
said Dora Stevens, “and we shan’t be unless 
that tattling little Tommy Tyler gets at our 
secret. He would tell of us in a minute, the 
little seamp !” 


O, if they had only peeped behind the heavy 
curtains of the window beside them at that 
moment! For there was Tommy Tyler, 
curled up on the broad window seat, listening 
with all his might, and with his little, round, 
black eyes twinkling with eagerness! 

“ How shall we get the things?” said Sallie 
Dana. 

“O, Chloe has promised to buy them for us, 
and get them here, Tuesday night, without 
being seen. We must wait until everybody is 
in bed, and Miss Sharpe has been the rounds, 
and then steal softly up into Bella Norton’s 
room; we'll have it there because it is the 
largest room. Now all that we have to do is 
to collect the money and give it to Chloe 
Mary Thorndike, how much will you give?” 
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“Twenty-five cents,” responded a demure- 
faced little girl, who had been listening 
silently to the conversation. 

“O Mollie, how stingy!” cried Susy Simp- 
son, @ little, round-faced dumpling of a girl. 
“Tl give fifty cents, and if you'll have jam 
tarts, I'll give seventy-five.” 

Sallie Dana, too, gave seventy-five cents, on 
the condition that chocolate taffy be added 
to the list of sweetmeats, and Daisy Spencer, 
who had a larger allowance of pocket-money 
than any girl in school, gave a dollar and a 
half to purchase ice cream. 

O, how Tommy’s mouth watered! and his 
eyes grew larger and rounder as each new 
dainty was enumerated; for, next to tale- 
telling, Tommy’s dearest delight was in 
eating sweetmeats. Now, after the bell had 
summoned the girls to the schoolroom, he 
sat still and deliberated which of the two 
delights he should choose; to go and repeat 
to Madame R—— the conversation he had 
overheard, or to tell the girls that he knew 
their secret, and make them give him a share 
of the goodies to pay him for keeping silence. 
But would they do that? He was the pest 
of the school, he well knew. All the girls 
had disliked him from the first day Madame 
R——, who was his aunt, had brought him 
there, he was so full of mischief, and such a 
little telltale. The girls used to say that 
Madame R—— kept him there for a spy; but 
that was not so; he was as great a torment 
to her as to anybody. It was because he was 
an orphan and had no other home that she 
kept him there. And he had no lessons to 
learn. Madame R—— had given up trying 
to teach him anything. He would do nothing 
but mischief from morning till night. 

“A little seamp!” Dora Stevens had called 
him. Tommy scowled fiercely as he thought 
of it, sitting there alone. He would pay her 
for that. It was not likely that they would 
admit him to their feast on any terms; for 
they knew that after he had eaten all that he 
wanted, he would be sure to go and tell of 
them. But to give up all those delicious 
things that Dora Stevens had spoken of, 
and jam tarts, and chocolate taffy, and ice 
cream added! The thought of the ice cream 
turned the scale. Tommy resolved that he 
would share in that feast, and very soon a 
bright idea darted into his mind. He had 
thought of a way to pay them for calling him 
a scamp, and give him all the goodies he 
wanted. 

This was Friday, and the feast was to be 
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held on Tuesday evening. Everything pros- 
pered. Chloe, the old colored servant, was 
always a friend to the young ladies, and was 
to be trusted to get the nicest things that 
were to be had at the confectioner’s, and not 
to betray them; and it chanced that Madame 
R—— was going away to spend the night, so 
there was less danger of their being discov- 
ered. And such a good boy as Tommy was 
in those five days! He wasn’t detected in a 
single piece of mischief, and he told no tales; 
and he was so kind and obliging to the young 
ladies! 

“Tommy is so good lately, that I feel as if. 
we ought to ask him to our feast. I don’t 
believe he would tell of us,” said kind-hearted 
little Nellie Bruce, as the same group of girls 
stood just inside the schoolroom door on 
Tuesday noon. 

“Good, indeed!” repeated Dora Stevens, 
contemptuously. “If he behaves better than 
usual, you may be sure it is only because he 
is planning some new mischief. You might 
just as well go and tell Miss Sharpe about it 
as to tell him. Madame wouldn’t be any 
more sure to hear of it. You can’t trust the 
little torment.” 

It happened that Tommy heard that, too. 
He kept as near those girls as he possibly 
could without being.seen, so that not a word 
that they said about the feast need escape 
him; for if they should change their plans 
without his knowledge, the fine scheme that 
his mischief-loving little brain had conjured 
up might all fall through. So Tommy was 
just on the other side of the schoolroom, and 
heard every word that they said; and he 
wrinkled up his small forehead into the 
fiercest scowl imaginable, and shook his 
small fist angrily, yet triumphantly, at the 
door. 

“Torment, am I, Dora Stevens? Just wait 
till to-night, and see if you’ll ever want to call 
me names again !” 

It was ten o’clock at night, and all the 
lights in the building were out. Miss Sharpe 
had gone her nightly round, looking into 
every room, and seeing that its occupants 
were all safe in bed, and had now retired to 
her own, and the “dream sprites” were 
already hovering about her night-cap. But 
there were a good many small night-caps that 
the “dream sprites” were not destined to 
hover over much on that night. Chloe had 
been faithful to her trust; the “goodies” had 
been secretly hidden away in a great basket 
under Sallie Dana’s bed all the afternoon, and 
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for two hours past Chloe had been secreted 
. in the same place, for the girls could not 
dispense with her services in arranging the 
table. And now Dora Stevens had stolen 
softly into Sallie Dana’s room; she, and 
Sallie, and Chloe were to set the table, and 
at a given time all the other girls were to 
assemble there. 

And a tempting sight that table was when 
they came filing in, as silent as shadows, 
until the door was closed, and then uttering 
exclamations of delight, yet in very subdued 
tones, lest some echo of their voices: should 
find its way to Miss Sharpe’s ears. 

“O, but it’s awfully wrong! And what if 
Miss Sharpe should hear us?” said Nellie 
Bruce, after her first delighted glance at the 
table. 

“Pooh, it’s awfully jolly! Have a jam 
tart?” said Susy Simpson. “ You ere always 
so frightened, Nellie Bruce! Sharpy is sound 
asleep by this time, and we can feast to our 
heart’s content.” 

So they all sat down to the table, and even 
Nellie Bruce had forgot her fears. But they 
were not destined to enjoy their feast in 
peace. Scarcely had Susy Simpson’s first 
jam tarts disappeared, when they heard a 
rustling in the large clothes’ closet at the 
further end of the room. Then the closet 
door swung noiselessly open, and a tall figure, 
draped all in white from head to feet, stalked 
noiselessly out. ‘Its face was ashen white, 
and its great black eyes glared fiercely 
around. 

All the girls rushed shrieking towards the 
door, and in the melee the cover was pulled 
from the table, the dishes coming with a 
crash to the floor, and all the dainties 
jumbled together in a mass; and the oil 
lamp, that had stood in the middle of the 
table, licked the table-cloth with its tongue of 
flame as it fell, and it was instantly in a 
blaze. But the ghost, who had suddenly 


become much shorter, was not to be entirely 
robbed of his expected feast; he swooped 
upon an oyster pie that lay upon the floor, 
and the blazing table-cloth touched his flow- 
ing drapery. In an instant that, too, was in 
ablaze. Fortunately the screams of the girls 
had aroused the household, and in a very 
short space of time, Miss Sharpe, with won- 
derful presence of mind, considering that she 
had just been aroused from a sound sleep, 
was wrapping him in a great rug that she 
had taken from the hall floor. But the 
flames were not extinguished until he was 
very badly burned. The white drapery was 
entirely burned off him, and Tommy’s mis- 
chievous face, now distorted by pain, was 
revealed to the awe-stricken girls, who came 
crowding around him, still clinging to each 
other, as if fearful that that terrible spectre, 
more dreadful even than the fire, might arise 
again. But the pair of stilts lying on the 
floor soon told them how Tommy’s disguise 
had been effected. He had gone up to the 
closet before the girls had retired to their 
rooms, and hidden himself behind the dresses 
hanging up there. 

The girls were summoned before Madame 
R—— as soon as she returned the next day. 
They went trembling and afraid, expecting 
no less punishment than expulsion from 
school, for Madame R—— was very strict; 
but their feast had terminated so sadly, and 
they all seemed so truly penitent, and prom- 
ised so faithfully never to attempt. any such 
thing again, that she finally forgave them. 

It was weeks and months before Tommy 
entirely recovered, and you will be glad to 
know that he remembered the lesson he 
received, and was very seldom caught in 
mischievous pranks afterwards. 

And all those girls shuddered for years 
at the name of “feast,” and Susy Simpson 
declares, to this day, that she cannot endure 
the sight of a jam tart. 
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“THE HOUSEKEEPER: 


‘To Roast A Goosr.—Goose in itself is of a 
strong rich flavor, and requires both nicety in 
the cooking as well as in the stuffing to obviate 
that strength of flavor. There are many modes 
of stuffing: for one mode, take two moderate 
sized onions and boil them rapidly for ten 
minutes, then chop them finely, mince sage to 
the quantity of half the onion, add of powdered 
bread twice as much as of onion, pepper and 
salt it, introducing a little cayenne, and then 
bind it with the beaten yolk of an egg. Potatoes 
mashed are sometimes introduced, but not fre- 
quently into the body; they should be mashed 
with floury potatoes mixed with cream and a 
little fresh butter rather highly seasoned with 
cayenne and salt. Both ends of the goose 
should be secured when trussed, that the 
seasoning may not escape. It should be roasted 
before a quick fire and kept constantly basted, 


To Bratszk CuickENs.—Bone the chickens, 
stuff them with forcemeat, place in the stew- 
pan the bones and trimmings; lay the chickens 
upon them with a braise of sweet herbs, onions, 
mace whole, some thin slices of bacon, about 
three parts of a pint of stock, or, if that is not 
handy, water, two glasses of sherry; the bacon 
should be added last. Cover close, and stew 
for two hours. Then take out the chickens, 
strain the braise, remove the fat, and boil the 
braise rapidly to a glaze, paint it over the 
chickens with a brush while the braise is being 
boiled; brown the chickens before the fire. 


Stewep Oysters.—The oysters should be 
bearded and rinsed in their own liquor, which 
should then be strained and thickened with 
flour and butter, and placed with the oysters 
in a stewpan; add mace, lemon-peek cut into 
threads, some white pepper whole}; these in- 
gredients had better be confined in a piece of 
muslin, The stew must simmer only; if it is 
suffered to boil, the oysters will become hard; 
serve with sippets of bread. This may be varied 
by adding a glass of wine to the liquor, poe 
the oysters are put in and warmed. 


Aw Economica Disu.—Steam or boil some 
mealy potatoes; mash them together with some 
butter or cream, season them, and place a layer 
at the bottom of the pie-dish; upon this place a) 
layer of finely-chopped cold meat or fish of any’ 
kind, well-seasoned; then add another layer of 
potatoes, and continue alternating these with 
more chopped meat until the dish be filled. 


Smooth down the top, strew bread crumbs 

upon it, and bake until it is well browned. A. 
very small quantity of meat serves in this man- 

ner to make a nice, presentable little dish. A 

sprinkling of chopped pickles may be added if) 

handy, and when fish is employed, it eats better’ 

if first beaten up with raw egg. 


Cotton As A PRESERVATIVE OF 
is not generally known that common raw cot- 
ton is one of the best and most simple means of 
preserving fruit for a long while. The method 
employed for grapes is as follows: The bunches 
are gently laid between a layer of cotton ina 
glass or earthenware jar. The jar is then 
corked down and the corks dipped in melted 
resin. Of course it is much easier to preserve 
apples and pears, which need only be laid 
between two layers of cotton on the pantry- 
shelf or store-room. 


Brrp’s-Nrest Pupprve.—If you wish to make 
what is called “ bird’s-nest pudding,” prepare 
your custard—take eight or ten pleasant apples, 
pare them, dig out the core, but leave them 
whole, set them in a pudding-dish, pour your 
custard over them, and bake them about thirty 
minutes, 

Pork Pupprne.—One coffee cup full of finely 
chopped salt pork, two cups of water, add 
enough flour to mold it, roll thin, cut it so as to 
make two rolls, steam one hour and a quarter, 
eat with sauce same as for apple dumplings. If 


you wish, spread with fruit before rolling up. 
MusHRoom Loaves.—Wash some small but- 
ton-mushrooms, such as are generally used for 
pickling, and boil them for a few minutes in a 
little water. Add a small quantity of cream, a 
piece of butter rolled in some flour, and salt and 
pepper; then boil up all together again. Cut off 
a piece from the end of some French rolls, scoop 
out the crumb; in its place put the prepared 
mushrooms, and replace the end of each roll. 


DericaTr Cake.—One pound pulverized su- 
gar; one pound of sweet butter free from salt 
and water, worked with the sugar to a light 
cream ; one teaspoonful extract of lemon,and the 
same of vanilla, the whites of twenty eggs beat 
stiff, and one pound of flour stirred in lightly; 
bake at once in round pans, and frost it before 
cold; the frosting, if flavored, should have the 
same extracts as the cake; not to be cut fresh, 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Tue RaG-GATHERERS OF Paris.—The fol- 
lowing are some details relative to the rag- 
gatherers of Paris: The number of persons of 
that calling, who almost all reside in the neigh- 
borhood of the Rue Mouffetard, in lodging- 
houses, is about 400—270 being males and 230 
females. About three-fifths of the whole are 
aged only from 17 to 36. They sleep in rooms 
without any distinction as to sex. The price 
they pay for lodgings is fifteen or twenty 
centimes per night. The rag-gatherer retires 
to rest at five or six o’clock in the afternoon, 
and gets up ateleven. He then goes his rounds, 
and when he has terminated, he enters some 
public house in the neighborhood of the 
markets, and remains there till daybreak. He 
afterwards—if not too drunk—recommences 
his rounds, and terminates them at about nine 
o'clock. He then returns home, classifies the 
things he has collected, sells those which 
are cumbersome, and puts the others aside 
to wait till he shall have accumulated a 
certain quantity. These operations he has ter- 
minated about eleven, and his time afterwards, 
up to the hour of rest, is most commonly passed 
in drinking. Some elderly couples live together, 
and for the sake of cheapness, eat in their lodg- 
ings; but most of the rag-gatherers take their 
meals in wretched cook-shops. 


Tue Cave oF ATARUIPE.—The cave of Ata- 
ruipe, on the eastern bank of the Orinoco, has 
been the sepulchre of some extinct tribe. Six 
hundred skeletons were found in it, well pre- 
served, and regularly arranged in baskets. The 
bodies had been doubled or bent together. 
The bones were entire, and some of them had 
been whitened in the sun, some dyed red with 
anato, and others varished, like mummies, with 
odoriferous resin. Earthen vases, half baked, 
were placed by the sides of the baskets, and 
also contained bones; some of them were three 
feet high, and five and a half long. They were 
oval in shape, of a greenish gray color, the 
handles moddelled in the form of crocodiles and 
serpents, and their bodies ornamented with 
meanders and greeques. To the north of the 
Cataracts of the Orinoco are other caverns 
filled with human bones. 

A Wonpsrrvt Lamp.—A lamp which is said 
to have the power of transmitting light through 
the animal tissues, was recently exhibited at a 
meeting of the British Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The inventor, Doctor Richard- 


son, says that the idea of effecting this trans- 
mission of light originated with Doctor Priestly, 
who had observed that on passing the discharge 
of a Leyden battery through his finger the 
member became luminous. By this lamp, it 
was asserted that the motion of the heart and 
of the lungs had been observed while these 
organs were under the influence of ether. The 
bones in the arm of a child also were seen, and 
the movements and outline of the heart through 
the chest. 


Aw Op Lover.—There died recently in the 
neighborhood of Perth, Scotland, an old man 
above seventy years of age. He was married 
at an early period of his life, and had sons and 
daughters well up in years, After enjoying 
the blessings of matrimony for a long time, his 
wife died, and left him to struggle on with his 
family. Some years after he met with a middle- 
aged woman, who contrived, by some means, to 
excite a flame in his heart, and he determined 
to marry her. His family was, of course, averse 
to this movement, and managed in the end to 
prevent it. Nothing was said of the affair till 
the decease of the aged lover took place, and 
then the relatives, naturally anxious to find 
out how much had been left them, crowded 
round to hear the reading of the will. Imagine 
their consternation on learning the deceased 
had left his entire fortune (no small amount it 
would appear) to the woman whom his relatives 
had prevented him from marrying, and had 
quite overlooked his nearer, but not dearer, 
friends. 


ConsuMPTION OF SnusF.—Some one who 
had no visible means of support, and does not 
deserve any, has calculated that the snuff 
annually consumed in France would make 
thirty columns as large as that in the Place 
Vendome, the smoking tebacco would make a 
solid cube as large as the Arc d’Etoile, the 
chewing tobacco would fill 3780 two-hectolitre 
casks and the cigars, laid end to end, would 
stretch round the globe twice at the equator. 


A Great Crock.—The clock on St. Paul’s, 
London,is a“ big thing.” The pendulum is forty- 
foir feet long, and the weight at the end of it is 
one hundred pounds; the dial on the outsideis 
regulated by a smaller one; the length of the 
minute hand on the exterior dial is eight feet,and 
the weight seventy-five pounds; the length of 
the hour figure is two feet two and a half inches, 
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Prancnette Saymos—A few evenings 
since a young gentleman made a purchase of 
one of these telltale machines, and repaired to 
the residence of a young lady to whom he was 
paying his addresses, with the hope that plan- 
chette would reveal to him what he failed, 
for want of courage, to obtain from his fair 
dulcinea. After arriving at the house with the 
little joker concealed, and spending a few mo- 
ments in the parlor in ordinary commonplaces 
with the young lady who had so drawn upon 
his affections, he managed to introduce plan- 
chette, and stated that he had one with him, 
and if the young lady had no objections they 
would wile away a short time in testing the 
powers of the invincible. Accordingly they 
arranged themselves at the table, and after 
spending some length of time in serious effort, 
they succeeded in receiving answers that satis- 
fied their minds that planchette was but too 
well acquainted with the affairs of the world 
and what lies in the future. Emboldened by 
success the lady propounded mentally sundry 
questions, and prompt answers were returned. 

The sequel to this interview we give to our 
readers as related to us by a female friend to 
whom it had been confided, giving the questions 
and responses in the order in which they oc- 
curred. As a matter of course. the manipulator 
being a young lady, her first inquiry was: 

“Shall I ever marry?” 

“Yes,” promptly came from planchette. 

“When?” 

“Two years.” 

“To whom?” 

s— B—-. ” 

This was entirely satisfactory, as it included 
both the parties present, and was the consum- 
mation both devoutly wished, except as to 
time, which appeared to be unreasonably 
delayed. 

“Shall we be happy?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

Now followed a question to which the young 
lady desired a faithful solution, as it appeared 
to her the consummation of earthly bliss. 

“ Shall we have children?” - 

“ Ves.” 

“ Girls and boys?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“How many?” 

The answer to this the young lady was 
anxious to note carefully, as much depended 
upon the result. Planchette was deliberate, 
evincing no haste, desirous of making no mis- 
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take in his figures, but wrote with considerable 
distinctness, “S-e-v-e-n-t,” when the lady 
shoved the instrument from her with such 
force that it fell upon the floor, and it divided 
in halves by the fall. Whether planchette in- 
tended “seventeen” or “seventy” was not 
determined, and we presume time alone can 
discover the entire answer. 


VERY WELL Totp.—The next morning the 
judge of the police court sent forme. I went 
down and he received me cordially; said he 
had heard of the wonderful things I had ac- 
complished by knocking down five persons and 
assaulting six others, and was proud of me. I 
was a promising young man, and all that. Then 
he offered a toast: Guilty or not guilty?” I re- 
sponded, in a brief but eloquent speech, setting 
forth the importance of the occasion that had 
brought us together. After the usual cere- 
monies I was requested to lend the city ten 
dollars. 


TRYING FoR A ScHoot.—A gentleman from 
Swampville was telling how many different 

occupations he had attempted. Among others 
he had tried school-teaching. a 

“How long did you teach?” asked a by- 
stander. 

“Wal, didn’t teach long; that is, I only went 
to teach.” 

“Did you hire out?” 

“Wal, I didn’t hire out; I only went to hire 
out,” 

' “Why did you give up?” 

“Wal, I giv up for some reason or nuther; 
you see I travelled into a deestrict and inquired 
for the trustees. Somebody said Mr. Snickles 
was the man I wanted to see. SoI found Mr. 
Snickles—named my object, interduced myself 
and I asked him what he thought about letting 
me try my luck with the boys and the unruly 
gals in the deestrict. He wanted to know if I 
raaly considered myself capable; and I 
wouldn’t mind his asking me a few easy 
questions in ’rithmetic, jography, or showing 
my handwriting. He said ‘no, never mind, 
he could tell a good teacher by his gait.’” 

“*Let me see you walk off a little ways,’ said 
he, ‘and I can tell jis’s well’s I'd heard you 
examined.’ 

“ He sot in the door as he spoke, and I tho’t 
he looked a little skittish; but I was consider- 
ably frustrated and didn’t mind much, so I 
turned round and walked on as smart as I 
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knowed how. He said he’d tell me when to 
stop, so I kept on till I thought I'd gone far 
enough; then I s’pected s’thing was to pay, 
and looked round. Wal, the door was shet 
and Snickles was gone.” 

“Did you go back?” 

“Wal, no; I didn’t go back.” 

“Did you apply for another school?” 

“Wal, no; I didn’t apply for another school,” 
said the gentleman from Swampville. “I 
rather guess my appearance was agin me.” 


TAKING THE StarcH Ovt.—A pompous, 
well-dressed individual ertered a bank in 
Boston, and addressing the teller, who is some- 
what of a wag, inquired: 

“Ts the cashier in?” 

“No sir,” was the reply. 

“Well, I am dealing in pens, supplying the 
New England banks pretty largely, and I sup- 
pose it will be proper for me to deal with the 
cashier.” 

“TI suppose it will,” said the teller. 

“Very well; I will wait.” 

The pen-peddler took a chair and sat com- 
posedly for a full half hour, waiting for the 
cashier. By that time he began to grow uneasy, 
but sat composedly twisting in his chair for 
about twenty minutes, and seeing no prospect 
of change in his circumstances, asked the teller 
how soon the cashier would be in. 

“Well, I don’t know exactly,” said the wag- 
gish teller, “but I expect himinin about eight 
| weeks. He has just gone to Lake Superior, 
and told me he thought he would be back in 
that time.” 

Peddler thought he would not wait. 

“O, you may stay here if you wish,” said the 
teller very blandly. “We have no objections 
to your sitting here in the daytime, and you 
can probably find some place in town where 
they will be glad to keep you nights.” 

The pompous peddler disappeared without 
another word. 


Aw OLD AnD TrvE Frienp.—A gentleman 
played off a rich joke on his better half the 
other day. Being somewhat of an epicure, he 
took it into his head that morning that he 
should like to have a first-rate dinner. So he 
_ addressed her a note, politely informing her 
that a gentleman of her acquaintance—an old 
and true friend—would dine with her that day. 
As soon as she had _ received it, all hands went 
to work to get everything in order. Precisely 
at twelve o’clock she was prepared to receive 
her guest. The house was as clean as a new 
pin—a sumptuous dinner was on the table, and 
she was arrayed in her best attire. A gentle 
knock was heard, and she started with a pal- 
pitating heart to the door. She thought it must 
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be an old friend, pe a brother, from the 
place whence they On opening 
the door she saw her husband, with smiling 
countenance, 

, Why, my dear,” said she, in an apxious 
tone, “where is the gentleman of whom you 
spoke in your note?” 

“Why,” replied the husband, oompphncontly, 
“here he is.” 

“You said a gentleman of my acquaintance— 
an old and true friend—would dine with us 
to-day.” 

“Well,” said he, good-humoredly, “am I not 
a gentleman of your acquaintance, an old and 
true friend?” 

“O,” she cried, distressingly, “is there nobody 
but you?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, I declare this is too bad,” said his 
wife, in an angry tone. 

The husband laughed immoderately, but 
finally they sat down cosily together, and for 
once he had a good dinner without having 
company. 

Wuart Taovent.—A few days since, says 
a Michigan paper, a specimen of humanity, 
chuck full of fashionable drink, took a seat in 
the express train at Jackson and quietly 
awaited the advent of the conductor, who ap- 
peared on time, and relieved the traveller’s hat 
of his ticket without any remarks. On his re- 
turn the traveller buttonholed him and 
inquired: 

“ Conductor, how far is’t to ’Polcon?”’ 

“Twenty miles,” 

“That’s wot I tho't.” 

At the next station the traveller stopped 
him, and inquired: 

“Conductor, how far to Manchester?” 

“Twenty miles.” 

“That's wot I tho’t.” 

At Manchester the traveller stopped him the 
third time, and said: 

“ Conductor, how far to Tecumsy?” 

“Twenty miles.” 

-“That’s wot I tho’t.” 

As the train left Tecumsey, the traveller ex- 
hausted the patience of the conductor, and the 
following dialogue explains the result: 

“ Conductor, how far to Adri’n?” 

The conductor threw himself upon his 
dignity, and remarked: 

“See here, my friend, do you take me for a 
fool?” 

The traveller “stuck to warbrciel and very 
coldly remarked : 

“That's wot I tho’t.” 

The conductor joined the passengers in a 
hearty laugh, and concluded to allow 
passenger to tho’t as he pleased. 
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Duties of ward and city committees on election day. 


EUMOBS OF 4 POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 

Mr. Brown, having lost his bet on the presidential election, is forced to eat a peck of boarding-house hash. a 2 


Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 
Rorre 
i 
eget A torchlight procession marching through an enemy's country. 
) 
R 
ae Réasonable arguments by which refractory voters are brought to their senses. 


